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Robinson’s Gawaine 


One of the major accomplishments in Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Arthurian 
poems seems to me to be his conception, development, and use of the 
character of Gawaine. As employed by Robinson, Gawaine is practically 
a new creation. Except for the titular heroes and their respective heroines 
(in Tristram’s case, two), he is Robinson’s most fully realized Arthurian 
character And he is vital to the structure, unity, and significance of the 
poems. Yet treatment of Robinson’s Gawaine seems as a rule to have been 
not only casual but largely unsympathetic. His less pleasant characteristics, 
essential to the story, have been emphasized, and the many times Robinson 
has gone out of his way to show him in a sympathetic, or even admirable, 
light, have been widely ignored. Thus Yvor Winters finds Gawaine to 
be the same ‘graceful, intense, and mercurial figure of Malory and of 
Tennyson,’? whereas it is demonstrable that Robinson has deliberately 
included more favorable interpretations of Gawaine’s acts as reported 
by Tennyson (the knighting of Dagonet, the Grail story, and the Pelleas 
story, for example *), and has, moreover, created at least one new situation, 
paralleling a situation in Tennyson but making Gawaine a likeable rather 
than repellent figure.* Similarly, Ellsworth Barnard refers to Gawaine 
as one who ‘before the death of his brothers ... take[s] nothing seriously,’ 
one who, having ‘so long ordered his existence on the theory that all is 
vanity except the pleasure of the passing moment, finds a new motive in the 
hate for Lancelot that his brothers’ death inspires.’* This oversimplification 
of Gawaine as only the pleasure-lover cannot account for his sympathy 
with and help for both Tristram and Isolt of Brittany, nor for his attempts 
to discourage Modred and to warn Lancelot before the crisis in Lancelot, 
nor for his regret over his failure to comprehend Lancelot and help him, nor 
for his oft-reiterated (and justified) belief in friendship, loyalty, and 
brotherhood. 


1 Without reference to allegory. Emery Neff finds Gawaine to represent a materialistic 
America in the World War allegory of the poems; (Edwin Arlington Robinson, American 
Men of Letters Series [New York, 1948], p. 194); but I am inclined to agree with 
Ellsworth Barnard that Robinson’s own statements make so specific an allegory doubtful 
(Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Critical Study [New York, 1952], p. 304). And in any 
case this article is concerned with Gawaine as a person, and with his function as a person. 
2 Edwin Arlington Robinson (Norfolk, Conn., 1946), p. 64. 

3 See respectively p. 9, p. 10, and note 31, below. 

4 Gawaine’s role as messenger to Tristram, in which he encounters Isolt of Brittany, 
parallelling his role as messenger seeking Lancelot, in which he encounters Elaine. See 
pp. 3-4, 5, and note 16, below. 

5 Op. cit.. pp. 175, 109. 
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One exception to what seem to me almost casual misinterpretations of 
Robinson’s Gawaine is to be found in an article by B. J. Whiting, “Gawain: 
His Reputation, His Courtesy and His Appearance in Chaucer’s Squire's 
Tale,’* though Whiting’s treatment is, in a paper of such wide range, 
necessarily brief. Whiting finds Robinson's portrayal somewhat inconsistent. 
In Merlin Gawaine begins as a ‘thoughtful, inquisitive, and friendly figure,’ 
but ends as ‘the familiar figure of all accounts of the wars with Lancelot,’ 
vengeful and ‘dour.’7 But in Lancelot, Robinson reveals Gawaine’s 
friendship for Lancelot, his later enmity, and his ultimate repentance in such 
a way that his Gawaine ‘is more favorably presented than the Gawain 
in any other accounts of the intrigues which led to the break between 
Lancelot and Arthur.’* Robinson's presentation runs the gamut from 
Dagonet’s statement in Merlin about Gawaine’s relation to the Grail 
(‘Gawaine, of all forlorn ineligibles, / Rose up the first’), which Whiting 
seems to consider the ultimate in Gawaine’s degradation,® to the presentation 
in Tristram, which Whiting thinks ‘the most appealing portrait of Gawain 
in modern poetry.’1° Generally, I agree with Whiting’s view, and where 
this paper is concerned with interpretation of Gawaine’s character, as 
distinct from his function in the poems, it may perhaps be considered (with 
minor exceptions) as a development of that view. Any analysis of 
Gawaine's character will reveal inconsistencies, just as any analysis of 
Hamlet's will. But it seems to me that far fewer inconsistencies are to 
be found if one interprets Gawaine as basically sympathetic than the 
reverse; and it is certainly more logical to assume (as Whiting appears to) 
that Robinson, intending Gawaine as sympathetic, left overtones of 
unpleasantness inherited from Tennyson, than that, intending him as 
basically unpleasant, he nevertheless changed episodes as presented in 
Tennyson, and even invented episodes previously unknown in the legends, 
showing Gawaine in a favorable light. 

In this paper, therefore, I propose to show: 

1. That Robinson’s Gawaine is a new Gawaine — neither a tapestry 
model of knightly courtesy and valor, nor a mere hero prodigiously popular 
with fair ladies, nor a miserable bundle of deceits and tempers concealed 
beneath a glossy exterior, but a real, three-dimensional young man, an 
understandable and basically admirable human being ; 

2. That his development of the character of Gawaine has provided 
Robinson with a man who can assist in the plot in many directions and 
thus keep the group of important characters down to manageable limits ; 

3. That Gawaine’s own story is significant and interesting, and is an 
important element in unifying the three poems. 


6 Medieval Studies, IX, 1947, 189-234. 
1 Ibid., p. 212. 

8 Ibid, pp. 212-213. 

® Ibid, p. 194. 

10 Ibid. p. 214. 
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Tennyson’s and Robinson's, the two most ambitious modern treatments of 
Camelot, differ widely, of course, in many ways. But in the case of 
Gawaine they are, I believe, so frequently and basically different that a 
summary of the earlier presentation may well contribute, by contrast, to 
an illumination of the later. Almost the first, and certainly the most 
favorable, mention of Gawaine — without the ‘e’ — in Tennyson” is at 
the time of Gareth’s appearance in Arthur's court in ‘Gareth and Lynette.’ 
The shields of all the knights of the Round Table, it will be remembered, 
hang in the hall; and a knight who has done two noble deeds has his 
shield blazoned. 
And Gareth saw 

The shield of Gawain blazon’d rich and bright... .12 
His early youth at least, it would appear, had been heroic. But the more 
mature Gawain’s first full-length appearance in The Idylls of the King — 
in ‘Lancelot and Elaine’ — is not prepossessing. Arthur has commanded 
him to find the mysterious knight (Lancelot in disguise) who has won 
the tournament and fled, and to give him the prize, a diamond. 
: Then from where he sat 

At Arthur's right, with smiling face arose, 

With smiling face and frowning heart, a prince 

In the mid might and flourish of his May, 

Gawain, surnamed the Courteous, fair and strong, 

And after Lancelot, Tristram, and Geraint, 

And Gareth, a good knight, but therewithal 

Sir Modred’s brother, and the child of Lot, 

Nor often loyal to his word, and now 

Wroth that the King’s command to sally forth 

In guest of whom he knew not, made him leave 

The banquet and concourse of knights and kings. 
He finds Elaine and tries (to her distress, an effect not often encountered 
by the medieval Gawaine) to make love to her. She shows him the shield 
of the mysterious knight. He recognizes it as Lancelot’s, gives Elaine 
the diamond, and returns to court without carrying out the letter of his 
duty, to the great vexation of the King. 

His later appearances are no more ingratiating. In “The Holy Grail’ 
he proclaims too loudly his intent to make the quest, drops it too easily, 
returns too unaware. The comment upon him by the strong and holy 
Percivale damns him thoroughly : 


A reckless and irreverent knight was he. 


11 See ibid., p. 211. Gawain appears in seven of the Jdylls, but in three ("The Coming 


of Arthur,’ ‘Gareth and Lynette,” and “The Last Tournament’) Whiting finds the - 
allusions ‘casual and not unfavorable.’ My own view is that the allusion in “The Last 
Tournament,’ quoted in note 21 below, is casual enough but scarcely favorable, 

12 Quotations are from The Complete Poetical Works of Tennyson, ed. W. J. Rolfe, 


Cambridge ed., Boston, 1898. 
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His falsity in ‘Pelleas and Ettarre’ is gross, and too well known to need 
comment. And finally, in ‘The Passing of Arthur,’ he comes to Arthur, 
a ghost being punished : 


‘Hollow, hollow all delight ! 
Hail, King! tomorrow thou shalt pass away. 
Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee. 


And I am blown along a wandering wind, 
And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight!’ 1% 


Thus Tennyson, quite unlike Robinson, makes Gawaine almost exclusively 
repellent — graceful outside, carelessly evil within. To say so is to be 
neither laudatory nor derogatory. Tennyson added, of course, quite largely 
to the long deterioration of Gawaine from his original heroic stature,** 
a stature clearly displayed in so late a poem as Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight. But Tennyson needed a prominent knight not undisposed to 
evil. Gawaine was at hand and ready for use. There was more than 
sufficient precedent in Malory and elsewhere for making him not only an 
imperfect character but an unpleasant one. Wisely or not, as one pleases, 
Tennyson made his choice. 


a 


In all three of Robinson’s poems Gawaine has an important place.® In 
Tristram, where he is least directly concerned, he is a messenger, a foil 
— and a friend. He comes for Tristram in Brittany. He warns him 
too late at Joyous Gard.** Not, it is true, the model of chastity that the 
Sir Gawain was who met the Green Knight, he bears rather some marks 
of an earlier Don-Juan-like Gawaine. He makes love to Isolt of Brittany 
with an easy skill of language that bespeaks frequent practice — and 
frequent success! — even though he quite understands that here he cannot 
expect to succeed. Yet Isolt — unlike Tennyson's Elaine in quite similar 
circumstances — is not upset and can laugh, not unkindly, as she parries: 


13° This last line has a curious prosodic parallel in a speech of Gawaine’s in Robinson's 
Lancelot. See the last line but one in the quotation near the end of p. 11, below. 

14... Tennyson and the author of the prose Tristan are the two authors whose invention 
did most to damn Gawain.’ — Wht&ing, op. cif., p. 211. 

15 To discuss Robinson's Arthurian poems intelligibly, it is necessary to dispose of a 
problem: that the poems were not written in the chronological order of the story told ; 
that the first in time in the story, Tristram, was the last to be written; that the end 
of Merlin concerns events later than the earlier events in Lancelot, although Lancelot 
presents the conclusion of the entire tale. But Merlin and Lancelot are generally considered 
as separable parts of a unified whole; and the evidence is, I think, convincing that 
Robinson wrote Tristram with the other poems firmly in mind and made a conscious 
effort to avoid contradiction in either event or character. 


16 Robinson invented Gawaine’s appearance in both episodes. See Whiting, op. cit., 
p. 213. . 
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“You are not making love to me, 
Gawaine, and if you were it wouldn't matter. 
Your words, and even with edges a bit worn 
By this time, will do service for years yet. 
You will not find that you have dulled them much 
On me, and you will have them with you always.’ 17 


In Gawaine’s very first appearance, indeed, Robinson had emphasized 
the pleasure-lover, but with no undercurrent, as in the later, more denigrating, 
tradition, of the faithless friend or thoughtless evil-doer: 


He [Tristram] went alone with wonder to the shore, 
Where a gay ship was coming gaily in, 

And saw descending from it soon, and gaily, 

As always, Sir Gawaine from Camelot. 


Gay he may be; he is also both loyal and deeply understanding : 


He smiled with injured loyalty 
For Tristram in a banishment like this, 
With a whole world to shine in save Cornwall, 
And Cornwall the whole world.... 


In his conversation with Isolt, he voices a truth about himself that is to 
appear again and again, but it is not the deepest truth. It is how he likes 
to think of himself : 


- *...and I, from childhood, 
Have always liked this world.’ 


Isolt concurs; but both know better. Isolt, who is no fool — and who 
clearly likes him! — proceeds to confide in him her deepest thoughts a 

fears, which she has voiced to no one else. She brings out in him 
emotions he hardly knew he had. He tries desperately and in every way 
to comfort her, even telling her of Mark's imprisonment, which he had 
been bound to keep secret. He reveals a swift comprehension of another's 
thought processes and an equally swift intuition of the right things to say: 


“Mark is in prison now.... 
Impossible, if you like, 
And awkward out of all ineptitude, 
And clumsy beyond credence, yet the truth, 
As the impossible so often is.’ 


The rest of this same statement, in which he tells Isolt with great compassion 
the unexpectedly profound truth that it will be better if Tristram does not - 
return to her until he has destroyed his passion for the other Isolt by 
fulfilling it, presents a new Gawaine whose traditional understanding of 
women has led to a role entirely unanticipated. Then almost immediately 
— so human is Robinson — he falls back to his old everyday level : 


17 Quotations are from Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson, New York, 1937. 
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For Gawaine, 
Infrequently in earnest, or sincere 
To conscious inconvenience, was in love, 
Or thought he was, and would enjoy alone, 
Without a smile and as he might, the first 
Familiar pangs of his renunciation. 


And soon thereafter he sails away with Tristram, even as he came, 
waving ‘a gay hat on board.’ 

His next appearance is in the midst of tragedy. Mark has stolen Isolt 
from Joyous Gard. Gawaine has come to warn, but Mark has been too 
quick for him. He must tell Tristram — 


Rigid and silent, like a friend ordained 
To strike again a friend already stricken, 
Gawaine from Camelot. 


His words are pitying and pitiful, simple and tragic: 
‘Forgive me — we did all we could.’ 


Then, seeing no hope of helping the stunned Tristram, he rides back, after 
a week of waiting, to Camelot again. Evidently Robinson is trying to 
present a figure of a man who can rise to emergencies but cannot live up 
to the miseries of every day; he 


...saw fit to feel that his return 
Was urging him away. His presence there 
Was no contagious good that he could see, 
And he felt lonely and unnecessary. 

... Woe not his annoyed him. 


Of Tristram’s blank despair he speaks the word of common sense: 


“Why must a man, where there are loaves and fishes, 
See only as far as one crumb on his table ? 
Why must he make one morsel of a lifetime ? 
Here is no place for me. If this be love, 
May I live all alone out on a rock.... 
If this be love, 
May I wear blinkers always, or better yet, 
Go blindfold through the perils of this world, 
Which I have always liked.’ 


And he longs for an amour with Brangwaine. 

It is his last appearance in Tristram. He does not go off at his best, 
or even at his most likeable. But he is young and fun-loving; he is useless 
at Joyous Gard; Brangwaine is beautiful and desirable; and no one, seeing 
Tristram in his depths, could help wishing to avoid a love like Tristram’s. 


Ill 


In Merlin, of course, the very first word is ‘Gawaine’, On the whole, the 
picture is not so ingratiating as in Tristram. One needs to see the 


, 
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be 
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Gawaine of Lancelot to understand adequately the Gawaine of Merlin. 
One's comprehension may perhaps begin, however, with remembering a 
significant comment in Tristram: 


Had Gawaine then 

Beheld a cloud that was not yet in sight, 

There would have been more sorrow in his eyes 

For time ahead of him than for time now, 

Or for himself. But where he saw no cloud 

That might not be dissolved, and so in time 
Forgotten, there was no sorrow in his eyes 

For time to come.... 


In the early pages of Merlin, Dagonet asks Gawaine what he is looking 
for, gazing down on Camelot; and he answers, 


‘I look through Time, 
For sight of what it is that is to be. 
I look to see it, though I see it not. 
I see a town down there that holds a king, 
And over it I see a few small clouds.... 
And I shall see no more this afternoon.... 
Unless you have a skill that I have not 
To ferret the invisible for rats.’ 


This is not the language of the Gawaine of Tristram. But now he has 
seen his clouds. As a man of action not introspection, a man who ‘loves 
this world,’ he is restless and irritable, sensing a situation he can neither 
understand nor alter; a situation that may endanger the particular world 
he loves: 


He felt a foreign sort of creeping up 
And down him, as of moist things in the dark.... 


Under the circumstances, the wonder is not that there is so little of the 
likeable Gawaine in the first book of Merlin, but that there is any. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to understand wholly the picture that Robinson 
intends to convey of Gawaine in this first book. Evidently Dagonet (that 
strange and wonderful creature, Lear's fool with his brains unaddled) likes 
Gawaine but thinks him not particularly dependable.*® Evidently Gawaine 
likes Dagonet, but cannot finally decide whether he is fool or no fool. 
And perhaps only half-consciously, Gawaine finds himself fencing with 
the man who is ‘nearer to the king’ for facts about this ominous visit of 
Merlin's. Doubtless the usual Gawaine-Dagonet relationship is easy, light, 


18 But the undependability is partly from an overabundance of ‘friendly zeal,’ and not 
from a disposition to be careless or to betray. See p. 15 below, and note also that 
Dagonet’s report to the King, later in Merlin, regarding this conversation is not unfavorable 
to Gawaine : 

‘Gawaine was curious, 


But ever mindful of your majesty. 
He pressed me not, and we made light of it.’ 
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friendly, pleasant. Now it is tinged by worry and consequent irritation. 
And one must therefore, I think, take Gawaine’s rather unpleasant statement, 


“With all my fast ascendency in arms, 
That ominous clown is nearer to the King 
Than I am — yet.’ 


not as ambition, but as the fierce desire to know which is in possession of 
him. For certainly, as becomes clear later on, ‘ominous clown’ is not his 
usual opinion of Dagonet; and the rest of the statement may therefore 
represent a view equally transient.” 

In the remaining early books of Merlin Gawaine does not appear; and 
the comments upon him from others are not especially favorable. So 
Lamorak, with a significant reminder of the color of Gawaine’s family 
feeling : 


“‘There’s Gawaine too, and he does not forget 
My father, who killed his.’ 


And the King, to Dagonet, with a mixed (and, I think, incorrect) view: 


‘Gawaine, I fear, makes light of everything. 
... Sometimes I wish 


I had a full Round Table of Gawaines.’ 


On the one hand, Gawaine is far from making light of everything. On the 
other, .. Round Table of his counterparts would have been a serious mistake. 
Clearly, Arthur's failure to understand subtleties of character is not limited 
to Lancelot and Guinevere. 

In the seventh book of Merlin, after the imperfect idyl of Broceliande 
which fills the fourth, fifth, and sixth, again the first person on the scene 
is Gawaine. With him is Bedivere. A great deal of the action which 
fills Lancelot (and which is needed for a full understanding of the rest of 
Merlin) has already taken place. Lancelot has rescued Guinevere from 
the flames and has killed, in mistaken and unknowing haste, Gareth and 
Gaheris. The King is planning war. Bedivere — and there is not a 
knight whose word would be more immediately acceptable — says that 
Gawaine has urged the King on, and that Gawaine, and Gawaine only, 
could dissuade him if he would; and he strives earnestly to prevail upon 
him to do so. 


18 In this connection, note also Gawaine's statement, 


“Merlin 
May or may not know all, but he said well 
To say to me that he would not be King. 
Nor more would I be King.’ 


I see no reason not to accept this assertion as sincere, especially since he is talking 
to himself, 
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It is distinctly ironic here that part of Bedivere’s argument closely 
resembles what Lancelot has told Gawaine not very long before :?° 


‘,..for such a time as this 
The friend who turns him to the world again 
Shall have a tongue more gracious and an eye 
More shrewd than mine. For such a time as this 
The King must have a glamour to persuade him.’ 


‘Glamour!’ Gawaine would almost certainly have remembered, for the 
garden episode, as will appear in Lancelot, remained in his memory bitterly 
and circumstantially; and no argument that suggested language of Lancelot’s 
would be likely to get very far with him. That garden episode makes 
clear, too, that for Gawaine the least forgivable of sins would be injury 
to Gareth and Gaheris. Actually, then, his wrath has no small degree 
of justification; and it seems difficult, in spite of Bedivere’s humanitarian 
arguments, to blame him very heartily for clinging to war. It would not 
be consistent: as things are, the character Robinson has created cannot be 
rational and remain Gawaine. It is not to be expected that a gay and lusty 
and loyal young man whose world tumbles about his head will be rational. 
It is not to be expected that a man who makes much of friendship will take 
calmly so bitter a blow from a friend. More than unnatural, it would 
be inhuman; and it is Gawaine’s consistently human quality that keeps him 
basically likeable throughout the three poems, no matter how his specific 
moods or behavior may jar. 

Nor does Gawaine turn inhuman in the opposite direction by becoming 
revenge personified. He remains human: when Dagonet comes on and 
makes a third, 


Gawaine, for all his anger, laughed a little, 
And clapped the fool's lean shoulder; for he loved him 
And was with Arthur when he made him knight.?4 


Even when Dagonet — now a sort of Arthurian Enobarbus — speaks very 
plainly about the war and the people who make it, Gawaine makes no 


20 See p. 11, below. In several places in this colloquy with Bedivere, Gawaine himself 
seems to be ‘echoing’ (it was written later) that talk with Lancelot. For example: 


*,..Burn Lancelot 
By inches till he give you back the Queen ; 
Then hang him — drown him — or do anything 
To rid the world of him.’ He killed my brothers, 
And he was once my friend.’ 


This speech is in direct contrast to one in the garden scene, quoted in note 24 below, in 
which Gawaine devises cruel deaths for himself if he does not remain Lancelot’s friend. 
It seems at least probable that in writing the garden scene Robinson deliberately worked 
toward adding credibility to the Gawaine-Bedivere scene in Merlin. 


21 Contrast Tennyson : 


Dagonet, the fool, whom Gawain in his mood 
Had made mock-knight of Arthur's Table Round... 
‘The Last Tournament.’ 
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answer; and it is remarkable that Dagonet, for all his truth, is never cruel 
or passionate about Gawaine's share in the wreckage. It is all inevitable. 
Gawaine is playing a role that is none too praiseworthy, but he has often 
been praiseworthy in the past, and he is following (as Dagonet had long 
since foreseen *) the inescapable bent of his nature. That is the impression 
that Dagonet gives, I think. On the stage, certainly, Gawaine’s unbroken 
silence would be very evident, and it would be essential to credibility that 
Dagonet not sound too harsh when he says, 


‘I'm glad you're not a fool, 
For then you might be rickety, as I am, 
And rational as Bedivere.’ 


Especially so, since in the end Gawaine is apparently made at least to 
suspect the justice of the stand which he cannot, even so, abandon: 


But Gawaine scowled and frowned and answered nothing 
As he went slowly down with Bedivere 
To Camelot.... 


There Merlin leaves him. It takes Lancelot to resolve the difficulty. 


IV 


Witn Lancelot, as with Merlin, ‘Gawaine’ is the first word in the poem. 
But in the garden conversation with Lancelot in the first book, there is 
more of the Tristram Gawaine, the Gawaine of friendship, the Gawaine 
of an understanding that goes not quite deep enough to destroy a basic 
optimism, than of the fearful, irritable Gawaine of the early books of 
Merlin. Either he has forgotten the clouds he saw upon Merlin’s ominous 
return from Broceliande, or he has considered them dispersible — not 
surprising when the King himself has apparently managed to forget the 
very truths which Merlin came back to tell him! Uncle and nephew alike 
ignore the unpleasant as long as they can — and suffer for it. 

But this comparative good cheer enables Robinson to use the garden 
scene to improve Gawaine’s cause considerably; and if anything he goes 
out of his way to improve it. He shows, for example, that the family 
feeling that prejudiced Gawaine against the perfectly worthy Lamorak is 
yet marked by some sense of proportion : 


‘Modred ? Agravaine ? My brothers ? 
And what if they be brothers? What are brothers, 
If they be not our friends, your friends and mine 7?’ 


He arranges that Gawaine’s relation to the Grail quest, which tells so 
strongly against him in Tennyson, is introduced frankly by Gawaine himself: 


‘Since we came back again to Camelot 
From our immortal Quest — I came back first — 


22 See p. 15, below. 
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No man has known you for the man you were 
Before you saw whatever ‘twas you saw, 

To make so little of kings and queens and friends 
Thereafter.’ 23 


And Lancelot, while not entirely approving, takes Gawaine’s failure on 
the Quest very gravely, without jeer or condemnation. On the other hand, 
he has a private doubt of Gawaine’s honor; but the reader — who has 
advantages of insight which Lancelot lacks — does not, I think, share the 
doubt, and ought perhaps to take it as part of the blindness into which 
the Light has dazzled him: 


Still with a frown that had no faith in it, 
Lancelot, pitying Gawaine’s lost endeavour 

To make an evil jest of evidence, 

Sat fronting him with a remote forbearance 

— Whether for Gawaine blind or Gawaine false, 
Or both, or neither, he could not say yet, 

If ever.... 


And Robinson makes quite clear later that the doubt was unjust, and 
that Lancelot knows it. Yet Lancelot paints a fair enough picture of one | 
side of Gawaine before Guinevere interrupts the colloquy; and he uses the 

word ‘glamour’ that Bedivere is to use a little later in Merlin: 


‘I ask of you, should strife arise 
In Camelot, to remember, if you may, 
That you've an ardor that outruns your reason, . 
Also a glamour that outshines your guile ; 
And you are a strange hater. I know that; 
And I’m in fortune that you hate not me.’ 


Gawaine accepts this rather grim view with characteristic relish, and his 
answer helps balance again the lighter and darker sides of his make-up: 


‘Praise Adam you are mellowing at last ! 

I've always liked this world, and would so still ; 
And if it is your new Light leads you on 

To such an admirable gait, for God’s sake, 
Follow it, follow it, follow it, Lancelot ; 
Follow it, as you never followed Glory.’ ™4 


Then Guinevere appears. Gawaine understands a good deal of the 
situation, Lancelot to the contrary notwithstanding : 


With all her poise, 
To Gawaine’s undeceived urbanity 
She was less queen than woman for the nonce.... 


23 Jt should perhaps be noted that both these speeches point up Gawaine’s profound 
belief in_friendship — the key, I believe, to his character. Friendship transcends a 
brotherhood in which there is no friendship; the Grail is suspect for as nearly an 
acceptable reason as possible: it lessens friendship. See p. 15 below. 

24 Everywhere Gawaine has a distinctive language; but, as in the speech, the language 
in the garden scene is especially vivid and pungent. Note also: 
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And his last, long speech, as he prepares to leave Lancelot and Guinevere 
together, is a model of lightness with dark undertones. There is obviously, 
for instance, something deeply ironic in describing Lancelot to Guinevere 
with such cheerful effrontery : 
‘This engine of renown, this hewer down daily 
Of potent men by scores in our late warfare.... 
and in announcing Lancelot’s planned self-exile so mockingly : 


‘... Has now inside his head a foreign fever 
That urges him away to the last edge 

Of everything, there to efface himself 

In ecstasy.... 


And in taking his leave so knowingly : 


, 


*,.. leaving you, 
1 leave the sun to shine for him alone, 
Whiles I grope on to gloom....’ 


— while all this time Lancelot and Guinevere must be waiting in agony for 


him to finish and go. 

But he does not understand the situation completely; and when he does 
go — wrongly believing his behavior has been the best for all concerned — 
Guinevere can hardly be blamed for reading only the surface Gawaine: 


‘“Gawaine has all the graces, yet he knows; 

He knows enough to be the end of us, 

If so he would.’ she said. ‘He knows and laughs 
And we are at the mercy of a man 

Who, if the stars went out, would only laugh.’ 


Lancelot’s reply is as ironically right as her statement was ironically wrong : 


Gawaine 
I fear no more than Gareth, or Colgrevance ; 
So far as it is his to be the friend 
Of any man, so far is he my friend — 
Till I have crossed him in some enterprise 
Unlikely and unborn.’ 


‘If I be not the friend of Lancelot, 

May I be nailed alive along the ground 
And emmets eat me dead. If I be not 
The friend of Lancelot, may I be fried 
With other liars in the pans of hell.’ 


Compare, too, a speech of Tennyson’s Gawain in “The Holy Grail’: 


‘But by mine eyes and by mine ears I swear, 
I will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl, 
To holy virgins in their ecstasies, 
Henceforward.’ 
The conversational styles are somewhat similar, and Robinson may well have derived 


part of his ideas for Gawaine’s speech habits from Tennyson; but in the one case the 
effect of the emphatic speech is attractive, in the other — I think — repellent. 
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Yet he soon goes off.on the wrong track again. What he says is shrewd; 
but it is simply not more than half true: ti 


‘Gawaine laughs alike at what he knows, 
And at the loose convenience of his fancy ; 
He sees in others what his humor needs 
To nourish it, and lives a merry life. 
Sometimes a random shaft of his will hit 
Nearer the mark than one a wise man aims 
With infinite address and reservation.’ 


Of what Gawaine seems, this is an admirable description. If it is not 
what he is, Gawaine is nonetheless largely to blame that Lancelot should 
be in error. But Gawaine is a thoroughly happy man. It is the status 
quo that provides him his happiness. He is therefore a conservative and 
is sensitive enough to recognize (if only subconsciously), and to try to 
stave off, the slightest winds of change. It is natural reaction then — 
especially from one who is also an optimist! — to try to laugh out of 
existence situations threatening upheaval. It is a natural reaction to try 
to hold on to one’s friends. It is unfortunate, but natural, that he refuses 
to see that the world is not static, and that some changes are unavoidable. 
And it is unfortunate, but natural, that his motives, however sound, should 
be misinterpreted. 

All this becomes perfectly obvious, I think, in Gawaine’s next appearance, 
with Bedivere in the King’s chamber in the dawn, waiting for news: 


...Gawaine at the window, where he stood 
Twisting his fingers feverishly behind him, 
Like one distinguishing indignantly, 

For swift eclipse and for offence not his, 
The towers and roofs and the sad majesty 
Of Camelot in the dawn, for the last time. 


Not a laugh is left in him. And Bedivere, from the start, takes him 
very, very seriously. Responding, Gawaine reveals himself more deeply 
than ever before. He bitterly regrets not accepting Lancelot at face value 
in the garden: 


‘Bedivere, 

Could I have given a decent seriousness 
To Lancelot while he said things to me 
That pulled his heart half out of him by the roots, 

...we might be now 
Asleep and easy in our beds at home.... 

A few right words 
Of mine, if said well, might have been enough. 
That shall Ir never know. I shall know only 
That it was I who laughed at Lancelot 
When he said what lay heaviest on his heart.’ 


But he has done what he could: he tried to discourage Modred from taking 
advantage of the approaching crisis; and he managed to send a warning 
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to Lancelot2® To the limit of his understanding, he has tried to serve his 
friend and avert tragedy. And Bedivere himself assures him that he could 
have done no more, 

Then, in the fifth book, comes Gawaine’s crisis; and ee that might 
otherwise have seemed repellent in his character in the later books of Merlin 
is dramatically justified. Lucan (like some messenger in a Greek play) 
comes and tells the fearful tale, withholding the most terrible part of the 
news — the deaths of Gareth and Gaheris — as long as possible. When 
he reveals it, Gawaine seizes and tries to throw him. The King intervenes: 


‘Stop, Gawaine. 
... You have lost yourself.’ 


Admirably, he regains control : 


‘More than myself it is that I have lost.... 
Forgive me, Lucan; I was a little mad.’ 


The faltering speeches that follow are warrant for all the determined stub- 
bornness soon to be displayed. He drags out of Lucan who it was who 


killed the brothers: 


‘His axes ? — or his axe! Which, Lucan? Speak! 
Speak, or by God you'll never speak again!... 
Forgive me, Lucan; I was a little mad.... 

There are too many currents on this ocean 


Where I'm adrift.’ 


Then, when he knows the whole truth, he speaks — as he does rather 
frequently — words central to Robinson's philosophy,** words of tragic 
disillusion : 


‘My folly it was 
...to take for true the inhuman glamour 
Of his [Lancelot’s] high-shining fame for that which most 
Was not the man. The truth we see too late 
Hides half its evil in our siupidiiy ; 
And we gape while we groan for what we learn’. 


He vows death on the killer. Yet, continuing human, he knows that 
Gareth and Gaheris are not his only loss: 


‘Gareth and Gaheris! Gareth!.., Lancelot !’ 27 


And it is plain that something beyond the usual revenge lies behind 
Gawaine’s passion. Not only are the brothers gone; friendship, everything 
in which he most deeply believed, is gone; and there is nothing left but to 
destroy the destroyer. 

25 Robinson probably invented this act of Gawaine’s. See Whiting, op. cit., p. 212. 

26 See, for example, Mark Van Doren, Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1927), 
pp. 89-90. 

27 It is typical of the common attitude that Winters fails to comment on the subtleties 
of Gawaine’s behavior in this crisis — he is merely ‘overcome with fury and hatred’ 
(Winters, op. cit., p. 75). 
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Thus the fifth book. But Robinson must also make plain that however 
human and inevitable Gawaine’s behavior may be, it is also wrong — that 
his tragedy is from the fatal flaw in his own character; and the sixth book 
therefore opens on quite a different note: 


The dark of Modred’s hour not yet availing, 
Gawaine it was who gave the King no peace; 
Gawaine it was who goaded him and drove him 
To Joyous Gard.... 


For it is in the nature of the legend that Gawaine should persuade and 
be wrong in his persuasion. Yet his very wrongness — his tragic flaw — 
is made by Robinson to arise out of his best trait. Gawaine’s passionate 
misdeeds in the Arthur-Lancelot wars can arise from many evils — 
moodiness, bloodthirstiness, stubbornness, misanthropy, envy, ambition, 
sheer love of discord — but from only one conceivable good: a profound 
brotherly devotion combined with a high standard of friendship. Dagonet 
(as Whiting points out”*) had seen the danger early in Merlin, had been 
concerned over what might result from Gawaine’s ‘friendly zeal.’ Lancelot, 
too, commented upon ‘an ardor that outruns ... reason.’ And Robinson, 
as I have shown, has emphasized the friendship role throughout. Gawaine 
may talk the pleasure-lover, but he acts the friend. And it thus comes not 
unexpectedly that a man with such strong convictions about friendship will 
hate strongly the friend who has apparently betrayed him — and especially 
when that betrayal involves the killing of friends and brothers. Hence 
Robinson, in building up Gawaine’s role as friend, paves the way for 
what Whiting called his most favorable presentation in the Wars. And 
his flaw — friendly zeal insufficiently controlled, misdirected; the naive 
view that all friends feel, or should feel, equally strongly about friendship 
— arises directly out of his finesi characteristic. Like Lear, Othello,” 
Oedipus, it is possible to admire him and pity him in his wrongness. 


23 @p., citi, p. 212. 

29 The parallel with Othello may be illuminating. Othello’s behavior to Desdemona is 
at least as dreadful as Gawaine’s misdeeds and arises from a similar cause: impossibly 
high standards of friendship and of love. A friend, like Iago, is to be believed; a 
wife who besmirches love is not worthy to live. A husband equally upset but with less 
uncompromising ideals would have seen through his ‘friend’ or learned the truth through 
arguing with his wife. A knight equally upset but with less idealistic concepts of friend- 
ship and brotherhood might have learned the truth from Lancelot and believed it; might 
have realized that in persecuting Lancelot for a misdeed committed unknowingly and in 
passion, he would be guilty of a deeper misdeed than that of him whom he persecuted. 
It should be noted, too, that Othello’s tragic flaw is a flaw only because the world is not 
so good as he believes it; if it were, his ‘flaw’ would not exist. This is, I think, unusual 
in tragic heroes. Lear, for instance, believes the world better than it is, but he has 
a genuine flaw anyhow: pride and obstinacy. But Gawaine’s flaw is much like 
Othello’s — and more justified: for if the Arthurian world of chivalry is to survive it 
can do so only the basis of a belief in friendship as thoroughgoing as Gawaine’s. And 
when Gawaine, the one man who retains the ideal, is disillusioned — when indeed it has 
become naive to have such an ideal — that world is doomed. 
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Yet he is wrong. And Lancelot’s generosity throughout his speeches 
with Bors and Guinevere deepens Gawaine’s error while justifying it: 


‘Say, then, you had split 
The uncovered heads of two men with an axe, 
...and then learned 
That you had butchered Gaheris and Gareth — 
evens YOUR 
Might hesitate before you drew the blood 
Of him that was their brother, and my friend. 
Yes, he was more my friend, was I to know, 
Than I had said or guessed; for it was Gawaine 
Who gave to Bors the word that might have saved us.’ 


And throughout the sixth book and the seventh, while the war ends at 
Joyous Gard and then begins again in France, Gawaine — who is offstage 
— and Gawaine’s hate hover unpleasantly over the action. 

Then, in the eighth book, Modred’s villainy makes a lesser war, of which 
everyone is weary, seem foolish. The King hurries home, and Gawaine 
(to whom Lancelot has given his death wound) offers Lancelot truce. 
Lancelot, accepting, goes to help Arthur. On his way, he finds Gawaine 
in his tent in bed. It is very lonely. The two are old friends and have 
been heroic opposites; and nothing much matters any more. Gawaine’s 
fury has driven him to pathetic straits: wakening and recognizing Lancelot, 


Fear for a moment seized him, and his heart, 

Long whipped and driven with fever, paused and flickered, 
As like to fail too soon. Fearing to move, 

He waited; fearing to speak, he waited; fearing 

To see too clearly or too much, he waited.... 


Lancelot says something commonplace. At once they forgive each other. 
It is a deep and manifest relief to both to be talking together freely. The 
rest of the book is almost all Gawaine, talking; explaining, commenting 
upon, the whole sorry business — speaking often not only for himself, 
but for Robinson, as the man who, being a man, sees, as he must, too late: 


‘, ..I have no more venom in me now.’ 
“When the world sees, 
The world will have another turn in madness ; 
And so, as I've a glimpse, ad infinitum.'' 
‘T’ve always liked this world ; 
And I would a deal rather live in it 
Than leave it in the middle of all this music.’ 
‘My truth might have a prejudicial savor 
To strangers, but we are not strangers now.’ 
‘I tell you, as I told you long ago.... 
That all your doubts that you had then of me 
...Wwere sick doubts.’ 
“The world has paid enough 
For Camelot. It is the world’s turn now — 
Or so it would be if the world were not 
The world.’ 2° 


30 Barnard points out (op. cif., p. 118) Robinson considered the first sentence of this 
quotation ‘the most significant line in the two poems.’ 
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‘Say to the King 
That I saw nothing vaster than my shadow, 
Until it was too late for me to see; 
Say that I loved him well, but served him ill.’ 


A memorable (if perhaps overlengthy) speech! In unquoted portions, he 
comments accurately upon Modred, Lancelot, Guinevere, Arthur, Merlin, 
Vivian, Bedivere.** Finally he sleeps. Hours pass. And then: 


‘Peace to your soul, Gawaine,’ Lancelot said, 
And would have closed his eyes. But they were closed. 


V 


Decidedly, the character has a completeness about it; and it ought, in turn, 
to have a determinable significance and function. For one thing, Gawaine 
— rather strangely, considering how the two books are intertwined — is 
the only figure who appears really prominently in both Merlin and 
Lancelot. No doubt it is deliberate, and not especially surprising, that 
Merlin’s share of the story is dealt with entirely in one book, Lancelot’s 
in the other, so that neither man appears in both. But Dagonet too is 
disposed of in Merlin; Lamorak is disposed of in Merlin; and Bedivere, 
who appears in both, is too shadowy to matter. Arthur, it is true, also 
‘appears in both; but Arthur is rather like the king in chess, so important 
that he is not important at all, a ‘man’ whose movements — unlike the 
knight's — are quite uninteresting. And no one else figures, for Guinevere, 
of course, does not appear in Merlin, nor Vivian in Lancelot. Such special 
prominence as Gawaine’s, then — a prominence which supersedes the 
immediate love stories, which makes his name the first word in two of the 


31 And he disposes of his part in the Pelleas story, in which he appears so unpleasantly 
in Tennyson. In the seventh book of Lancelot, Robinson has made Lancelot say to 
Guinevere : 

‘Your tale’s as brief as Pelleas with his vengeance 

On Gawaine, whom he swore that he would slay 

At once for stealing of the lady Ettard.’ 


But Gawaine now says: 
‘Remember me 
To Pelleas, too,and tell him that his lady 
Was a vain serpent. He was dying once 
For love of her, and had me in his eye 
For company along the dusky road 
Before me now. But Pelleas lived, and married.’ 


Thus carefully does Robinson obliterate the dishonorable parts of Gawaine’s story in 


The Idylls of the King. 

32 In Tennyson, too, Gawain is one of the few characters (other than Arthur, Guinevere, 
Lancelot, and Merlin) who has a significant part in more than one of the poems. He 
is, however, not the only one — there is, for instance, Vivien; he does not appear in all 
the Idylls ; and his story, though it takes him straight into ghosthood, certainly lacks the 


completeness which Robinson gives it. 
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poems, which assigns to him the key speech of Merlin and Lancelot, which 
gives him an important place in episodes where he never before appeared 
— such special prominence ought to have a reason. Actually it has, 
I think, several. 

But to begin with the simplest case, Tristram. In Tristram, as I have 
said, Gawaine is messenger, foil, and friend. That it is Gawaine here 
rather than some other knight is perhaps because Robinson saw that the 
character he had developed in the other two poems suited his needs 
particularly well in this one. Anyone could have delivered a message; but 
Gawaine is just the knight who can both comfort the fears of Isolt of 
Brittany and make the cool-headed comments on Tristram’s misery at 
Joyous Gard. And why create a new character when one is already 
available? This aspect, I am inclined to think, would have occurred to 
the poet first; but the reverse aspect is equally valid and important: for 
Tristram is just the place to give us the gay yet loyal Gawaine of normal 
times with whom to compare the Gawaine who develops through passion 
to final peace and resolution in Merlin and Lancelot. 

But the principal value of Gawaine in Tristram, qua Tristram, it seems 
to me, is that he is the disinterested normal person. Who else is 
sufficiently detached to play such a role? Morgan might perhaps play 
it for a time, but she is not really disinterested and certainly not normal. 
Gawaine, on the other hand, is both; and furthermore, unlike all the other 
subsidiary characters, he is a young man, and a young man of very healthy 
emotions. And possibly only a young man may, without suspicion (however 
unjust) of dealing in sour grapes, comment rationally on the ecstasies of 
young love. (Not that sour grapes are always undesirable: consider 
Pandarus and Troilus.) 

Why is such a role desirable in Tristram? The question is a broad 
one, but one thing is sure: such a role has been found desirable again and 
again. Mercutio is, of course, the classic example. But shift ground a 
little, and there are Enobarbus on Antony, Celia on Rosalind, Sancho Panza 
on the Don, even Iago on Othello. Parallels, however, are after all only 
parallels, and certain actual advantages of the role might very well be listed: 

1. A person like Gawaine presents a standard by which to judge the 
depth of emotion of the principals, and to display facets of their personalities 
which another impassioned person could not bring out. 

2. There is always a danger that tragedy will slip into the ridiculous. 
In this poem, for instance, Tristram’s swooning and other emotional 
acrobatics come dangerously close. If an emotionally uninvolved person 
makes the obvious comment, the reader is likely to find himself more willing 
to believe in the genuineness of the emotion. 

3. Verisimilitude and a needed relaxation are provided. It would be 
difficult to believe in’ (or bear) a world made up entirely of Tristrams 
Isolts, and Marks. The emotional pitch is too high; few could rise to it 
for long. A character like Gawaine is a relief and a reassurance. 

Gawaine, I believe, fulfils these purposes in Tristram. If he fulfils a 
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purpose of his own as well, and if he emerges as a character in his own 
right — so much the better. 

But in Merlin and Lancelot the ‘disinterested person’ becomes involved. 
And here I need to make a further distinction. In Tristram it is not only 
that the other important characters are in abnormal circumstances; as I have 
suggested, they are themselves abnormal. Few people, I should think, 
have the capacity for passion of Tristram or Isolt of Ireland; few, the 
patience and forbearance and courage of Isolt of Brittany; few, the reptilian 
evil of Andred; few, Mark’s capacity for blind and passionate blunder. 
And accordingly, even when Gawaine becomes involved, in the later poems, 
he is still the only normal character: ** what Merlin is, it is difficult to 
say, but he is not normal, and Vivian is his not-normal foil and opposite; 
Lancelot and Guinevere are what Tristram and Isolt might have been had 
they been older and Mark another Arthur; Dagonet — who does, indeed, 


fulfil the role of dispassionate observer for a while — is an eccentric; 
Lamorak is choleric; Blaise is mysterious. 
And Gawaine, the normal, is involved — normally. Arthur is first 


wilfully blind, as a king should not be, then querulously regretful; Bedivere 
tries to see both sides, which is more than most people would have done; 
Merlin and Dagonet beat a rather puzzling retreat; Lancelot has seen the 
Light, which colors his every action. But Gawaine is gloriously normal. 
He loves his friends and loves a wench and hates his enemies. He sees 
things in the usual way of the world, without mystical or philosophical 
overtones. His brothers are killed, and, quite naturally, he is enraged 
and wants to punish the man who killed them. When he has fulfilled his 
aim and sees the havoc he has wrought, he is, quite naturally, repentant. 
And he has learned an important Robinsonian lesson, a lesson very common 
in this world: that individuals can learn (though probably too late), but 
the world as a whole cannot. 

So, from one end of Robinson’s Arthurian world to the other, Gawaine 
is the human being to whom all others may be compared; the one person 
thoroughly at home in that dim and magnificent world which it is Robinson's 
purpose to show brought to ruin by the wilfulness of Arthur and Lancelot 
and Guinevere and — but he is obscure and insignificant — Modred. 
Ina way, indeed, it is Gawaine’s story. Tristram is the story of Tristram 
and the Isolts. Merlin is the story of Merlin and Vivian and the 
approaching destruction of Camelot. Lancelot is the story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere and the final destruction of Camelot. But Tristram 
and Merlin and Lancelot (and especially, of course, the last two) are 
the story of a very human, faulty, and engaging young man who is deeply 
wronged, wrongs deeply in turn, and is brought to repentance and death. 


33 Few people, probably, have Gawaine’s high ideals of friendship, but in a world of 
brotherhood in chivalry it can at least be said that such an ideal ought fo be the norm; 
and at any rate it is certainly easier for the reader to enter into and sympathize with 
Gawaine’s behavior than that of any other important character in the two poems. 
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And like Lancelot (though more humanly than Lancelot), and far 
more, I believe, than Merlin or Tristram, the stature of his story and 
of himself is tragic.*4 

This, then, is what I believe Robinson to have done with Gawaine. He 
has, I believe, made something new and intensely alive of a personage 
who, in the nature of the legend, had to appear, and importantly. He has 
molded him into a character he could legitimately use to fill a dozen needs, 
thereby keeping his dramatis personae dramatically small. He has made 
his own story significant in, and representative of, the general tragedy. 
The Gawain of Tennyson, the Gawaine of Malory, even the Gawain who 
encountered the Green Knight — none of these could have achieved so 
much. Robinson created out of the old materials an essentially new 
Gawaine; and by doing so he not only gave to his poems a three-dimensional 
human being, fascinating and memorable, but attained a degree of economy 
and unity which his work could scarcely otherwise have possessed. 


University of Kentucky. Jacos H. Apter. 


Notes and News 
Pearl 609—611 


The following passage in Pearl (XI, 609-611) appears to have puzzled the 
ingenuity of various philologists : 


Hys fraunchyse is large bat euer dard 
To Hym bat mat} in synne rescoghe ; 
No blysse bet fro hem reparde 


One of the several rival interpretations is: “His [God's] generosity, which 
is always inscrutable [lit. lay hidden], is abundant to the man who recovers 
his soul from sin. From such men no happiness is withheld.’ This 
interpretation is objected to by E. V. Gordon (ed. 1953 of Pearl, Notes 
p. 67), who, observing that this is a notoriously difficult passage, remarks 
‘bat euer dard is an unnatural phrase to use of the inscrutability of God’s 
grace, since it is in the past tense, and ME. dare, though it may mean 
“lie hidden”, bears usually a connotation of fear; moreover, Hym pat mat3 


84 The pity and fear which Aristotle demands from tragedy are aroused, he says, by 
‘undeserved misfortune’ to ‘one like ourselves’; and the tragic hero should be ‘a man 
not pre-eminently. virtuous and just, whose misfortune, however, is brought upon him 
not by vice and depravity but by some error of judgement.’ This definition seems to me 
to apply perfectly to Gawaine. Of the others, Tristram seems to me too sentimental for 
a tragic hero; Merlin is not ‘one like ourselves’; Lancelot comes nearest to the genuinely 
tragic in that he is ‘like ourselves’ except for the Light and comes to an end great 
enough for tragedy — not a mere philosophical withdrawal like Merlin’s or an inescapably 
sordid murder like Tristram’s. It is at least usual, too, that the tragic hero comes to 
realize his flaw; Gawaine and Lancelot do, Tristram does not. 
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in synne rescoghe “him that makes rescue in sin” certainly seems more 
applicable to God than to a man who rescues his own soul, especially in a 
passage emphasizing the bounty of God's grace, not grace conferred 
according to merit.’ 

Another interpretation is that proposed by C. G. Osgood and Sir 
I. Gollancz in their editions of Pearl (1906 & 1921 respectively): ‘That 
man’s privilege is great who ever stood in awe of Him [God] who rescues 
sinners. From such men no happiness is withheld.’ To E. V. Gordon 
(loc. cit.) this interpretation ‘would seem preferable, and although no 
parallel use of dare with to can be adduced, it seems not unlikely that the 
poet, hard pressed for a rhyme-word (in a series of six), is using dard in 
the sense ‘cowered to, shrank in fear before’, having in mind possibly such 
phrases as bowed to, louted to.’ This interpretation, however, is opposed 
by R. Morris (Academy xxxix) and K. Sisam (Fourteenth Century Verse 
and Prose p. 227), the latter observing that ‘it is difficult to believe that 
even a poet hard pressed would use dard to Hym to mean, “feared Him”’.’ 

It appears from this that it is especially the sense and construction of 
dard which has been the chief obstacle to a satisfactory solution. 

One wonders why none of the above mentioned linguists should have 
proposed to take ‘dard to Hym’ as meaning ‘dared to go to Him’, ‘had 
the courage to turn to Him’, since this would render the passage quite 
easily understandable. How strong a case can be made out for this 
interpretation appears from the following points: 

In the first place there is the fact that in Middle English nearly all 
the other ‘auxiliaries’ could be used with a connotation of motion in com- 
bination with an adjunct denoting direction, so that ‘I must to Oxford’, 
‘I shall to Oxford’ stood for ‘I must go to O.’; ‘I shall go to O.’ etc. 
The usage dates from the earliest Old English and was of Germanic 
origin; it was common in OHG and OS, and is still current in modern 
Dutch, German and the Scandinavian languages. To call this idiom 
elliptical, as OED does, is misleading, since it would suggest that the 
construction with the infinitive of a verb of motion (e.g. go) after the 
auxiliary should be the regular (‘correct’) one. A few Old and Middle 
English examples follow. (Later examples — which certainly do occur — 
have not been adduced, since they are irrelevant in discussion of the 


language in Pearl.) 


Shall. Beowulf 2815, Ic him efter sceal. | Idem 1179, bonne bu forp scyle. | AElfric, 
Saints’ Lives 33, 86, bin fader sceal mid me fo mynstre. | 12.. O.E. Homl. (Morris) 
ii, 183, for bine gulte i shal nu fo pine. | c1200 Vices & V. (EETS) 25, 30, bo de euele 
habbeb idon and naht ibett, he sculen in to dan eche fiere. | c 1300 Harrowing of Hell 
(Everym. ed.) p. 148, Who that ones commys helle within He shalle never owte. | 1297 
R. Glouc., 7113, pe ssephurdes & pe ssep. al so ssolleb to be pine of helle. | c1330 Why 
Werre (Wright, Polit. Songs of Engl.) 171, He shal into the freitur and ben i-mad 
ful glad, | 1350 Will. of Palerne 2361, be beres fel schal neuer fro my bac. | c 1386 
Chaucer, C. T. D1637, Thou shalt with me fo helle to-night. | c1390 tr. Liber Catonis, in 
Minor Poems Vern. MS (EETS) 44, Whon hou schalt to market, A-tyre be as pou 
can. | 1390 Gower, Conf. Am., (Morley 1889) IV p. 182, I wot never what I am, Ne 
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whider I shall, ne whenne I cam. | c1450 Capgrave, Life St. Aug. xi, be same man stand 
in study wheither he schal to pe good wey or nowt. | cl450 Cov. Myst. (Pollard) Mary 
Magd. 1183, On xall my westment and myn aray. | 1475-88 Cely Papers (Malden) no 98, 
as for Botterell he shall owte of preson and all that were ther yn for the same mater. 


Should. Elfred, Oros. 6, 31, He nyste Aweer he uf sceolde. | Idem 3, 5, hie ...wiston 
hwider hie sceoldon. | Idem 86, 3, ic zr sede bet we to helle sceoldon. | AEIfric, 
Gen. XXII, 4, ba dune.. beer ber hig to sceoldon to ofsleanne Isaac. | c1275 Layamon 
4729, Brenne.. flockede his cnihtes alse hii solde to fihte. | c1377 Piers Pl. XV, One. . tolde 
me whyder I shulde. | 1462 Marg. Paston, 18 May (in: Paston Lett.), sche seithe .. her 
frendes thynke that she schulde up to London. 


Will. Beowulf 318, Ic fo se wille. | Leechdoms (Cockayne) ii, 134, 22, er him se 
fefer fo wille. | Paris Psalter (Krapp) 100, 1, Hwenne du me wille to. | Genesis 760, Nu 
wille ic eft 3am lige near. | 11.. O.E. Homl. (Morris) i, 35, penne heo [sc. the soul] 
wulle ut of pon licome. | al225 Ancr. R. 60 (MS T.), Hund wil in at open dure. | 1250 
Fox & Wolf 244, Weder wolt pow? | 13.. Curs. M. 20356, now my ladi wil me 
fro. | c1330 Sir Orfeo 316, pider ichill, bi Godes name! | c1386 Chaucer C. T. B1766, 
Mordre wol out. | Idem D1387, Seyde this yeman, ‘wiltow fer to day?’ | c1400 Gawain 
& Gr. Kn. 2132, Bot I wyl to be chapel. for chance bat may falle. | c1400 Maundev. 19, 8, He 
may go be londe 3if he will to jerusalem. | c1425 Lydgate, Siege Theb. (EETS) 4, 1862, 
For he woll forth. | cl1440 Tale of Guiscardo & Ghism. (EETS) 35, 579, Youth wol 
to youth. 


Would. O.E. Chron. an. 1009, ba hi fo scipan woldon. | AEZlfric, Num. XXI, 33, Hig 
_ gewendon bonne and woldon to Basan. | al240 Sawles Warde 9, be beof walde to his 

hus. | 1330 Sir Orfeo 71, Ac ever she held in a cry And wold up and away. | Idem 378, 
He «olf in after, 3if he mizt. | Idem 296, neuer he nist whider bai wold. | c1350 Will. 
of Pal. 735, a-way wold it neuer. | al425 (c1400) Laud Bk. (EETS) 10862, He held 
his horse & wolde no ferre. | c1485 Tale of Guiscardo & Ghism. (EETS) 335, She said 
to her chamber..she would forth right. 


May. O.E. Gospels, Mk. X, 15, Swa hwylc swa Godes rice ne onfehd swa lytling, ne 
mzeg he on pet. | Genesis 381, Ic..ne meg of dissum liobobendum. | Crist & Satan 420, 
Nu ic be halsige .. bet ic up heonon meege and mote mid minre meegbe?. | A&lfric, Gen. VI, 
21, of eallum mettum, be to mete magon. | c1290 Southern Leg., Mich. (Ld. EETS) 604, 
It ne may no feor for be colde. | c1330 Arth. & Merl. (Kélbing) 7907, For we no mow 


no whar oway. | 


Might. Beowulf 754, No Sy zr fram meahte. | O.E.Chron. an. 1131 (MS E), ber man 
him held pet he ne mihte na east na west, | O.E. Chron. (Peterb.) an. 1137, pat he ne 
myhte nowiderwardes, | c1290 Southern Leg., Becket (Ld. MS; EETS) 1160, He sat 
adoun and ne mi3te no fer. | al375 Will. of Palerne 2441, Meliors was al mat; sche ne 
mizt no furber. | c1386 Chaucer, C.T. A4117, it was nyght and forther myghte they 
noght. | cl400 Maundev. 99, 13, he was so wery, bat he myghte no ferthere, | al400 
Lanfranc, Science of Cirurgie (EETS) 139, 10, He my3te forb wib no word. | 2?a1400 
Wars Alex. (Skeat) 1369, bat he feghys & fermes so fast to be wall, So negh bat vnneth 
a nedyll myght narowly bytwene. 


Mote. Crist & Satan 622, Wenab bet heo moten to bere meran byrig up to enolu 
swa odre dydon. | Idem 300, Us ongean cumad pusend engla, gif [we bidler vetoed 
Idem 420, Np ic be halsige...bzt ic up heonon meege and mote. | O. E. Riddles (Krapp) 
39, 20, Nefre hio...fo helle mot. | al338 Mannyng, Chron. II, 308, Ferrere mote he 
nouht. | 1374 Chaucer, Troil. III, 1475, Now fele I that myn herte mot a-two. 


+ Cf. what G. Ph. Krapp (ed. Junius MS 1931, Note p. 240) says about this passage: 
Thorpe, Bouterwek assume a loss in the MS. after megde. Ettmiiller supplies feran one 
meegde and assumes a loss after feran. Graz, Eng, Stud. XXI, 21, would either read fare 
for megée, or assume a loss in the MS. But the text may stand, with the verb of motion 
omitted (my italics) after mege and mote.’ 
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Must, Ailfric, Saints’ Lives 3, 328, He begeat leafe bet he of bam lande moste. | (Idem 
10, 221, bet is bet se sunu sceolde symle fon fo pam hade.. efter his tader geendunge 
and non oder ne moste.) | 1250 Fox & Wolf 85, Adoun he moste. | c1386 Chaucer C.T. 
B281, Allas! unto the Barbre nacioun I mooste anoon. | c1425 Cast. Persev. 3038 in 
Macro Plays 167, For, wrechyd sowle, bou muste to helle (OED). | 


Mun, c1435 Torr. Portugal 1113, Sir, he said, I trow, she mone To the prynce off 
Aragon. | cl475 Rauf Coilzear 425, Thow mon fo Paris to the King (OED).2 


Secondly there is the fact that the O.E. verbs (ge)neban and gepbristian, 
and the ME verb adventure, all of them synonyms or near-synonyms of 
to dare = ‘to have boldness or courage’, ‘to be so bold as’, are frequently 
used in combination with an adjunct of direction to express motion, e.g. : 


Beowulf 508, git..on deop weeter..nebdon. | Idem 537, wit on garsecg ut ..neddon. | 
Rune Poem (Dobbie) 64, gif hi sculun neban on nacan tealtum. | Judith 277, He in bet 
burgeteld nedde. | Juliana 302, Nebde ic..bzr ic Neron besweac. | Andreas 950, Nu 
du, Andreas, scealt .. genedan in gramra gripe. | Alfred, Oros. (EETS) 77, 20, He genedde 
under anne elpend. | Fates of the Apostles (Vercelli Bk, Krapp) 50, Thomas briste 
genedde on Indea. 

Ancient Laws & Instit. of Engl. (Thorpe) Th. i, 324, 12, Gif mordwyrhtan..fo bam 
gepristian . . 

c1340 Alisaunder (Skeat) 902, be..Atenieeins auntred hym till. | c1350 Gamelyn, in 
M.E. Metr. Romances (French & Hale) 666, I wil auntre to pe dore. | 1436 Libelle of 
Engl. Polycye (Warner) 324, They aventure ful gretly unto the baye For salte (MMED). | 


Lastly — and this is perhaps the strongest point — the following 
quotations show that the verb to dare was actually used with a connotation 
of motion. Though the evidence is meagre — no Old English and only 
two Middle English examples having been found * — it at least proves that in 
this respect to dare was not an exception among the auxiliaries. (It may 
by the way be observed that in Pres. D. Dutch the type ‘Hij durft niet 
naar school’ [lit. ‘He dares not to school’] represents current idiom.) 


c1380 Sir Ferumb. (EETS) 3726, Ferrer ne draste pay no3t for fere. | c1385 Chaucer, 
L.G.W. 2215, For though so be that shyp or boot here come, Home to my contree dar 
I not for drede. 


If what has been postulated above should be applicable to the construction 
‘dard to Hym’ in Pearl, (and when euer is not taken in the sense ‘always’, 
but in the sense ‘at any time’), the translation of the passage would run: 
‘That man’s privilege is great who (at a certain moment in his life) had 
the courage to go or turn to Him [God] who rescues sinners. From such 
men no happiness is withheld.’ 


Nijmegen. F, TH. VISSER. 


2 With can I have only be able to find later instances, e.g. al536 Tindale, Pathw. 
Holy Script., Wks I 27, ‘The more tangled art thou therein, and canst nowhere through.’; 
c1620 Ben Jonson, The Golden Age Restored (in: Songs & Poems of B, J. 1924) p. 124, 
‘And I can not away.’ 

3 A Jater instance is: 1697 Dryden, Virg. Past. VI, 6, ‘Apollo.. bade me feed My fatning 
Flocks, nor dare beyond the Reed’ (OED). 
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A Handbook of English Grammar. By R. W. ZANDvooRT. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1957. xii + 351 pp. 2Is. 


This is a revised edition of Professor Zandvoort’s manual of English 
grammar, which bears the same title and contains Dutch translations of 
the English examples as well as comparisons between English and Dutch 
usage. The older book has run through six editions. It is the only one 
on sale in the Netherlands, and also remains obtainable abroad. The 
new version has obviously benefited by the opportunities for revision and 
tightening up which so many editions have offered: there are very few of 
the slips which the handling of such a large material might, and usually 
does, give rise to, and the general impression is one of great thoroughness 
and meticulous care. 

Every writer of a book of this type, midway in size and scope between 
the huge multivolume grammars that address themselves to scholars only, 
and those which are meant as practical adjuncts in the acquisition of a 
foreign language, is faced with certain problems of method. The following 
remarks about the way in which Z. copes with these may serve as some 
indication of the aims he sets himself and the character of his book. 

(1) The first of these problems is that of space: how to get an account 
of all the principal features of the language dealt with into the compass 
of a moderately-sized book. This problem Z. has solved admirably. 
Within 351 pages the reader is presented with a compact and lucid 
account of practically all the features of the English language which he can 
reasonably be expected to ask for. The arrangement of the material and 
the typographical layout prevent the main lines of the presentation from 
being swamped by the details. The way in which generalizations and 
examples are made to throw a reciproca! light on each other could not 
be better. Duplication is avoided by a network of cross-references. The 
method is rigorously synchronic, except for the idea of ‘conversion’ (i.e. the 
use of a word from one word class in another), which forms the subject of 
Part VIII, and even here the disturbing element may perhaps be said to 
be the word ‘conversion’, rather than the concept. 

(2) The second is the problem of what kind of examples the writer is 
to use to illustrate his generalizations. Here again Z.’s book comes out 
with flying colours: the examples are exceptionally good and always 
calculated to throw a maximum of light on the phenomenon in question. 
The balance between generalization and examples is judiciously maintained. 
That some of the latter are apparently constructed or ‘cooked’ seems to 
me all to the good in a book like the present, where they are meant as 
illustrations of the author's generalizations, and not — as e.g. Jespersen’s 
in his Modern English Grammar — as a presentation of the raw material 
on which his conclusions are based. Z. does not explain in his preface to 
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what extent his specimens of English usage are constructed or genuine, 
but I presume the former to be the case in the majority of instances, because 
they are succincter and more to the point than most genuine specimens 
would be. Long examples are apt to detract the student’s attention from 
the point to be illustrated, and it is often hard to find genuine short ones. 
In any case, a grammarian so familiar with English usage as Z. can safely 
be trusted to construct examples which are as good as genuine ones, and 
there would not be much point in demanding that he should waste his time 
hunting for an example to illustrate e.g. that he is used with reference to 
a male person (364). He is surely justified in saving himself the trouble 
by constructing (as I suppose he has done) the simple example: / Where's 
father? — Here he comes /. It is true that for the analysis of subtle nuances 
one often wants a genuine example with the phenomenon in question in 
its full context, and this is in fact what Z. does in such cases. Z. gives 
chapter and verse for some, but apparently not nearly for all, of his genuine 
examples, and he invariably does so when he has borrowed an example 
_ from another writer. Thus he provides the example / The whole world 
is rapidly becoming Americanized | with the footnote ‘J. B. Priestley, quoted 
by H. T. Svartengren in an article in Moderna Sprak’. To acknowledge 
the loan of such a very common and perfectly normal sentence seems a 
work of supererogation. The point is, of course, a very minor one, and 
would not deserve comment, were it not for the fact that Z.’s practice as 
regards giving and withholding source references for his own examples is 
somewhat puzzling — the only thing in the book that one might call 
unsystematic. 

A minor problem in connexion with the choice of examples is this: how 
should a grammarian “deal with the queerer fish that come into his net 
when he is collecting his material? Some grammarians include them in 
their books, partly because of the analogy with the inductive method of 
the natural sciences, and partly, no doubt, because they treasure such 
finds for their rarity value and cannot bring themselves to throw them 
into the sea again. Z.’s examples are, practically without exception, good 
specimens of perfectly natural English. I think he has done well in so 
rigorously excluding oddities: language description is an account of some 
kind of norm, and it is not only defensible, but also methodologically 
correct, to set aside those complete departures from the norm which are 
to be found in slipshod or eccentric writers: after all no grammarian would 
use examples from Sartor Resartus and Finnigans Wake and to do so 
would indeed play havoc with any grammar which attempted to take 
them into account. 

Not only Z.’s choice of examples, but also his handling of them, deserves 
high praise. This applies especially to the way in which he uses them 
to bring out the finer shades of English usage, including the stylistic 
spheres (the spoken and literary language) to which words and phrases 
belong, and the relative frequency of their use. Another useful feature of 
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the book is the way in which attention is called to differences of stress 
and pitch whenever these perform semantic or stylistic functions. 

(3) A third problem is that of the principles of grammatical analysis to 
be adopted. Most writers of large-scale English grammars in the present 
century have worked on the assumption that the traditional methods, 
originally designed to deal with Latin and Greek, are inadequate to deal 
with a language which has become typologically so far removed from these 
as modern English. One difficulty here is that there is no consensus of 
opinion as to what methods should replace the traditional ones. On the 
whole, each of the grammarians in question have proposed their own, and 
the latter are not easily understood except in the context of their general 
grammatical philosophy. This may be why Z. has elected to follow, with 
some modifications, the traditional methods, tempered, however, by a 
lively sense of the infinite variations which usage plays on the structural 
pattern, however one chooses to describe it. 

I think Z. would have profited by taking more account of some of the 
innovations introduced by other grammarians. Thus, Jespersen’s concept 
of nexus (to be handled with caution, it is true) would have been useful 
in the analysis of the accusative with infinitive (which would thus not have 
been separated from the closely related ‘accusative with adjective’ (e.g. 
| He found the cage empty /), and also in dealing with the gerund. In 41, 
Z.’s analysis of the type / I like boys to be quiet | is, in fact, to all intents 
and purposes the same as Jespersen’s, though without the word ‘nexus’. 

The nexus analysis would also have rendered unnecessary the rather 
awkward concept of ‘nominative with infinitive’? (46 ff., ic. the type / the 
ship was seen to heel to starboard/), and would have provided an easily 
understood explanation of types like / the house wants painting / (71 note) 
and | I hate people to talk of it /, where the mention of two subjects is 
probably more bewildering to the ordinary student than the introduction, 
once and for all, of anew grammatical concept would be. It would also have 
facilitated the explanation of such types as / Have I made this clear ?/ (592) 
and / uttered with the tongue slack / (702). Cf. also the difficulty 


1 Among the innovations adopted by Z. the following may be mentioned: In contra- 
distinction to the earlier Dutch editions of the Handbook he now interprets the relative 
that as a particle, and not as a pronoun (463). He describes the possessive pronouns as 
(functionally at least) genitives of the personal pronouns, a view with which I cordially 
agree: their classification as a separate category goes back to Latin, where there are 
obvious grounds for it, but it has no foundation in English grammar. He keeps the 
of-phrase separate from the genitive, and the to-phrase from the indirect object, and he does 
not regard the use of more, most as part of the grammatical category of comparison. 
In 743 ff. the useful distinction between unilateral and bilateral concord embodies a 
Glossematic principle of analysis. 

2 This, incidentally, would have the advantage of doing away with the term ‘nominative 
with infinitive’, which does not seem a very satisfactory one: (a) it emphasizes the 
nominative case instead of the grammatically more relevant subject-relation, and (b) it is 
ambiguous and might as well be applied to other constructions, such as the types ‘he recite 


poetry !/ and ja plan was agreed on: the men to go in search of water and the women 
to remain in the camp/. 
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mentioned in 101-02 of deciding whether we have a participle or a gerund 
in / I can’t understand a clergyman going to a cinema /, / surprised to see 
a clergyman going to a cinema /, and | found by a clergyman going to a 
cinema /. 

It also seems to me that Jespersen’s concept of rank (primary, secondary 
and tertiary) would have served a useful purpose in doing away with such 
designations as ‘verbal adjective’ (63, e.g. | a charming hostess/). It would 
also come in handy in explanations of the opposition me/mine (395). 
‘Primary’ seems preferable to such a term as ‘substantival use’ with reference 
to this (418) and what (447) and the like, seeing that it is only syntactically, 
and not formally, that the use of these words can be described as akin to 
that of substantives in the cases in question. Analysis in terms of ‘rank’ 
would also have made unnecessary the grouping together (773 ff.) of 
phenomena like ups and downs and a boy king as types of respectively 
complete and incomplete conversion. It would, it seems to me, be preferable 
to reserve the term ‘conversion’ to the former type, and analyse the latter 
as containing an unconverted substantive used as a secondary. 

There is no separate treatment of the category of case. (The only 
reference in the index is to a footnote on page 128, though case is of course 
mentioned numerous times in connection with individual words.) It would 
_ have been interesting to have had a general survey of the English case 
system, including a discussion of the problem whether English has a dative 
(as I believe it has, seeing that the place of the indirect object in the 
sentence is just as much an expression form as a suffix is). 

One could also wish for an explanation of the mechanism by which 
attribution (subordination) is effected. That this mechanism is more 
or less the same in the whole Indo-European family of languages does not 
make it less curious that one word, merely by being placed in a certain 
position relative to another word, should narrow down the meaning of the 
latter; and to explain it would provide an opportunity of showing the reader 
that phenomena which are familiar are not necessarily self-evident, thus 
initiating him in the primary source of inspiration of all original scientific 
research: the ability to wonder at familiar things. 

(4) A fourth problem arises out of the circumstance that many 
grammatical phenomena involve more than one of the principles according 
to which the grammarian arranges his material, thus confronting him with 
the choice of which-of the latter he is to make his criterion of classification 
in a given case. 

Z.’s method of making the parts of speech the governing principle of 
classification makes for simplicity, but it sometimes results in grammatically 
related phenomena being separated, and vice versa. Thus the various 
meanings of for + accusative + infinitive listed in 57 (purpose, result, 
condition) are really part of the meaning of for, and not of the grammatical 
construction in which for occurs. Similarly, that one can say | Cheap 
trains will be run on Sundays / (118) is a piece of information, not about 
the passive, under which it is listed, but about the meaning of the word 
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run, and the futuric sense of the ‘progressive’ present (95), though 
presenting some variations of usage peculiar to the latter, is essentially a 
function, not of the progressive form as such, but of the present tense, 
seeing that the simple present tense can also express futurity. 

In the chapter dealing with the possessive pronouns there is a paragraph 
(399) about the type / that cough will be the death of me / though this 
type does not contain a possessive pronoun. It belongs under the chapter on 
the genitive and its semantic equivalents (to which Z. gives a cross- 
reference), and is only listed under the possessives because it has ‘a 
meaning similar to that of a possessive pronoun’. 

It is doubtful if any system of classification could be devised that would 
wholly do away with this difficulty. In the present book, however, it 
crops up with particular frequency, because Z. so often tends to prefer 
dealing with the meaning of individual words, rather than with categories 
of grammatical meaning. (Cf. e.g. the chapter on the auxiliaries.) It 
should be said, however, that his very thorough use of cross-references 
does much to remedy this. 

(5) In a grammar intended for teaching there are obvious advantages 
in comparing the foreign language with that of the student. This is, in 
fact, done in the English-Dutch version of Z.’s book. On the other hand 
it has the disadvantage of confining its sphere of usefulness almost wholly 
to ene country. In the present edition the Dutch translations of the 
examples and the comparisons with Dutch usage have disappeared, so that 
the book now appeals to an international public, but there remains an element 
of comparison with what is now called ‘other languages’ (a term which 
may have the unfortunate effect on weaker vessels of inducing a belief 
that all languages are like that). In most cases, ‘other languages’ seems 
to mean Dutch, German, and to a somewhat less extent Scandinavian 
(and French?). It might perhaps have been better to have left out the 
comparative element altogether, in spite of the argument which Z. advances 
in favour of its retention in the preface. With so many languages to 
compare with, the choice of points to be compared is apt to be somewhat 
arbitrary, and some of those singled out for mention (e.g. in 334 and 348) 
present no comparative interest to Scandinavian readers. 

Furthermore, though comparative treatment may have some pedagogical 
value, it may actually obscure the issue if carried too far. Thus the 
chapters on the English articles consist to a great extent in a description 
of cases where English usage differs from that of ‘other languages’. It is 
true that this method may almost be called time-hallowed, but it has left 
Z. with too little space to deal with what is after all the most important 
point, viz. the much-debated problem of what is the semantic content of the 
English articles, which is dismissed with a rough-and-ready definition 
(320 and 342). 

This concludes the general observations I have to offer. It will be seen 
that they may summed up as follows: I think Z.’s book deserves high 
praise on all important counts except the one numbered (3) in the above. 
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The criticism offered under (4) and (5) concerns point of only secondary 
importance, 

In conclusion, I append some remarks and suggestions on points of detail, 
mostly as regards matters of usage and principle. The numbers refer 
to the sections in Z.’s book. 


78. Z.’s analysis of the difference between the present participle and the infinitive 
(e.g. in /he felt his heart beating (, beat) wildly/) as one of aspect might usefully be 
extended to the opposition gerund/ infinitive (e.g. the difference between /I hate lying/ 
and /I hate to lie/), thus linking them both up with the opposition simple/‘progressive’ 
forms of the verb. All these three oppositions can, I believe, be shown to be aspects. 

122. The borderline between British and American usage is notoriously fluid, because 
of the influence exercised by the latter on the former. I doubt whether it is true to say 
that an indirect object without fo in passive constructions is still confined to American. 
I would have thought that (apart from the spelling) jit was an honor never before 
accorded a woman] is by now acceptable in British English, not to mention /the welcome 
(, reception) given them/. 

181. Kruisinga’s assertion, endorsed by Z., that will to express habit etc. (e.g. /she 
would sit there for hours, waiting for her son to come home|) is unusual in the present 
tense of the first person singular, is of course correct, but that it is unusual is not a 
grammatical phenomenon: it is due to the fact that only exceptionally self-centered persons 
have much occasion to speak of their own present actions with the overtones contained 
in will here. (What these overtones are, it is difficult toexplain. Z.’s “what is characteristic 
under certain circumstances’ comes into it, but also an element which might be described 
as ‘sympathetic’ (in the philosophical sense of the word) interest or concern, or the like.) 
_ This egotistical note is not struck to quite the same extent in the past tense of the phrase, 
because (as Z. rightly points out) one can speak of one’s own actions in the past with 
something of the detachment of an observer, as if one’s past self was a different person. 
(The phrasing is not Z.’s, but mine.) The unusualness of the phrase in the present tense 
is, in other words, due to extra-grammatical causes similar to those which make it 
‘unusual’ to say /I died yesterday/. 

181. I doubt if stressed would in phrases like [he would get in my light/ necessarily 
implies ‘a certain degree of volition’ As in the case mentioned immediately above, the 
relative rarity of the type without an element of volition is, I believe, due to extra- 
grammatical causes (viz. that what gets in the way is usually a person, and that it is 
natural to regard a person's actions as due to volition), and a man trying to take a 
photograph of something from a car might very well say |the trees would get in my light/. 

Under would might have been mentioned a use which is now becoming quite frequent 
in American literary jargon, and which is also invading the same sphere of British English, 
viz. the construction Jalready in his early plays Marlowe exhibits a trait which would 
dominate his later work/. This use of would instead of was to seems to be due to the 
influence of French literary criticism and biography. 

201,1. ‘To do is not used (in British English?) with to have in the sense fo possess.” 
I think this is another case where an American invasion of British English is well under 
way /Didn’t he have any money ?/ and /Do you have any children ?/ seem to me fairly 
familiar from spoken English. 

323. ‘In a number of phrases the definite article has a weakly demonstrative force, 
corresponding to this or, more frequently, that’ (e.g. /at the time/ /at the moment!/ 
cheap at the price/). I suspect that this assertion, which is almost customary in grammars 
of English, is one of the cases where translating practice has influenced grammatical 
analysis. It is true that many European languages use a demonstative pronoun here, 
but that does not prove that an English-speaking person feels the to contain any shade of 
meaning that it normally has not got. The assertion that he does, would in any case be 
unverifiable, but an example from Danish might throw some light on it. Normally, 
Danish uses a demonstrative here, but in the case of the last of Z.’s examples cited above, 
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it is possible to say both /det er billigt til prisen (definite article)/ and |det er billigt til 
den pris (demonstrative)/. These two phrases mean the same thing. Owing to the 
contrast between the article in the first and the demonstrative in the second, I do not think 
it would occur to any Dane to read a demonstrative element into the first. 

342. ‘The principal function of the indefinite article is to denote that we have to do 
with a single specimen of the class of persons, animals or things indicated by the noun 
(often with the implication that any other specimen would have done just as well).’ 
But the with a noun in the singular also denotes (among other things) that we have 
to do with a single specimen. What then is the meaning of a in those cases where any 
other specimen will not do just as well? I do not believe for a moment that Z. regards 
the above definition as exhaustive. To define the articles semantically (or indeed in 
any other way) is admittedly a very difficult matter, and Z. may well have thought 
that it would involve reasoning too abstruse to be dealt with in a book of this kind. 
Nevertheless, I think there is something to be said for indicating to the reader that this 
problem is not as simple as it may appear here. Any attempt to define the meaning of 
the articles is, in any case, doomed to failure if, as in the present book, they are dealt with 
singly, and not as part of the system of the articles, showing how they divide a semantic 
territory (whatever it may be found to be) between them. For this is, like all 
grammatical categories, ‘un systéme ow tout se tient’. 

347. The indefinite article is ‘sometimes used in a weakly numerical sense (= one)’. 
Like the case of the mentioned under 323, this assertion recurs in many grammars, owing, 
I suspect, to the influence of translation practice, and I doubt if it is tenable. 

374. In jdid it get nothing but bread and cheese and gingerbeer ? / the fact that in this 
particular case the remark is addressed to an adult is grammatically irrevelant. Grammatically, 
the interesting thing is that one cannot only speak of a baby as if, buf address it as it, 
instead of you. 

412. Why are the plurals of this and that counted as separate pronouns, making a total 
of 4 demonstratives in common use ? 

451. Z. can hardly be blamed for not defining what is meant by a relative pronoun 
and a relative clause, seeirig that no one else seems to have done so. In fact, it probably 
cannot be done, as the category appears to be a scratch collection of grammatically 
heterogeneous elements. The definition from COD (‘referring, & attaching a subordinate 
clause, to an expressed or implied antecedent..., (of clause) attached to antecedent by r. 
word’) which Z. gives in a footnote is clearly inadequate, as it does not cover whaf in 
the type [what you say is true/ (in addition to not being applicable to relative clauses 
with a zero-attachment). If the above-mentioned what-clauses were removed from the 
category, it might be defined (in Jespersen’s terminology) as consisting of clauses which 
are secondaries or tertiaries. 

513 ff. Under the prop-word one might have been mentioned the fact that it presupposes 
some degree of concreteness or countability in the meaning of the word for which it is 
a substitute: one cannot say |*the German literature and the French one/ or /*the mediaeval 
drama (in the generic sense) and the modern one/. In my experience students often 
make this mistake, probably because few (or no?) existing grammars mention the 
above rule. 

598. “There is usually little difficulty in distinguishing a noun used as an adverbial 
adjunct to an intransitive verb from one used as an object to a transitive verb.’ I think 
this sometimes is difficult, and that the difficulty is due to the absence of a generally 
accepted definition of ‘object’. As it is, the analysis is apt to turn into a circular proof: 
the word in question is an object because the verb is transitive, and the verb is transitive 
because it has an object. For myself, I do not see why in /I walked 6 miles/ ‘6 miles’ 
should not be analysed as the object of ‘walk’ and not as an adverbial complement to it. 
Of course it is possible to say that ‘6 miles’ is not an object, but only if one operates 
with a definition of ‘object’ which excludes such an analysis, and vice versa, 

608. The COD definition of ‘regular interjection’ cited by Z. does not seem a very 
happy one. (The same applies to some of the other COD definitions cited.) It is to 
the effect that a regular interjection is ‘devoted exclusively or primarily to its nominal 
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functions’. I confess that this does not convey very much to me, but, going by Z.’s 
examples, regular interjections are simply those which belong to the word-class of 


interjections, and not, like e.g. ‘damn’, to other word-classes, 


620. Z. finds it difficult to reconcile the examples cited, which contain the relative 
that, with the generalizations he has established as regards that as a mark of a 
restrictive relative clause (e.g. /the September sunshine that cut half across the narrow 
street/). The difficulty is due to the fact that he speaks of the antecedent as ‘requiring’ 
restriction. But it is hardly a question of ‘requiring’: in the example quoted, ‘sunshine’ 
does not perhaps necessarily need restriction, but it is restricted by the addition of ‘that 
cut across ...’ so as to indicate a particular kind of sunshine. , 

621. I fail to see how in /Any man that knows three words of Greek could settle the 
point/ the relative clause can be called semi-adverbial as well as relative. It seems to 
me no more adverbial than ‘clever’ in /any clever man could settle the point/ (meaning, to 
adopt Z.’s explanation of the former example: he can settle it because he is clever). In my 
example ‘clever’ has exactly the same grammatical function as ‘that knows three words of 
Greek’ in Z.’s (viz. that of a qualifying secondary, in Jespersen’s terminology), and the 
meaning is the same. But would anyone call ‘clever’ here semi-adverbial ? 

622 raises the question whether it is really useful to distinguish between relative 
pronouns and relative adverbs, e.g. /the day when it happened]. The function of the latter 
seems to be the same as that of rel. pronouns. Why their use in continuative clauses 
like /In the old days, when I was a boy there/ should disprove this, I fail to see: when 
here seems quite analogous to which in a continuative relative clause. Some other 
defence of the distinction seems to be called for if the latter is to be maintained, and this is 
difficult to provide in view of the above-mentioned absence of a workable definition of 
relative pronouns. 

795. ‘.. German, Italian, Parisian, etc. ... are not to be regarded as “converted” 
adjectives, however, as they may take an indefinite article, a plural -s, etc.’ There seems 
to be some kind of slip here: according to Z.’s own definition (773) these words should 
show ‘complete conversion’, seeing that they have taken over ‘the adjuncts and endings’ 
of another part of speech. 

800. How can one know that the last words in /Skating is great fun/ and /‘It’s me’ 
isn’t grammar/ are ‘converted’ predicative nouns (i.e. that the nouns ‘fun’ and ‘grammar’ have 
here been converted into a sort of adjectives)? Is there any real difference between these 
examples and e.g. /the material is solid gold/ or /the surface isn’t copper/? It is suggestive 
that Z. explains that ordinary predicative words do not remind us of adjectives. But what 
a foreign word reminds one of is an unsafe guide: it often reminds one of something in 
one’s own language. Analogous to the first example cited above Danish has /skajtelob, det 
er sport !/ where I believe no Dane would think of ‘sport’ as adjectival. 


Copenhagen. C. A, BopELsEN. 


Bald’s Leechbook. (B.M. MS Royal 12 D xvii.) Edited by 
C. E. Wricut. (Vol. V of Early English Manuscripts in 
Facsimile.) Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copenhagen; Allen and 
Unwin, London; The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1955. 
255 pp. in collotype plus an introduction of 32 pp. (Subscription 
price, Dan. kr. 440,—; bound in morocco Dan. kr. 510,—. 


Single volumes 25 % higher.) 


MS Royal 12 D xvii contains three books of medical recipes and also forms 
an important source for our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon charms. By 
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comparing its handwriting with that of the scribe who wrote the annals 
for 925—955 in the Parker MS of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle Dr Wright 
proves conclusively that this MS belongs to the middle of the tenth century. 
Indeed the two hands resemble each other in so many respects that there 
can be no doubt about the relationship, although they are not identical. 
As the annals for 925—955 were written by the same hand in a perfectly 
uniform way, they cannot be earlier than the last mentioned date. In 1899 
the British Museum palaeographer G. F. Warner ascribed them to about 
9601. The editor of Bald’s Leechbook, who is also a member of the B. M. 
staff wishes to connect the development in the style of the hands with the 
monastic reforms under Dunstan, AZthelwold and Oswald.» At this period 
the Parker Chronicle is certainly a Winchester book and there is a strong 
probability that the MS of the Leceboc belongs to the same place. 
ZEthelwold was bishop of Winchester from 963 to 984 and judging from 
the attention given to him in the Introduction Dr. Wright wishes to connect 
him more closely with the development of the new handwriting? Of our 
MS he says that it ‘may be safely dated perhaps to the decade preceding’,* 
ie., preceding 960, the date given by Warner. A®thelwold, however, did 
not come to Winchester until 963, so that the editor is forced to suggest 
that the scribe may have come from another house and that the Leceboc 
may have been written elsewhere. I do not think there is any reason 
for zuch an assumption. The lightness of touch and the elegance of the 
hand point to more worldly interests on the part of the scribe and they do 
not agree with the stern seriousness that conforms with the character of 
the religious reforms. If a change of hand is brought about, we should 
expect something different. As a matter of fact, the hand that writes the 
next annals in the Parker MS, telling of the expulsion of the secular priests 
from the Winchester monasteries, is decidedly heavier, more laborious, 
less elegant. Therefore I would look for our copyist among the secular 
clergy instead of among the monks that replaced them. 

Another argument in favour of a direct Winchester origin is the 
insertion of some recipes sent by ‘domine helias patriarcha on gerusalem’ 
to King AElfred. They are added at the end of the second book and the 
most likely place for them to have been known is Winchester, How 
much time elapsed between the reception of this letter and the composition 
of the first two books of the Leceboc is difficult to say, but it cannot 
have been long in view of the fact that afterwards a third book was added 
and that our MS is a fair copy of an earlier MS. 

The title Bald’s Leechbook is given to the contents of Royal 12D xvii 
by the present editor. Up till now it has been known as the Leechbook, 
a name given to it by its first editor O. Cockayne in 1865. The Anglo- 
Saxon compilers speak of leceboc or lecebocas. As stated in the Latin 


1 as by Ch, Plummer in Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, II, p. xxvii 
note 2. 
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colophon at the end of Book Two Bald was the owner of a work consisting 
of the first two books only and there are a number of forms that indicate 
that he had a copy made from an earlier, Anglian, original. It is doubtful 
whether the third book was added later on by his orders. It is just possible, 
for at most half a century passed between the insertion of the Patriarch 
Elias passage and the copying of Royal 12 D xvii. 

Of the later history of the MS little is known with any certainty till 
1542, when it turns up in the Inventory of the Royal Library made for 
Henry VIII. In contrast to what we find in many other MSS the 
marginalia offer no clue as to its whereabouts in the Middle Ages. 

From the point of view of the script Royal 12 D xvii is one of the finest 
manuscripts we possess and the present edition does it full justice. The 
Introduction touches upon all points of importance in connection with the 
handwriting and the contents of the MS and the reproductions in collotype 
are all that can be desired. 


Nijmegen. G. Storms. 


Middle English Dictionary. Editor HANs Kuratu. Associate 
Editor SHERMAN M. Kuun. Parts A1—A2. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press 1956. 252 pp. Subscription price 
$3 per part. 


After completing letters E—F (to future), the editors of the M.E.D. have 
turned back to the beginning of the alphabet, and the two parts under 
review include the words a — amiren. The plan now adopted aims at 
a dictionary of about 8000 pages which will be paginated in seven or 
eight volumes. A and B will make up volume 1, C and D volume 2, 
E, F and G volume 3. Letters A, B, and C were originally edited under 
the direction of Th. A. Knott (1935—45), whose editing plan envisaged 
a dictionary of about 4500 pages. Barely one third of the available 
quotations were used. Chaucer’s writings and other texts that are well 
documented in the O.E.D. were sparsely represented. The present 
dictionary is planned on far more extensive lines, and for this its users will 
doubtless be grateful. The plan adopted also calls for ample documentation 
from all types of sources and dialects. 

The advance in comprehensiveness over the O.E.D. is very marked, 
more so perhaps in these parts than in those earlier reviewed’ since the 
M.E. texts and sources available to the O.E.D. readers in the first volume 
were in no way comparable in extent to those now existing. The number 


1 E, S. XXXVI (1955), p. 25, XXXVII (1956), p. 142. 
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of new words or antedated words is therefore very considerable, and in 
many other ways these parts add to our knowledge of Middle English. 
The treatment of the various prepositions in a-, about, after, etc., are a 
notable feature of these parts, and verbs formed with prefixes like a-, 
afore-, and after-, the word all and its compounds etc. are likewise 
thoroughly and extensively dealt with. There occurs a striking number 
of adverbs in a-, originally prepositional phrases, such as abak, adai, adoun, 
alast, alé, aleft etc.. These include examples of the type abeggeth, ablake- 
beried, acaterwawed, afisheth from, or formed on the pattern of O.E. on 
fiscap, on huntop. Formations in a- not previously recorded from M.E. in 
dictionaries are agogge ‘agog’, agrete ‘en gros’, ‘wholesale’, ahungri which 
is recorded here from the Townel. Pl. but in O.E.D. first from Shakespeare's 
Lear, and alod on which see Onions in M, AZ. 1. 206. 

The additions include not only new M.E. words but also new meanings 
and uses of words. Thus the meaning ‘to suffer’ of abiden (through 
coalescence with abien) is recorded from Gower, but in O.E.D. only 
from Marlowe and later writers. Similarly the meaning ‘humble’ of abject, 
the meaning ‘allies’, coll., of allie, the expression ‘of malice aforethought’ 
etc. are here illustrated from M.E. texts. 

We are afforded valuable insight into different aspects of medieval 
society, philosophy and ideas, for instance in the quotations under age 
illustrating ‘the seven ages of man’ or ‘the seven ages of the world’, or in 
the articles on accident, accioun, air, aleggen (aleien), allegori, to mention 
only a few. Notes on distribution are sometimes given (e.g. under almost), 
also indirectly in the articles giving quotations only from a single author 
or group of texts, acole (only Merlin), adede (Kath. Group etc.), agropen 
(only Gower), amene (only Lydgate) etc. The list of omissions is very 
brief and of little significance. Under al no mention is made of the phrase 
mid alle, although an example occurs from Peterb. Chron.; there is a 
mutilated quotation from that text on p. 137 (after, b); the source of the 
last quotation on p. 179 is not in the bibliography; for further notes on the 
combination good-ale (under ale), see E. S. XXV, p. 167. 

As in the previous parts the meanings of words are amply exemplified, 
clearly distinguished, and fully and adequately described. It is only very 
occasionally that one is tempted to question the interpretation given by 
the editors to a phrase or a passage. One does not see why the examples 
of the expression ‘as ye (thou) shul here after’ should be divided between 
after (adv.) 2(c) and 3, and the second example of after (prep.) 10(a) 
‘in the likeness of’. belongs under 10(d) ‘in memory of’. In the example 
(159), Do wurden he frigti and a-grisen, wurden belongs to frigti only, 
and agrisen is the pret. pl. (‘dreaded’), not the pple.; hence the example 
should be moved to agrisen la, and there is no evidence for the expression 
werden agrisen given under 1b. In the last example of alone 1b (b) the 
word means ‘only’, and the example rather belongs under 4. Aloped, Prov. 
Alfr. 630 (220), can hardly be translated ‘(to) disgust’, the meaning is 
‘hate’, cf. O.E. alapian ‘to loathe, hate’. 
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Of evestlice ‘hastily’ (112), which is derived from O.E. efest ‘zeal’, 
two examples are offered from the Peterb. Chron., but the editors have 
overlooked that the second of these, spelt efeostlice, has already been given 
as a separate entry in part E 1, p. 15, and correctly derived from O.E. 
efestlice ‘hastily’; both examples belong there. There are a few other 
questionable entries. Is not abitten (23) for habiten; ableid (27) to be 
compared to abloi (29); and afte (conj.; 134) an error for after? Abolke 
(30) is generally associated with abelgan, abolgen. It seems doubtful 
whether abrad Owl & N 1044 (s.v. abreden, 44) in the Cotton text should 
be separated from abraid in the Jes-O text (s.v. abreiden, 45). The word 
alunde (232) ‘remote, estranged’ is entirely obscure; perhaps rather for 
a londe, cf. O.E.D. land 3d, 5 ‘to distant parts’. The only evidence for 
the adj. accordial (68) is a variant reading in two Chaucer MSS.; similarly 
acliued (79) is a variant reading (a scribal error?) for aclined ‘inclined’. 
The distinction made between afore and aforn seems purely formal. 

The parts are very carefully produced and printed, and no misprints 
worth mentioning have been noticed. 


Lund. O. ARNGART. 


Christopher Cooper’s English Teacher (1687). Edited by 
BertTiL Sunpsy. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 50. Nr. 5. (Lund Studies in English. XXII.) Lund, ©. \W. K. 
Gleerup, 1953. pp. cxvi + 132 (= 1*—10*, 1—120, 120a—b). 
Sw. Cr. 24.—. 


It has long been acknowledged that Christopher Cooper occupies a place 
of special distinction among seventeenth-century writers on the English 
language. As a phonetician he was far in advance of his age in the clarity 
and aptness of his methodological concepts; he was endowed with 
exceptional acuteness of ear, and content to record and analyse what it 


enabled him to perceive with little detectable recourse to what he might 


have been expecting or wanting to hear. In the study of vocabulary and 
usage he was rather descriptive than prescriptive, and concerned himself 
with educated speech as well as with the literary language. But the modern 
philologist’s appreciation of him has been based upon his Grammatica 
Linguae Anglicanae (1685), which was reprinted by John D. Jones in 1911. 
Of the revised English version of 1687 only one copy is known, and 
that has now been reprinted for the first time. The ‘English work has 
modifications throughout, but the two major changes are extensive omission 
in the sections on etymology and grammar, and a large increase in the 
number of illustrative words. That it has been made accessible is a matter 
of the first importance for students of early modern English. 
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Dr. Sundby provides them not only with Cooper’s text, but also with 
studies of the relationship between the English and Latin versions, of 
Cooper’s sources, of how far we can accept him as representing the standard 
pronunciation of his day, and of those aspects of his phonology not already 
sufficiently treated by J. D. Jones. The two versions are collated and a. 
word-index provided. Of primary interest is the examination of Cooper's 
phonology, which amounts to a formulation of the phonematic system of a 
standard type of late seventeenth-century English. The tabular survey 
of vowels raises one problem not treated by Dr. Sundby in its postulation 
of oppositions of pure length in the realised forms for at least six vowel- 
qualities. Structurally, the existence of such oppositions would be very 
remarkable, and Cooper himself speaks of a length-quality series of 
oppositions, as in current English: ‘Every one of the short Vowels has for 
its long Vowel a neighbouring found of another kind, a degree more fubtle, 
or elfe a Dipthonge’ (4). This inconsistency illustrates the general danger 
of using I.P.A. symbols to transcribe sounds described by even the best 
phoneticians who died before the symbols were invented. 

Cooper was only incidentally a phonetician, and one would gladly have 
had more discussion of other aspects of his work. The alternative title 
of The English Teacher is “The Difcovery of the Art of Teach-ling 
and Learning the Englifh Tongue. | Fitted for the Ufe of Schools and 
ne-|ceffary for all thofe that defire to Read, | Write, or Speak our 
Tongue with Eafe and Underftanding.’ For a quick and unhampered 
intelligence it is indeed so fitted — much better than its predecessors. 
But it seems to demand such analytical powers as to invalidate Cooper’s 
further promise: ‘And many Schoolboyes alfo who are not fo fprightly 
as their Fellows, or whofe Wit or Memory do not fo early appear, fo 
that they are wholly beaten off at firft, or at leaft, difcouraged from 
learning any thing; by this method may attain to a good and ufeful know- 
ledge in reading and writing Englifh. For thofe, who cannot be brought 
to learn after the common method, yet by a diftinct underftanding of the 
juft number, and true power of the Letters, and the Nature of Syllables, 
“may make as fure though not fo fpeedy a progrefs as others....’(4). 
Cooper's motives for this claim may be mixed, but the pedagogic 
preoccupation embodied in it is worth pausing over. His calibre as 
scholar-teacher is further shown by this characteristic statement of method: 
‘I have therefore fet down whatever I thought neceffary in order to our 
prefent purpofe, and have defcended to examine the Truth of the leaft 
particulars. Not only becaufe thefe things make up Beauty and Come- 
linefs, but becaufe upon the Smalle/t (as in other things) depend matters 
of the greatest weight’ (5). 

The transparency of Cooper's writing reveals a good mind and attractive 
personality. But his central importance, is, of course, technical. Curiously, 


1 The discussion should now be read side by side with that in E, J. Dobson’s English 
Pronunciation 1500—1700, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1957, pp. 280-310. 
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his works were not consulted by the compilers of O.E.D., and of the 
light his word-lists and terminology throw on seventeenth-century usage 
Dr. Sundby has nothing to say. In fact his vocabulary, though unusually 
extensive, largely consists of what we know to have been current at the 
time. Yet since he is so likely a source of neologisms some editorial 
discussion of the subject might be expected, and he ought to be credited 
with what small contribution he does actually make to our knowledge 
of seventeenth-century resources in vocabulary. Among non-philological 
words he has bigth, 32; expension, 73; figulation, 71; nolleity, 76; sill- 
ground, 57; verdicter, 82; viction, 73; which are not in O.E.D. at all; 


_ disagreeably, 7 (1730, and not at all quite in this sense)?; lixiviation, 71 


(1788)?; septuple, 57 (1692)?, uzzard, 4 (1697)?, occurring earlier than in 
O.E.D.’s record; and infamation, 71 (1651)*; ition, 71 (1668)*; parcity, 55 
(1658)*, occurring later than in O.E.D.’s record. In other cases the form 
of a word is interesting, as aloe, 48, pronounced as a trisyllable by (un- 
historical) reference directly to a Latin or Greek original — a fashion not 
noted in O.E.D.; dander, 77, as a form of dandruff, known to O.E.D. 
only from the next century; and glandula, 85, plumbum, 90, which O.E.D. 
only recognises in anglicised forms. Again, in the field of linguistic 
terminology Cooper has little that is (even apparently) new. The 
exceptions are: concessive, 115 (1711)?; elliptical, 117 (1778)?; ungrammat- 
ically, 117 (1727); ante-dating O.E.D.’s instances; guttural knot (the 
larynx), 2; parecthesis, 119; semi-period, 115; semi-comma, 116, which 
it omits altogether; and semi-mute, 19, which it does not know as a 
phonetic term. By the late seventeenth-century the grammarian’s meta- 
language was amply, though often incongruously, developed; Cooper's 
contribution lay far less in coining than in defining. In that field it was 
immense, and an attempt to place it historically would have been most 
valuable. 

Nearly all that Dr. Sundby does in this edition is done impeccably. It 
is to be hoped that he will go on to treat other questions raised by Cooper's 
work. The field is richly and variously rewarding. 


King’s College, BARBARA M. H. STRANG. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


2 The dates in parenthesis. are those of O.E.D.’s earliest quotations. 
3 The dates are those of O.E.D.’s latest quotations. 
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Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare. By F. P. WILSON. The 
Clark Lectures, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1951. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1953. 144 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Although the author modestly begins his lectures on Marlowe and the 
early Shakespeare with the statement that he has ‘no opinion’ concerning 
the problems connected with Marlowe's character and the chronology and 
text of his plays, one soon notices that he has some very clear opinions 
to offer about the dramas themselves. His remarks on the rhetorical and 
dramatic qualities of Tamburlaine and on the verse of this and the other 
plays represent an important contribution to Marlowe criticism, and no 
student of the poet should forget what Professor Wilson says about his 
remarkable sense of ‘decorum’, i.e. his ability to adapt the form of each 
play to its theme. On the whole he accepts the results of modern 
investigation when he explains the flat scenes in The Jew of Malta (Acts 
III—V ), the whole of The Massacre at Paris and the horse-play in Doctor 
Faustus either as due to the deterioration of the texts or as contributions 
of a collaborator. Remembering what the author says about uncertainty 
having ‘no right to harden into an orthodoxy’, one may here object that 
the theory of the notorious whipping-boy is not necessary to account for 
these scenes. The fact that they belong to the drama of action seems 
to show that the early Marlowe either was not interested in this kind of 
work and performed it rather carelessly, or that he found the key to the 
representation of character through action only when he wrote Edward II 
after, possibly, Shakespeare had shown him the way in Henry VI, 
although the two chronicle plays, when compared, are both marked by a 
distinct originality. 

Professor Wilson has some very definite opinions about the early 
Shakespeare, too. Following the tendency of modern investigation he 
thinks that ‘certainly’ Henry VI and Richard III, ‘probably’ The Comedy 
of Errors and ‘possibly’ Titus Andronicus were written between 1588 and 
1592. They failed to attract the attention of the University Wiis before 
that date because, possibly, Shakespeare was still living in the country 
writing for country players and preparing himself for his later career in 
London by reading Plautus, Seneca, Ovid and the chronicles. When 
discussing the early date of the first tetralogy the author makes the startling 
discovery that the poet may well have been the first who took to writing 
chronicle plays. This discovery may upset the reader who is used to 
regarding Shakespeare less as a poet who opened new paths than as one 
who perfected what others had done before him; but it is neither more 
startling nor less possible than the ante-dating of certain of his plays and 
the reconsideration of the extent of his reading. The numerous com- 
parisons between the two poets, showing their completely different methods 
and attitudes, should be studied especially by those who recently have been 
tempted to attribute Shakespeare’s plays to Marlowe. 

Professor Wilson's delightfully written ‘little book’ is distinguished by a 
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keen sense of the certainties and uncertainties in Marlowe and Shakespeare 
scholarship. It offers an excellent introduction to the two poets it discusses 
chiefly, as well as to Elizabethan drama in general, and contains a wealth 
of stimulating observations and well-founded ‘opinions’ which are helpful 
both to the beginner and the scholar.. This is a compliment which can 
be paid to only few studies on the Elizabethan drama, 


Saarbriicken. ROBERT FRICKER. 


Teague, Shenkin and Sawney. Being an Historical Study of 
the Earliest Irish, Welsh and Scottish Characters in English Plays. 
By J. O. Bartiey, M.A., D.Lit. Cork: The Mercier Press, for 
Cork University Press. 1954. 339 pp. 25/— net. 


Dr. Bartley, who is a lecturer in English in the University College of 
Swansea, is Irish by nationality and education but has Scottish connexions. 
We may assume therefore that he has first-hand contact with, and an 
understanding of, the people of each of the three countries of which he 
writes. His aim is to show how the stage Irishman, the stage Welshman 
and the stage Scotsman respectively were used by English dramatists from 
early Elizabethan times up to the end of the eighteenth century, and one 
cannot but admire the tremendous amount of trouble he has gone to in 
order to glean every available piece of information. Countless plays, many 
of them of little dramatic value, have obviously been read, and read minutely, 
and the material gathered from them has been patiently collated, digested 
and arranged in systematic form. The resultant study, however, is a 
tribute to its author's diligence and industry rather than a worthwhile 
contribution to scholarship. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Bartley draws a distinction between what 
he calls ‘national’ characters (i.e. those whose nationality is stated or can 
be inferred, though they have no distinctive national colouring) and 
‘nationalized’ characters, to whom distinguishing national characteristics are 
attributed. It is really with this latter class that he is concerned. Elevated 
characters (that is, elevated artistically, not necessarily socially), he points 
out, almost always fall into the first class; nationalized characters generally 
play a subordinate role and are to be found mainly in comedies or in 
comic incidents. This, of course, is no more than we should expect, for 
manners and behaviour which are markedly different from those accepted 
by the audience as normal (and therefore as the only natural and sensible 
ones) are apt to stamp a person as the odd man out and to make him 
appear rather ridiculous; and this holds good not only for nationalized 
figures, as witness that perennial butt of the eighteenth century playwrights, 
the provincial squire who tries to cut a figure in London or at Bath. 
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Dr. Bartley divides the two-hundred-odd years with which his book is 
concerned into three periods: from the early 1580's to 1659, from 1660 to 
the mid- or later 1750's, and then finally from that point to the year 1800. 
Within each period he deals separately and successively with the Irishman, 
the Welshman and the Scotsman, treating of such things as the various 
aspects of their character that were emphasised, the dress, the speech, the 
kinds of roles in which they most frequently appeared, and current beliefs 
and superstitions about them that their presentation reflects. Representative 
plays are taken and the relevant material from them discussed, and a 
general summary is then given in an ‘interchapter’ at the end of each 
section. The text, which is fully documented, runs to 254 pages, and 
then, in addition to a number of illustrations, there are four appendices: 
the first a title-list of 349 plays in which Irish, Welsh or Scottish 
characters occur, with a brief note on the ‘national’ interest of each one; 
the second a glossary of Gaelic and Welsh terms occurring in some of the 
plays discussed; the third a note on Irish, Welsh and Scottish pronunciation 
of English as it appears in the plays of the three periods; and the fourth 
a list of the actors and actresses known to have played nationalized parts. 

Certain interesting facts emerge from Dr. Bartley’s study, as for instance 
that though, in the earliest period, these nationalized characters were to 
some extent types, yet each one was generally individualized sufficiently 
to suake him credible as a living person; that with most ‘stock’ types the 
usual line of development seems to be from something approaching 
exaggerated realism to almost pure conventionality; that for historical 
reasons the hey-day of the stage Welshman was from about 1592 to about 
1659, and that of the st: ye Irishman in the second half of the eighteenth 
century; that the notion of Irish stupidity derives very largely from the 
type of Irishman with whom the average English person came into contact 
in the eighteenth century; that the Irishman’s reputation for ‘bulls’ probably 
owed much to Sir Boyle Roche, a witty member of the Irish parliament 
who made them deliberately and (rather like Dr. Spooner later) was credited 
with others which he did not make; that by the time of Dr. Johnson the 
two main stereotypes of the Scotsman to be found in most Englishmen’s 
minds were that of the go-getter and the pedant. Evidently the Scotsman’s 
proverbial parsimony was the growth of a later age. 

When a piece of work has been done so thoroughly it seems ungracious 
to belittle it; but was such a detailed study of this subject really called for? 
Will it serve any useful purpose commensurate with all that has gone into 
it? The book is a compilation rather than an integrated and consecutive 
treatise, and about much of the material there is such a sameness that it 
makes rather dreary reading. That, of course, is not Dr. Bartley’s fault; 
it is inherent in the subject. One cannot help feeling that a book half the 
length, in which the material was sifted and the main conclusions presented, 
would have been much more useful. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T, Woop. 
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On “A Mask Presented at Ludlow-Castle’. By JouNn ArtTHos. 
(University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, 
No. 20.) University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1954. 

; Ppx =r 66; ~-$ 2:00. 

This pamphlet on Comus could more conveniently have been published as 
an article in a periodical, if it were not for the twenty-seven pages of notes 
and the unnecessary index. The actual text consists of three chaptets: on 
‘The Power of the Sources’, “The Artifice’ and ‘The Meaning’. 

In his first chapter Mr Athos discusses Milton’s debt to Peele and 
Fletcher, and also to folklore and romance. He is particularly interested 
in myth and magic and their power as material for literature; but like so 
many students of these subjects he does not apply his information lucidly. 

He then follows ‘the romantic development of the mask’ — its sense of 
distance, and the contrast between a dangerous enchanted wood and the 
various ‘heavenly places’ described in the poem. He concludes this second 
chapter by saying that in its‘last two lines 


the poem speaks not as fiction, either about gods or children, but as philosophy, as truth 
— with the same tone as far as may be, so much having happened since, as Madge’s 
“Once upon a time,’ as if philosophy with its abstract words, the conventions that provide 
the names for Youth and Joy and Virtue, might as simply tell the truth as a fireside story. 


I take this to mean simply that in Comus, as perhaps in The Tempest, 
abstract metaphysical and ethical notions are given a local habitation and 
a name, while conversely the powerful naive materials of fairy-tale and 
myth are worked into a sophisticated pattern of ideas. But Mr Arthos 
complicates his whole thesis with these plangent rhythms, precious turns 
of phrase and vague uses of the word ‘philosophy’. In the third chapter 
he concentrates on the ‘philosophy’ behind the poem, but it is never defined 
except as ‘truth’; apparently it is just a name for odd bits of Platonism. 
He does not state his object anywhere, but on the second page of the 
thirty-eighth note to this chapter he abjures any ‘special theological inter- 
pretation’ of the poem, and says on page 37 that 


Ultimately the poem’s Christianity depends on the affirmation of Jove’s grace, but Platonic 
philosophy in itself is always sufficient to explain the means of the Spirit's action 


as a guardian ‘conceived according to the doctrine expressed in the Phaedo 
and in the Timaeus.. So we have extended discussions on the daemonic 
nature of Comus himself, the use of magic, haemony and so on, sprinkled 
with the words ‘philosophy’, ‘mystery’, ‘marvel’ and ‘wonder’. I am not 
clear what it all means, and Mr Arthos states no conclusion. He has 
grasped the important principle that Comus must be read in a mood open 
to enchantment and romance; but he is still so bewitched that he cannot 
tell us what he found in the forest. 


Cambridge. J. B. BRoADBENT. 


The Tragedy of Manners: Moral Drama in the Later Novels 
of Henry James. By Freperick C. Crews. Yale University 
Press. 1957. 114 pp. $3.00. 


The novels and shorter tales which appeared during what the late 
F. O. Matthiessen called Henry James's ‘major phase’ continue to attract 
students who are tempted to discover in the fiction of so prolific and 
expansive a writer a philosophic or, that failing, an ethical center about 
which is meaningfully, even formally, constructed a systematic overview 
which can illuminate the whole corpus. Thus Quentin Anderson in his 
provocative and controversial The American Henry James (Rutgers 
University Press, 1957) suggests that an intricate, subtle adumbration of 
the transcendental philosophy of the Rev. Henry James, Sr., is discernible 
in his son’s last three novels, and Leon Edel, perhaps because he is 
biographer, finds — as, for example, in the introduction and headnotes to 
The Ghostly Tales of Henry James — evidences of the solution of a life- 
long personal quest in the later short tales. A reading of Henry James 
as revealed in notebooks and letters into his fiction is perhaps an inevitable 
but nonetheless a perilous undertaking. The method whereby Richard 
Chase, in The American Novel and Its Tradition (Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1957), sketches out “The Lesson of the Master’ by single emphasis 
on characteristic values in the earlier The Portrait of a Lady seems more 
professionally competent. 

This is much the method which Frederick C. Crews employs in his almost 
impeccable close reading of The Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, 
and The Golden Bowl. Recognizing in The Portrait and in The Princess 
Casimassima the familiar Jamesean theme of a ‘naive but morally scrupulous 
hero in the presence of a world more sophisticated than his own,’ Mr. Crews 
effectively demonstrates how the novelist with increasing subtlety reworked 
the theme into the novels of his later years. By substituting depth for 
breadth and analytical reflection for action, deliberately cultivating obscurity 
‘in order to secure the highest intensity of interest on the reader's part,’ 
James, we are told, ‘like Proust and Kafka,’ presented ‘a world in which 
reality is kept just around the corner,’ a world revealed by characters 
remarkably perceptive, but who ‘find themselves still ignorant of the central 
fact,’ so that they illustrate James's belief ‘that no single awareness of life 
is adequate in itself.’ 

This is not the place to argue whether art, even fiction, is properly of 
first importance as a vehicle for its creator's ‘belief,’ or whether, as Mr. 
Crews later suggests, the ‘inclusive hero’ of The Golden Bowl is really 
‘James himself,’ rather than the responsive reader who so participates in 
the moral dilemma revealed that ‘the burden of knowledge and forgiveness’ 
which it suggests becomes finally his own. Whatever their implications 
concerning the novelist's declining artistry, which we seem thereby tempted 
to suppose was not unlike that which drove William Faulkner to the purely 
technical virtuosity of A Fable,-such problematic and essentially crippling 
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statements, however, rest unobtrusively within a study which in other 
respects is a model of intelligent and sensitive explication. Mr. Crew's 
book is the more remarkable because it is an undergraduate prize essay 
from Yale College. As such it reflects credit on contemporary literary 
education in the United States. If this small volume is fairly representative 
of his powers on first flight, Mr. Crews is a literary commentator from 
whom we can look forward to hearing again. 


Columbia University. Lewis Leary. 


A Writer's Diary: being extracts from the diary of Virginia 
Woolf. Edited by Lronarp Wootr. London, The Hogarth 
Press, 1954. 


Mrs. Woolf's diary is here abridged and edited by her husband, Mr. Leonard 
Woolf, from the twenty-six manuscript volumes which she left. It contains 
‘practically everything which referred to her own writing’, Mr. Woolf 
tells us. It also includes three other types of extract: 


The first consists of a certain number of passages in which she is obviously using the 
diary as a method of practising or trying out the art of writing. The second consists of 
a few passages which ... give the reader an idea of the direct impact upon her mind of 
scenes and persons, i.e. of the raw material of her art. Thirdly I have included a certain 
number of passages in which she comments upon the books she was reading. (p. ix.) 


In a book of such varied content, we shall attempt to deal here with her 
view of her own work. Since Mrs. Woolf was intensely self-critical and 
self-aware, her own analysis of her relation to her work is of considerable 
importance for the critic. We follow the fate of each book from its first 
formulation to the reactions of the reviewers. Reading the diary carefully, 
we realise what a good critic of her own work she was, whatever others said. 
The Waves, we can conclude justifiably, she thought her best work, The 
Years she knew at heart was not as good, though she tried to convince 
herself that it was. In 1922 she writes: 


There’s no doubt in my mind that I have found out how to begin (at 40) to say something 
in my own voice; and that interests me so that I feel I can go ahead without praise. 


(26/7 /22.) 


Yet how sensitive Mrs. Woolf always remained to criticism! At this time 
she had just written Jacob’s Room, and was just conceiving Mrs. Dalloway, 
which, like so much of her work, she found difficult to write. We see 
it growing: ‘Now I break off... to write Mrs. D. (who ushers in a host 
of others, I begin to perceive).’ (16/8/22.) By October 4th, the first section 
was finished, and by October 14th the essay had ‘branched into a book’, 
with the first idea of Septimus Warren-Smith as a ‘study of insanity and 
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suicide’. Following her usual method, she wrote first, and then the form 
of the work in hand gradually grew in her mind. On October 29th, she 
writes, ‘I want to think out Mrs. Dalloway. I want to foresee this book 
better than the others and get the utmost out of it’. By June 19th, 1923 
she was embroiled in ideas: 


In this book I have almost too many ideas. I want to give life and death, sanity and 
insanity. I want to criticise the social system, and to show it at work, at its most intense 
... Am I writing The Hours [the title changed for a while] from deep emotion? Of 
course the mad part tries me so much ... Its a question of these characters. People . 

say I can't create ... characters that survive. I daresay it’s true ... that I haven't that 
“reality” gift. I insubstantise, wilfully to some extent, distrusting reality — its cheapness 
... Have I the power of conveying the true reality? Or do I write essays about myself? ... 


And so on. In these pages, we find ample evidence as to what her work 
meant to her both on an artistic and — no less important — on a personal 
plane. Her work was her life, and this complex relationship is expounded 
and analysed with a liveliness which holds our interest from beginning to 
end. Indeed, apart from the interest of the book as the revelation of a 
most interesting artist and person, it stands in its own right as a work of art. 


University of Otago, P, HavarD-WILLIAMS. 
Dunedin, N.Z. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXV 


104. A sullen and slovenly maid came to the door after Stephen had rung the bell two 
or three times. Asked whether Mr Carstairs lived there, she answered grudgingly that he 
did. Was he at home? No, was the reply, he was af the church. The tone in which 
this was said clearly implied that the questioner was a fool for expecting him to be 
anywhere else. When would he be back? The maid couldn't say for sure. As an 
afterthought she observed that he would not be home for his lunch. And Mrs Carstairs ? 
She was af church too. And the door slammed. Cyril Hare, Suicide Excepted, ch. 13, 
p. 138 f. (Penguin). 


a. What is suggested by the use of the definite article in at the church as 
against at church? 


b. Define the difference between to be at home and to be home. 


105. “Well, have we found it ?’ 

‘Found what ?’ 

"The heroic rescue — at your place — Saint Somebody...’ 
“De Morgan, Somehow Good, ch. 47, p. 520. 


Miss Wilson is rather injured over this grievance, and Sally appeases h ‘ : 
have them raked up, she shan't!....’ Ib., ch, 18, p. 177. ye ee a 
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a. Comment on the use of we and she in the above quotations. 
b. Are there any grammatical indications that the last sentence is spoken 
by a woman ? 


106. If you didn’t kill your husband and want to protect Brunold, refuse to answer any 
questions. If you want to protect yourself, tell them (scil. the police) the God's truth. 
Erle Stanley Gardner, The Case of the Counterfeit Eye, ch. 9, p. 101 f. (Penguin). 


Describe the change in syntactic character which God's truth undergoes 
by prefixing the definite article to it. 


107. Secret services, both in fact and in fiction, always exercise a peculiar fascination 
for writers and readers: there is no surer recipe for a best seller. But of all ‘security 
organs’ it is those of the Soviet Union which have attracted the most attention. Times 
Literary Supplement, November 15th 1957, p. 681 fi. 


What difference, if any, is there between most attention and the most 
attention ? 


Answers and comments may be sent to 


21, Frans Halsstraat, P, A. Erapbes. 
Haarlem. 


Brief Mention 


Six Medieval Men and Women. By H. S. Bennetr. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. x + 177 pp. 15/— net. 


In each of the six chapters of this book the author describes the life of a fifteenth-century 
Englishman or Englishwoman. To begin with, there is Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
son of Henry IV, soldier, statesman, and patron of letters, a figure interesting to Dutch 
readers because of his connections with Jacqueline of Bavaria. Then Sir John Fastolf, 
a military man, who saw a great deal of service in France and who, after his retirement, 
settled down to the life of a touchy, grasping country gentleman. He is followed by 
Thomas Hoccleve, a clerk of the Privy Seal and in his spare time a poet. Then two 
women, Margaret Paston, who besides being an excellent housewife also assisted her 
husband greatly in his task of attending to his business affairs in Norfolk, and Margery 
Kempe, a mystic, undaunted by bishops and mayors, given to violent and frequent fits 
of crying, and an ardent pilgrim, who went as far afield as the Holy Land and the 
shrine of St. James at Compostella. And last we meet Richard Bradwater, a small farmer, 
whose many misdemeanours made him figure quite often in manor-court proceedings. 
(Unfortunately the tone of this chapter becomes slightly condescending.) 

The characters of these people are not always depicted equally clearly; when, for 
instance, we read on p. 5 that the Duke of Gloucester was ‘a gifted and resourceful 
conductor of artillery sieges. He had little experience as a strategist or as a commander 
on a large scale, but what he had done had often been so remarkable and successful that 
he was. looked on by many as one of the outstanding soldiers of his day’, this is 
somewhat hard to reconcile with: ‘He was no more of a strategist at home than he had 
been in the field: his genius was not for long-term politics’. 
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But, interesting though they may be, the lives and characters of these people are 
not Mr, Bennett’s main concern, for they are seen as representatives of so many 
occupations, together forming a (necessarily incomplete but interesting) cross-section of 
life in fifteenth-century England. And so the book gives a great deal of information 
about all kinds of subjects, ranging from the farmer's life to literary patronage, from 
warfare to pilgrimages to the Holy Land, from the housewife’s task to that of a clerk 
of the Privy Seal. It will, therefore, prove to be of great value to the general reader 
interested in the social history of England in the late Middle Ages. 


Zutphen, S. NEuIJEN. 
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1 Continued from Vol. XXXIII (1952) 286-287. (Only those articles are mentioned that 
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Shakespeare's Text 


Some Notes on Linguistic Procedure 
and its Relevance to Textual Criticism 


In Shakespearean scholarship of today the textual critic has at once great 
opportunities and great responsibilities. As Fredson Bowers has said, it 
is ‘astonishing to contemplate how little of a basic nature has been done to 
establish [Shakespeare’s] text, and how much remains to do’.1 What, 
by contrast, is the linguist expected to contribute? Shakespeare Survey 
(1954) gives one answer. ‘Fifty years ago’ we are reminded ‘the study 
of Shakespeare’s style was in the hands of the philologists’... The 
culmination of the Industrial Revolution came in 1928 with the last volume 
of the NED... ‘The linguists did their work once for all. The Oxford 
Dictionary cannot be superseded though it may be corrected; more specialized 
works may appear... but Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar (1869), 
Schmidt's Lexicon... and Onions’s Glossary (1911) can never grow out- 
moded’.? On the other side of the Atlantic more pessimistic voices speak 
of the inadequacy of our philological knowledge of the history of Elizabethan 
English; Fredson Bowers notes with regret that ‘linguistic knowledge... 
is perhaps the greatest weakness in editors of Elizabethan texts, who are 
usually helpless when the NED is silent’? The linguist would be content 
to accept that there is truth in both estimates: we have at our disposal 
magnificent lexical equipment; we are very far from having a contemporary 
— an Elizabethan — awareness of Shakespearean word-meaning. The 
textual critic, I am afraid, inclines to the more sanguine view. In preparing 
a text for the general reader he sees it as his duty to make that text 
comprehensible from the dictionary evidence at present available; what he 
cannot annotate he will often emend. ‘In the present state of our knowledge, 
prenzie is meaningless and demands emendation’, says C. J. Sisson. The 
linguist would rewrite this statement in question form: If ‘prenzie’ were 
meaningful, what should we need to know of Elizabethan pronunciation, 
orthography and idiom so as to explain it? It is a complex question 
requiring specialized evidence and I will not try to suggest an answer now. 
It will, I think, be more convenient to limit myself to lexical meaning and 


1 ‘Shakespeare’s Text and the Bibliographical Method’, Studies in Bibliography VI 
(1954), p. 81. 

2 ‘Fifty Years of the Criticism of Shakespeare's Style: A Retrospect’, by M. C. Bradbrooke, 
Shakespeare Survey 7, p. 1. 

3 ‘A Definitive Text of Shakespeare: Problems and Methods’ included in Studies in 
Shakespeare ed, by A. D. Matthews and C. M. Emery, Univ. of Miami Publications in 
English and American Literature, Vol. I, p. 29. 

4 New Readings in Shakespeare by C. J. Sisson, London 1956, Vol. I, p. 83. 
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to illustrate within that field only the differing procedures of linguist and 
textual critic. 

Alice Walker has considered some of the difficulties of the Shakespearean 
editor: ‘The teasing problems (and they occur by the hundred) are individual 
readings — whether emendation is necessary and, if so, how to emend. 
Was, for instance, Portia hedged by her father’s “wit”... or by his “will?” 
Wit has the authority of the early texts; ‘will’ has the support of the 
eighteenth-century editors. Wit, it is often suposed, represents a scribal 
or compositorial error; ‘will’, meaning ‘testament’ (a sense demanded by the 
context) is frequently substituted for it. What can the New English 
Dictionary offer at this point? We are aware that it will make available to 
us most of what can be known of lexical meaning from the printed books of 
Shakespeare’s time. But, the linguist will emphasise, the information 
contained in the Dictionary has not yet been fully applied to the elucidation 
of Shakespeare's text. It is relevant here that NED shows the verb wit, 
‘to bequeath’, well-evidenced until the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The textual critic may object that Portia uses the noun wit while NED 
shows the verb only. The linguist would answer that we must keep in 
mind how much of the linguistic record has been lost if we are to make 
proper use of the record which remains. If a verb wit is found in colloquial 
literary English, we can be fairly sure that the noun wit was heard in the 
spoken language. There is plenty of evidence that the written record is 
incomplete or insufficient. A proverb or idiom, for instance, which seems 
to have been current in the spoken language may occur so rarely and in 
so limited a context in the printed texts that we cannot precisely define its 
meaning. Aroint|arent, authenticated by double instance in Shakespeare’s 
text, turns up also in a Stratford record of the early seventeenth century; 
its exact sense remains unknown. (If it occurred once only in Shakespeare's 
text, what editorial principle would prevent its being listed as evidence of 
textual corruption?) We must remember also that the lexical apparatus 
which is available will, from time to time, prove faulty or incomplete. 
When Kent attacks the grinning Oswald (Lear, II ii 89) 


Smoile you my speeches, as I were a Foole? 
Goose, if I had you vpon Sarum Plaine, 
I'ld drive ye cackling home to Camelot 


we cannot properly understand the meaning of his idiom; Camelot I have 
not found elsewhere in proverbial usage. ‘Plain Salisbury’ is found in 
Udall’s translation of the Apophthegmes of Erasmus, “Thom trouthe or plain 
‘ Sarisbuirie’ (cited by NED under Tom 7 c.). Udall’s casual use of this 
phrase as a translator's second shot would suggest that it had some general 
currency; it would not be found in its alphabetical place in NED and I have 
not come upon it in the proverb dictionaries (Apperson, Oxford Dictionary 
of English Proverbs, Tilley). 


5 ‘Compositor Determination and other Problems in Shakespearean Texts’, Studies in 
Bibliography VII (1955), p. 12. 
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If it is accepted that the lexical apparatus available may at any point 
prove imperfect or incomplete, under what safeguards might we derive the 
meaning of a word from a single instance in the dramatic text? The 
linguist would hold that the meaning of a unique form is often clearly 
indicated by context of usage; when this internal contextual evidence has 
been correctly analysed we may hope to find external evidence which will 
support the gloss we propose. I will offer my first example from ‘unseen’ 
non-literary material, a snippet from a local record (an overseer’s account 
from the parish of Chetwynd, Salop, 1684): for glaning (or glauing) and 
a atther daved for the widow bround Childe 0-1-4. The word glaning 
I had not noted elsewhere (in the accounts written by some five thousand or 
so scribes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries); knowing however 
that the ‘affidavit’ for which the overseers customarily made payment was 
to certify that the winding sheet they had provided was of wool, I could 
expect that glaning was woollen cloth. This expectation was reinforced by 
a later entry in the same year: for a glaning (or glauing) shete; the n or 
u (modern v) spelling difficulty was solved by an entry of the next year: 
for glanell to bury smith in. Without external evidence I should have 
been satisfied that my deductions were likely to be correct; in fact, NED's 
citations under glannen, ‘woollen cloth’, provided confirmation.*? There 
is nothing difficult or unusual in this method of procedure; I suggest that, 
with nothing beyond NED’s material, editor and linguist alike can use such 
methods for the better understanding of Shakespeare's text. 

Consider the meaning of lowted (J Henry VI, IV iii 13). Yorke 
complains 
A plague vpon that Villaine Somerset, 
That thus delayes my promised supply. 
Of horsemen, that were leuied for this siege. 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my ayde, 


And I am lowted by a Traitor Villaine 
‘And cannot helpe the noble Cheualier. 


The word has been generally glossed as ‘mocked’, a sense supported by the 
‘rancorous spight’ and ‘jarring discord’ illustrated in this, and the next, 
short scene. I suggest however that immediate and extended context 
require lowted to have equally, if not primarily, the sense ‘delayed’: the 
conjectural emendations ‘loiter'd’ and ‘letted’ would seem to derive from 


6 The form arther daved showing {ith variation, is relevant to our interpreting of the 
textual variants Farborough Q1|Tharborough F1, Love’s Labour's Lost, I i 185.20 1tvis 
wrong to prefer the quarto reading on the grounds that Shakespeare intended Dull’s . 
blunder to show his ‘twice-sod simplicity’, Rather we are to suppose that an original 
fribborh was re-formed, by those speakers who pronouced f for th, into ‘third-borough’ 
and that, subsequently, contractions of both forms persisted in speech. By Shakespeare's 
time neither form is right or wrong. A similar instance of sound-change causing the 
speaker to re-think the word-formation is shown in the records of Pattingham, Staffs., 
where frith silver, a payment made on behalf of the parish by the constable, 1688-1735, 
turns up as thrift silver in 1728. ; 

7 NED: Glannen, glanen... [a. Welsh gwlanen woollen...] Woollen cloth, FLANNEL. 
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a similar reading of the dramatic situation. The need for haste is stressed: 
‘Spurre to the rescue’, ‘remisse Traitors’, ‘Long all of Somerset, and his 
delay’, ‘Sleeping neglection’; in the next scene we have ‘It is too late’ and 
‘Too late comes rescue’. A verb lout showing ‘sneaking inactivity’ as one 
of its connotations is recorded in literary English as late as Caxton; it 
survives in its simple form, and in an iterative variant lowter, in some 
present-day Midland and Northern dialects.§ In this instance, I suggest, 
etymological evidence would support the contextual meaning. So also, I 
think, with the word harlotry when the Hostesse commends Falstaff's 
play-acting (J Henry IV, II iv 437) 


O rare, he doth it as like one of these harlotry Players, as euer I see. 


If the audience hear a term of abuse, the speaker certainly intends a term 
of praise. NED's definition ‘scurvy, worthless’ would then be insufficient; 
in collocation with Players the adjective harlotry would indicate the survival 
into Shakespeare’s time of the itinerant jester of a century earlier. It is 
not uncommon in Shakespeare's text to find two opposing senses implied 
in the single word. When the Hostesse (JJ Henry IV, II iv 175) begs 


Good Captaine Peesel be quiet, it is very late: I beseeke you now, aggrauate your Choler 


the word aggrauate can mean ‘weigh down, impede’, which is what the 
Hostesse ostensibly asks; it can mean ‘add weight or intensity to’, which is 
what she would no doubt prefer if she is enjoying Pistol’s bombast; it is 
possible too that Pistol himself hears in the word the primitive sense ‘load’, 
so that Pack-horses and lades of Asia figure in his muddled reply. 

It is clearly far beyond the scope of a historical dictionary to consider 
in this way, from all the detail of contextual evidence, the full sense of the 
single and relatively unimportant word in Shakespeare’s dramatic text. 
And not all students will agree on the total meaning available in any single 
word so studied. Can we agree however on the general principle that the 
closely controlled interpretation which reveals more meaning has greater 
likelihood than the one which reveals less? In the field of textual exriticism 


this principle is accepted; the eclectic editor judges the more meaningful - 


variant to be the better reading. As Alice Walker has written of the 
‘Old Cambridge’ and other earlier editors ‘They paid Shakespeare the 
compliment (I think rightly) of supposing that the better reading, even if 


it occurred in an inferior text, was his... We ought to give our greatest 
8 Bosworth Toller: lutian “To lie hid, be concealed, lurk, skulk, be latent, ... Lutode 
torpebat. 


NED: Lout v?. To lurk, lie hid, skulk, sneak. To 1483. 
EDD: Lout v1. To idle, wander idly about. 
Lowter v. ‘To idle, loiter. 
Louther Sc. To remain in idleness, to loiter, idle. 
8 NED: Harlotry attrib. or as adj. ... scurvy ... worthless. So in Onions with this 
Shakespeare reference. 
Harlot 2. An itinerant jester. a 1340-1483. 
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poet and dramatist the benefit of any doubt’. I want now to consider 
such an instance where, I would suggest, contextual evidence might well 
support the authenticity of a reading in an inferior text. I shall argue 
that the meaning of absurd (Hamlet, III ii 65) is ‘tasteless’ and that we 
are therefore to accept ‘feigning’ (F faining) as a better reading than 
‘fawning’ (Q2 fauining). I quote here from Quarto 2 which, although not 
uniformly superior, is accepted as the better text; the Folio, however, 
‘though further from Shakespeare's autograph... has somewhere behind 
it a good manuscript, and... can serve to correct some of Q2's many 
errors.** Hamlet is speaking to Horatio: 

Nay, doe not thinke I flatter, 

rete sre eos why should the poore be flatterd ? 

No, let the candied tongue licke absurd pompe, 


And crooke the pregnant hindges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fauning ; 


I suggest that absurd in the sense ‘ridiculous’ would be outside the range of 
Hamlet’s imagery; absurd meaning ‘tasteless’ (i.e. affording no sensation, 
no pleasure to the palate) would be in the centre of it. The paradox in 
which it is the begging dog which itself proffers the candy is found 
elsewhere in Shakespeare’s text, in Hotspur’s denunciation of the smiling 
flattery of Bolingbroke: 

Why what a caudie [candie] deale of curtesie 

This fawning Grey-hound then did proffer me 

(I Henry IV, I iii 251)..% In Hotspur’s speech the image would be 
incomplete without the word fawning; in Hamlet's, fauning is already implied 
in licke and crooke; because the word adds nothing to the image or the 
argument, its authenticity is, to me, suspect. The Folio’s faining, on the 
other hand, would refer back to the candied: absurd antithesis; for 
pretending that pomp tastes sweet, the tongue, which itself brings the 
sugar of flattery, may hope for reward. The textual critic may object 
that my argument is circular; the linguist is accustomed to rely on the 
relatedness of evidence. It seems to me that the internal evidence is 
sufficient to indicate the gloss I have proposed for the word absurd; I have 
next to adduce external evidence to support it. Etymologically ab is an 
intensive; surdus can mean ‘That which hath no sauour’ (Cooper's 


10 ‘Collateral Substantive Texts (with special reference to Hamlet)’ Studics in Bibliography 
VIE (1955) p. 54. 

11 ‘The Relation between the Second Quarto and the Folio text of Hamlet’, Harold 
Jenkins, Studies in Bibliography VII (1955) p. 69. 

12 Hitherto ‘fawning’ has been so generally preferred (as by the Old Cambridge, 
Variorum and Old Arden editors and more recently by Dover Wilson, Kittredge, 
Alexander, Hardin Craig and Sisson) that Caroline Spurgeon in her discussion of the image 
cluster (Shakespearean Imagery, 1935, p. 196) deals with this reading only, and does 
not comment on the paradox-compression in the Hamle* and I Henry IV instances. 
Dover Wilson's annotation on Hamlet's lines: ‘The image is that of a spaniel at ‘table, 
its tongue “candied” with sweetmeats, yet “fawning” for mor shows the sense in which 


the passage has been understood. 
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Thesaurus, quot. from 1578 ed.). Cotgrave’s Dictionary (1632) translates 
the English absurd ‘Absurde, saugrenu, sans sel ni saulge’. His French- 
English Dictionaries (1611, 1632) include under Saulge (“The hearbe Sage’) 
this last idiom ‘Sans sel ny saulge’ and translate it into English “Vnsauorie, 
insulse, absurd’. 

The textual critic may protest that a single instance of usage cannot 
constitute evidence of meaning; he may argue that, if absurd meant ‘tasteless’ 
in Hamlet's speech, the word would occur elsewhere in literary English 
with the same sense. I could best answer this objection with a list of 
other single-instance word-meanings which I have tried to demonstrate in 
Shakespeare’s text. I have argued, for example, that trammell means ‘to 
bind in the cerecloth’, Macbeth, I vii 3; that defunct means ‘free of danger, 
peril, penalty incurred’, Othello, I iii 265; that relative means ‘relatable, 
credible’, Hamlet, II ii 633. Would the textual critic deny the likelihood 
of all of these? 

I have emphasised here that the record of spoken English of Shakespeare's 
time is demonstrably incomplete; elsewhere I have tried to illustrate the 
ways in which that record may be supplemented. Manuscript sources 
hitherto unsearched by the lexicographer frequently show a word, or sense, 
in currency a hundred years (sometimes 300 years) (a) before the first, or 
(b) after the last citation by NED; they show also (c) that localisations 
susgected by NED for the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are tentative only. A few examples will illustrate the relevance of these 
findings to Shakespearean textual studies. The editor who accepts (a) will 
retain the reading ‘Abraham Cupid’ (Romeo and Juliet, II i 13), which 
is found in quarto and folio texts, in preference to the emendation “Adam 
Cupid’, found, for instance, in the “Old Cambridge’ and the Variorum. 
Mercutio conjures Romeo (I quote from Quarto 2) 


Speak to my goship Venus one faire word, 

One nickname for her purblind sonne and her (Q1 heire) 
Young Abraham : Cupid he that shot so true (QI trim) 
When King Cophetua lou’d the begger mayd. 


The idiom to sham Abraham, ‘to feign sickness’, is first recorded by NED 
as nautical slang in 1752, but there is evidence that Abraham had this 
connotation ‘pretender to some physical disability’ some two centuries 
earlier. Awdelay (1561) writes 


‘An Abraham man is he that walketh bare-armed and bare-legged and fayneth hymselfe 
mad’, 


13 Such evidence as I have been able to collect suggests that it is the English absurd 
only, and not its French or Latin equivalent, which has, non-figuratively, this sense 
‘tasteless’. Cotgrave glosses the French absurde: Absurd, sottish, grosse,- foolish, unlike, 
abrupt, without reason, out of order. Cooper's Thesaurus translates the Latin absurdus: 
Absurde: inconvenient: foolish: discording: dishonest: abhorring: odious: against all rhyme 
and reason. The Latin insulsus is there translated: Without smacke of salt: unsauourie: 
foolish: without wysedome... It is noteworthy that English-Latin lexicons of the nineteenth 
century can still translate one of the senses of the English absurd by this insulsus. 


=) 


So Mercutio speaks of Cupid pretending blindness but shooting true or trim. 
Two further points may be made here. The linguist would hold that trim 
(Q1) is more meaningful than true (Q2), since in conjunction with 
nickname, Poprin Peare etc. the indecent implication is obviously in context. 
That trim had this range of meaning for Shakespeare and his audience may 
be seen in King John (III i 209): 
the deuill tempts thee heere 
In likenesse of a new vntrimmed Bride 

and in Titus Andronicus (V i 93-96). Textual critics who rely on the help 
of NED may like to be reminded that Shakespeare often wrote less 
modestly than the nineteenth and early twentieth-century lexicographers 
have cared to illustrate. With reference to the Abraham : Cupid reading 
of quartos 1 and 2, G. I. Duthie has commented on the ‘curious colon’ which 
may be seen as constituting ‘a link between the two quartos’1* My 
impression is that such a colon is quite commonly found between Christian 
and surname in signatures and lists of names in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century local records. Since such a detail would not be of relevance to 
a linguist I have not collected the evidence; in the one volume of local 
accounts which I have transcribed in full (Parish Accts. of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, 1677-1701) the colon is found sporadically after the unabbrev- 
iated Christian name, e.g. Godfrey: ffouldjambe 1688, John: Twigge 1687; 
- after the abbreviated Christian name it is common. 

The Shakespearean editor who accepts the linguist’s second finding will 
allow that a word or sense shown as obsolete by NED may well have had 
a longer life in the spoken language; such a word-meaning might therefore 
be found in a dramatic text, even if it is not registered elsewhere in literary 
use. I suggest that this is relevant to our understanding of the quarto text 
of II] Henry IV, IV iv 104. The Folio has 

And wherefore should these good newes 

Make me sicke? 

Will Fortune neuer come with both hands full 
But write her faire words still in foulest Letters ? 

The quarto reads ‘But wet her faire words stil in foulest termes?’ 
Because of the double variant, Dover Wilson suspects ‘that F. is a makeshift 
of the prompter and that Q. conceals something else written by Shakespeare’. 
Alice Walker argues that ‘although the Folio line... gives a superficial kind 
of sense it breaks the image. The quarto reading however ‘is nonsense’ 
and she proposes the emendation ‘mete’, meaning ‘to measure’ for the 
original wet.** I believe that we may keep the quarto text unemended. I 
have suggested above that the verb wit, ‘to bequeath’ (NED 1393-1547) 
is evidence of the double-meaning in Portia’s words 

But if my Father had not scanted me 
And hedg’d me by his witt 
(Merchant of Venice, II i 18) 
14 ‘The Text of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet’, Studies in Bibliography IV 1951-2, p. 16, 
15 Textual Problems of the First Folio, 1953, p. 117. 
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The form wet in King Henry's speech may represent ‘wit’ (see Kokeritz, 
p. 212, for other instances of e spellings in Shakespeare's texts, where ME 
and modern English have i). Its meaning may be ‘bequeath’ in the sense 
‘to ordain, appoint, allot’ (see NED bequeath 3.). It is found in the king’s 
speech in collocation with termes, which can mean ‘limiting conditions’. 
(In Portia’s speech it follows the phrase tearmes of choise.) Its object, 
words, could mean ‘that which is granted’ (cf. NED witword). The king 
is then complaining that what Fortune gives with one hand she takes away 
with the other; her grant may be generous, but the conditions accompanying 
the gift serve to nullify it; this is strikingly exemplified in the rest of the 
speech : 


Shee eyther giues a Stomack, and no Foode, 
(Such are the poore, in health) or else a Feast, 
And takes away the Stomack (such are the Rich, 
That haue aboundance, and enjoy it not.) 

I should reioyce now, at this happy newes, 

And now my Sight fayles, and my Braine is giddie. 


The linguist’s third finding (c), that localisations offered by NED and 
by the English Dialect Dictionary do not hold good for Elizabethan and 
Jacobean English, would be relevant, for instance, to our reading of Troilus 
and Cressida, II iii 86: 

Agamemnon. Where is Achilles? 
Patroclus, Within his Tent, but ill dispos’d my Lord. 
Agam. Let it be knowne to him that we are here: 


He sent our Messengers, and we lay by (Q sate) 
Our appertainments, visiting of him. 


Theobald’s emendation ‘shent’ for Folio’s sent has been generally accepted 
by present-day editors. Yet the quarto’s sate, 1 would suggest, is meaningful 
without emendation. EDD shows the verb sit (13.), ‘To ignore, set aside, 
disregard’ with such noun objects as ‘call, summons, bidding’ (Scotland, 
Northumberland and S. Donegal); NED shows the verb set (which may 
have a past tense form sat, sate) in the special sense (126.) ‘to reject, set 
aside’, with a single citation from a work on Scottish law of 1678. The 
textual critic may object that Scottish usage cannot be cited as evidence 
of word-meaning in Shakespeare’s London. I would answer that a 
considerable number of words and senses noted as ‘Scottish’ by NED are 
found in English parish records of Shakespeare's time. 

I have tried here to illustrate the kind of evidence and the kind of 
argument that the linguist uses. I have tried also to answer the objections 
which the textual critic has sometimes made. It is, I believe, of importance 
to the future of Shakespearean studies, that the debate should continne. 


University College, Hitpa M. Hutme. 
London. 
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The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe 
A Note on George Peele’s Biblical Drama 


On the Continent — especially in France and in German-speaking countries 
— one of the re-births involved in the Renaissance was that of the biblical 
drama. In England, on the other hand, no similar re-birth took place. 
Indeed, the number of scriptural plays extant from the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean period is astonishingly small; nor is the number of such plays 
recorded, though now lost, at all impressive. 

It is not my intention to dwell on the question why Elizabethan play- 
wrights did not write — or rarely wrote — biblical plays. My intention 
is to attempt to remove the overemphasis on the biblical-ness of a play 
which is, undoubtedly, the best known of the few extant Elizabethan plays 
on biblical subjects: George Peele’s David and Bethsabe. The Cambridge 
History of English Literature (1934) sees Peele’s work as ‘something like 
an attempt to revive the miracle-play’ (vol. V, p. 129). The way of 
looking at the play which is suggested in this quotation has generally 
determined the approach to it. Bullen, who confesses that he does not 


“care two straws’ for David and Bethsabe, significantly says about the 


play: ‘as being the only (sic!) Elizabethan play extant that deals with 
a purely scriptural subject it has a certain interest of its own; but judged 
on its literary merits it is surely a failure’ (The Works of George Peele, 
1887, vol. I, p. xli). A number of studies have been made of David and 
Bethsabe in its relation to the Bible? And certainly, from the point of 
view of plot construction, the play adheres closely to its biblical source.® 
But then, if one sees David and Bethsabe exclusively as an attempt at a 
Renaissance miracle play, or a ‘Scriptural chronicle-history’*, one must 
inevitably find much of the poetry of the play sadly lacking in ‘decorum’. 
Nathan's admonitory parable: 


There were two men both dwellers in one towne, 
The one was mighty and exceeding rich 

In Oxen, sheepe and cattell of the field, 

The other poore -hauing nor Oxe, nor Calfe, 
Nor other cattell, saue one little Lambe, 


1 For a recent discussion of Renaissance biblical plays in England, see Hardin Craig, 
English Religious Drama of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1955), Ch. X: “The Reformation, 
The Renaissance, and The Medieval Religious Drama’. 

2 See especially Bruno Neitzel, George Peele’s ‘David and Bethsabe’ (Halle, 1904): Max 
Dannenberg, Die Verwendung des biblischen Stoffes von David und Bathsebe im Englischen 
Drama (Kénigsberg, 1905); Arthur M. Sampley, “The Text of David and Bethsabe’, 
PMLA, 46 (1931), 659-71. 

3 II Samuel, 11-19; I Kings, 1-2. 

4 F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914), p. 363. 
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Which he had bought and nourisht by the hand, 
And it grew vp, and fed with him and his, 
And eat and dranke as he and his were wont, 
And in his bosome slept, and was to liue 
As was his daughter or his deerest child, 
(Il. 638-647. — I quote from the Malone Society Reprint.) 


is a lucid, almost literal, transposition of the biblical text: 


There were two men in one citie, the one rich, and the other poore. The rich man had 
exceeding many sheepe and oxen: But the poore had nothing saue one little sheepe, whiche 
he had bought, and nourished vp: And it grew vp with him and with his children also, and 
did eate of his own meate, and dranke of his owne cuppe and slept in his bosome, and 
was vnto him as his daughter.® 


But what about the elaborating of the Bible's one sentence: ‘and she 
came in unto him’, into such poetry as: 


Now comes my louer tripping like the Roe, 
And brings my longings tangled in her haire, 
To ioy her loue Ile build a kingly bower, 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streames 


And with their murmure summon easefull sleepe, 
To lay his golden scepter on her browes, 
Open the dores, and enterteine my loue, 


Open I say, and as you open sing, 
Welcome faire Bethsabe King Dauids darling. (120-133) 


What about the rich, sensuous texture of most of the language of the play; 
its ‘lushness of oriental metaphor’ ®; its ‘caressing charm’? Indeed those 
qualities are ‘foreign to the austere simplicity of the Biblical narrative’.” 
It is clear that, on the whole, the poetry of the play is very much the ‘golden’ 
poetry of the early 1590's — more akin to, say, Spenser’s poetry than to 
the language of the medieval Miracle, or of the Bible.® Must, then, the 
play be seen as a mongrel product: an attempt to decorate a Miracle 
action, a Bible narrative, with the sensuotis and mellifluous poetry in fashion 
at the time of writing? 

To this I answer ‘no’. For what has not been recognized is the kind 
of fusion of disparate materials which takes place in David and Bethsabe. 
No one has recognized the close connection of David and Bethsabe, not 
only in language, but also in situation and theme, with the poetry of the 
Elizabethan Ovidian tradition. Its overt biblical ancestry has blinded 


5 II Samuel, 12, 1-4, I quote from the 1575 edition of the ‘Bishops’ Bible’ (B. M. copy, 
pressmark 3036.ee.6). A. M. Sampley has shown that Peele used two different Bible 
versions: the ‘Bishops’ Bible’ and an early Renaissance edition of the Vulgate (‘The 
Version of the Bible Used by Peele in the Composition of David and Bethsabe’, University 
of Texas Studies in English, no. 8 (1928), 81-7). 

8 The Life and Minor Works of George Peele, David H. Horne (Yale U. P., 1952), p..93. 
7 F, S. Boas, University Drama, p. 363. 

8 For Spenser echoes in the play, see T. W. Baldwin, On The Literary Genetics of 
Shakespere’s Poems and Sonnets (Univ. of Illinois Press, 1950), pp. 5-8. 
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critics to that. — In his Arraignment of Paris and Hunting of Cupid, and 
in such non-dramatic works of his as The Tale of Troy and the Eclogue 
Gratulatory, Peele had — in theme as well as in language — explored 
and exploited the pastoral-mythological tradition. David and Bethsabe 
was composed between 1592 and 1594 ® — years of poems like Venus and 
Adonis or Hero and Leander. In this play Peele explores, and fuses with 
his biblical stuff, the Ovidian-mythological tradition. 

The play — after the Prologue — opens thus: ‘Bethsabe with her maid 
bathing ouer a spring: she sings, and Dauid sits aboue vewing her’. It is 
certainly the Bible dramatized : 


And in an evening tyde David arose out of his bed, and walked upon the roofe of the 
kings palace, and from the roofe he sawe a woman washing hir selfe, and the woman was 
verie beautifull to looke upon. (II Samuel, 11,2.) 


Yet, it is also Ovid dramatized. The erotic situation of ‘beauty bathing 
by a spring’,*° spied on by someone whose desire is roused by the bather’s 
beauty, has many parallels in contemporary ‘golden’ poetry.t As Hallett. 
Smith points out in his admirable chapter on Ovidian Poetry (Elizabethan 
Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1952), this motif derives largely from two 
episodes in Book III and IV, respectively, of Ovid’s Metamorphoses: Echo 
and Narcissus, and Salmacis and Hermaphroditus. In Ovid's episodes, 
and in many imitations of them, it is the beauties of the male body that 
are catalogued: an ardent woman is wooing a reluctant boy. Quite 
naturally, then, the Venus and Adonis story often comes to be fused 
with the bathing motif. The no less popular story of Actaeon and Diana, 
on the other hand, provides the same relation of the sexes as the Biblical 
David and Bethsabe episode. 

The ‘bathing-scenes’ in Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakespeare are all just 
pictorial episodes in longer poems. But there is a poem which as a whole 
has a striking kinship with the first scene of David and Bethsabe. It is 
Chapman's Ovids Banquet of Sence, written in 1595 — at least a year after 
Peele’s play was entered on the Stationers’ Register and, we presume, 
performed. Here, again, we have a man watching the ablutions of a 


® The play was entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 14th, 1594 (Arber’s Transcript, 
II, 649). Some critics have wanted to date its composition back to the 1580's; but the most 
recent study of Peele (Horne, p. 92) gives 1592-94 as the most likely date. I favour a 
date as close to 1594 as possible. 

10 ‘Beautie sate bathing by a Spring, | where fayrest shades did hide her. / The winds 
blew calme, the birds did sing, / the coole streames ranne beside her. / My wanton thoughts 
entic’d mine eye, / to see what was forbidden.’ Here, though treated in a naive, pastoral 
vein, are the ingredients of the David and Bethsabe scene. The poem is To Colin Cloute, 
possibly by Antony Munday, and.is included in England's Helicon, 1600. See the Muses’ 
Library edition of England’s Helicon, p. 24 and (commentary) 229-31. 

11 See, e.g., The Fairy Queen, II.1.xxxvi; The Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii.50-5, and 
sonnets IV and VI in The Passionate Pilgrim (Hallett Smith has noted these passages). 
In all these instances the motif has become associated with the Venus and Adonis story. 
Marlowe, in Edward II, 1.i.50-71, keeps a curious ambiguity of sexes by letting Gaveston 
depict the delights of ‘a lovely boy in Dian’s shape’. 
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beautiful woman; and single stanzas ring like the opening situation of 
David and Bethsabe put into narrative verse: 


In a loose robe of Tynsell foorth she came, 

Nothing but it betwixt her nakednes 

And enuious light. The downward-burning flame, 

Of her rich hayre did threaten new accesse, 

Of ventrous Phaeton to scorch the fields: 

And thus to bathing came our Poets Goddesse, 

Her handmaides bearing all things pleasure yeelds 

To such a seruice; Odors most delighted, 

And purest linnen which her lookes had whited. 
(Ovids Banquet, stanza 7)!” 


Ovid watches Corinna bathing in a fountain; he hears her sing; he smells 
her perfume; he sees the beauties of her body; he tastes her lips; and finally 
he touches her. And this progressive involvement of the various senses 
is, essentially, the acted and spoken movement of the opening scene of 
David and Bethsabe. David ‘sits above viewing Bethsabe’; he hears her 
sing that exquisite lyric which in its swaying rhythm and imagery — “Hot 
sunne, coole fire ... Make not my glad cause, cause of mourning’ — 
embodies the sexual paradox of the Ovidian tradition; and in the end all the 
- senses are gratified. Peele’s poetry, of course, has not Chapman's cast of 
thought; it does not organize and systematize the sense-experiences. It is 
through its imagery that the poetry in this scene ‘realizes’ the experiences 
of all the senses — as, for example, in Bethsabe’s first speech: 


Come gentle Zephire trickt with those perfumes 
‘That erst in Eden sweetned Adams loue, 
And stroke my bosome with the silken fan: (38-40) 


Here, under the cover of biblical reference (‘Adams loue’), we have in three 
lines three senses — smell, taste and touch — feasted. Or, in David's 
description of Bethsabe, giving touch, smell and sight: 


Brighter then inside barke of new hewen Caedar, 

Sweeter then flames of fine perfumed myrrhe. 

And comlier then the siluer clouds that dance 

On Zephires wings before the king of heauen. (32-5) 


The following Peele lines: 


Bright Bethsabe gives earth to my desires, 

Verdure to earth, and to that verdure flowers, 

To flowers, sweet Odors, and to Odors wings, 

That carrie pleasures to the hearts of Kings, (95-98) 


have been called a ‘plagiarism’ of a passage in Du Bartas’s Seconde 
Semaine, viz. Eden, ll, 103-8 :% 


12 I quote from The Poems of George Chapman, ed. by Phyllis Brooks Bartlett 
(London, 1941). 

18H. D. Sykes, ‘Peele’s Borrowings from Du Bartas’, Nofes and Queries, 13th ser., III 
(1924), 350. — I quote from the Du Bartas edition by Holmes, Lyons and Linker (Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1940). 
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le robuste Adam ne sentoit point son cors 
Agravé des autans ny roidy par les nors, 
Ains d'un doux ventelet I'halene musquetee, 
Coulant dans la forest par I'Eternel plantee, 
Donnoit vigeur aux corps, a la terre verdeur, 
A la verdure fleurs, aux fleurs une alme odeur, 


Peele has, indeed, borrowed the rhetorical scheme (‘climax’ the Elizabethans 
would have called it**), and, as it were, the verbal skeleton of the passage, 
from Du Bartas. But the flesh and the spirit of the passage are his own. 
The next of kin to this passage are not Du Bartas’s lines, but Chapman’s: 


Odors feede loue, and loue cleare heauen discouers, 
Louers weare sweets then; sweetest mindes, be louers. 
(Ovids Banquet, stanza 36) 


Du Bartas’s lines describe a natural process. Chapman’s state a philosophy. 
Peele’s contain both: they are ‘earthed’ philosophy of love and the senses. 
So the ‘philosophy’ which is explicit and elaborated in Chapman’s lines 
ought to gloss Peele’s verse. The senses are truly glorified; sensuous 
delight is felt as a great, almost spiritual, value. For, as Chapman says, 
earlier in the same stanza: 


Sweete sounds and Odors, are the heauens, on earth 
Where vertues liue, of vertuous men deceast, 


They were meere flesh were not with them delighted. 

In the light of this we ought to see that the rich sensuousness of Peele’s 
poetry is not mere lusciousness. The poetry shows us sense, flesh, fused 
with spirit — instead of a poor ‘either or’, Peele gives a rich ‘both and’. 

I am not venturing to suggest a direct ‘influence’ from Peele’s play to 
Chapman’s poem.’® My point is that the two poets, making two poems 
which are very different in form and apparent subject, yet derived much of 
their material from, and demand to be understood in, the same tradition. 
May we not assume that it was the Bible’s bathing-scene, with its intrinsic 
similarity to contemporary poetic themes, that first stirred Peele’s imagination 
and attracted him to the subject of David and Bethsabe ?*® And do we not 


then, as we continue to read the play, see that Peele is not merely out 
to give us a de casibus play on David's sins of the flesh and the divine 


14 See, e.g., Abraham Fraunce, The Arcadian Rhetorike (1588), chap. 18. Fraunce 
often draws upon Du Bartas for examples to illustrate critical terms; and for ‘climax’ he 
quotes the Du Bartas passage here in question. 

15 Though the lines ‘Odors feed love....’ come temptingly near to looking like a 
‘parallel passage’ to the “Verdure to earth’ passage. 

16 There was indeed a neo-Latin play on Absalon (British Museum Stowe M.S. 957); 
but there is no sign of Peele’s dependence on that play. (Cf. F. S. Boas, University Drama, 
pp. 362-365.) — Cf, however, G. R. Churchill and W. Keller, ‘Die lateinischen 
Universitatsdramen in der Zeit der Kénigin Elisabeth’, Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXIV 
(1898), 229-32: ‘Dass Peele durch dieses Stiick [Absalon] zur Bearbeitung des Stoffes in 
ganz ahnlicher Art in seinem Drama David und Bethsabe with the Tragedy of Absalon 


angeregt wurde, ist nicht unméglich.’ 
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punishment for them, nor just to chronicle a Bible story? He is also out, 
in the Ovidian fashion, to show us the beauties of the flesh and of the 
senses — ‘The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe’ — and he does 
it through the very texture of his poetry. 

A modern reader, especially if he is trying to squeeze the play in under 
such labels as ‘Miracle play’ or ‘Biblical Chronicle’, is likely to find Peele’s 
poetry incongruous with his dramatic subject. An Elizabethan, presented 
at the very opening of the play with a scene familiar from tapestries and 
poems, is bound to have seen through the Bible episode the Ovidian- 
mythological one — each by itself and both together. What we — if we 
forget pre-conceived expectations derived from subject and supposed ‘genre’ 
— may, then, take with us from the play, is a sense of the rich eclecticism 
that we find in so much Renaissance poetry. Or, perhaps ‘comprehensiveness’ 
is a better word for what we have seen in David and Bethsabe: a power of 
holding together within one frame both classical and biblical myth, making 
the two one. Sir Thomas Browne could write: “..and Charles the fifth 
can never hope to live within two Methusalas of Hector’.*7 To-day neither 
Methusala nor Hector; neither David and Bethsabe nor Actaeon and 
Diana, are live myths. 


The Shakespeare Institute, INGA-STINA EKEBLAD, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Paired Words in Othello: 
Shakespeare’s Use of a Stylistic Device 


The conjunction of a pair of adjectives, nouns, or verbs for the sake of 
rhythmical or rhetorical effect is a well-known feature of Shakespeare's 
style. Such phrases as the dark backward and abysm of time and the 
catastrophe and heel of circumstance have often been pointed out as 
particularly happy examples of this, since they illustrate the marriage of the 
classical and native elements in Shakespeare's English, and since the 
familiar Saxon word acts as a kind of gloss to the rarer classical word. 
However, in other examples of this device the paired words are not always 
of different derivations, nor do they always exemplify the kind of semantic 
relationship seen in the phrases quoted. The second word may extend or 
modify the meaning of the first, or it may repeat the notion already contained 
in the first, and thus have a purely decorative function. The relationship 
between the paired words is in fact syntactical rather than semantic: the 
device occurs when a conjunction (usually ‘and’) is used to link two 
adjectives qualifying the same noun, two verbs governing the same object, 
or two nouns in apposition, 


17 Urn Burial (1658), p. 133 (Everyman’s Library ed.). 
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Any play of Shakespeare will yield a few examples of this stylistic trick, 
but it occurs with curious frequency in Othello, where it is used no less than 
53 times. Adjectival pairings are strikingly prominent; there are 27 of 
these in the whole play, 17 occurring in the speeches of Othello himself. 
Many of these are familiar quotations — speculative and offic’d instruments, 
exsuf[licate and blown surmises, capable and wide revenge, young and 
sweating devil, salt and sorry rheum, begrim’d and black, a malignant and a 
turban'd Turk. Noun pairings are slightly fewer; there are 21, of which 
Othello has 13. Verbal pairings are comparatively rare, the entire play 
furnishing only five examples, 3 of which occur in Othello’s speeches. 
What is most striking here is the frequency with which this device occurs 
in the speech of the principal character. It suggests that Shakespeare had 
a deliberate intention to make this mannerism as characteristic of Othello 
as the habit of repeating a word or phrase is of Hamlet. 

It may perhaps be argued that the regularity with which these pairings 
occur in the speeches of Othello does not necessarily prove any such 
intention on Shakespeare’s part, and examples may be brought from other 
plays, showing that if the device occurs once in a speech of reasonable 
length it is likely to occur again, as though the poet’s mind were temporarily 
fixed on this particular construction. ‘Thus, one of Claudio’s speeches in 
Measure for Measure begins with the lines 


And the new deputy now for the duke — 
Whether it be the fault and glimpse of newness, 
Or whether that the body public be 

A horse whereon the governor doth ride.. . 


and ends 
... for a name, 
Now puts the drowsy and neglected act 


Freshly on me. 
(Measure for Measure, Lii, 155-169) 


This tendency to repeat the figure appears more strikingly in Claudio’s 
next speech, which ends with the lines 


..for in her youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Such as move men; beside, she hath prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 


And well she can persuade. 
(Measure for Measure, I. ii. 181-184) 


A random example from Macbeth shows the same tendency at work: 


...all our service 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 


Your majesty loads our house. 
(Macbeth, I. vi. 13-17) 


In Othello it also happens that the pairings occur most often in fairly 
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long speeches, but here they are so frequent, particularly in Othello’s 
speeches in Act I, that one cannot easily dismiss them as casual examples 
of an obsessive rhetorical device. In the first act, where the dramatist is 
largely concerned with establishing the impressive dignity of Othello’s 
character, we find, for example, this : 


The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down: I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardness; and do undertake 
This present war against the Ottomites. 
Most humbly, therefore, bending to your state, 
I crave fit disposition for my wife, 
Due reference of place and exhibition; 
With such accommodation and besort 
As levels with her breeding. 
(I. iii. 229-239) 


And again, in Othello’s next speech: 


Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite; 

Nor to comply with heat — the young effects 
In me defunct — and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 
And heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant 
For she is with me: no, when light-winged toys 
Of feather’'d Cupid seel with wanton dullness 
My speculative and offic’d instruments, 

That my disports corrupt and taint my business 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helm, 
And all indign and base adversities 

Make head against my estimation ! 


(I. iii, 262-275) 


The frequency with which the figure occurs in these speeches, and at an 
important dramatic moment — a moment when Othello is shown in all the 
fullness of his soldierly integrity — is surely more than accidental. 

The device occurs most often in the first act, where it appears 20 times. 
In the second act there are 10 examples; in the third act 17; but the fourth 
and fifth acts have only 2 and 4 respectively. In connection with this, it 
may be noted that in the first and third acts Othello dominates the scene. 
Act II is rather short, and Othello’s appearances are comparatively rare, 
which may account for the fact that the pairings do not occur so frequently 
in the second act. Some other reason, however, must be sought for the 
curious fact that the device is hardly used at all in the fourth and fifth acts. 
To account for this, one has to look to the change in the character of 
Othello, and his absolute capitulation to the diabolically skiful suggestions 
of Iago. After the crisis in Act III, Othello’s language changes with his 
character; the exquisite rhetorician of Act I who innocently says of 
himself, ‘Rude am I in my speech | And little blest with the soft phrase of 
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peace’ abandons his courtly circumlocutions and sonorous polysyllables and 
becomes infected with the brutal ‘goats and monkeys’ dialect of Iago. It 
is as though this poised and stately trick of speech were most characteristic 
of Othello in a condition of health, sanity, and self-possession; an outward 
sign of the strong grace of the inward man which vanishes when his 
strength breaks. Two of the examples from the final act suggest the re- 
emergence of the old Othello from the nightmare folly in which Iago has 
involved him. One occurs in a moment of pathos when Othello is struggling 
against all the evidence of reviving sanity to justify his murder of 
Desdemona : 


.. Nay, had she been true, 
If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I'ld not have sold her for it. 
Ze (V. ii. 144-147) 


The other, a magnificently sonorous line, rings out in his closing words, 
when Othello is himself again, the strong determined figure of Act I: 


And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduc’d the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him — thus. 
(V. ii. 353-357) 


Among the subsidiary characters, Iago is the one who makes most frequent 
use of the pairing device. It occurs 10 times in his speeches and nearly 
always when he is addressing another character (usually, Othello) in his 
dissimulatory, seeming-honest vein. Thus, like an honest ancient, he 
reports Cassio’s drunken brawl to Othello: 


..and I return’d the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords 


And Cassio high in oath... 
(II. iii. 229-231) 


And so, with solemn concern, he proffers his friendly services to Cassio: 


And I'll devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 


May be more free. 
(II. i. 38-40) 


These examples suggest the man aping the master, Iago borrowing, for 
his own ends, a touch of Othello’s quality. The impression becomes very 
strong in the third act, in the fatal scenes that mark the beginning of 
Othello’s degradation. One notices how cynically Iago picks up Othello’s 
favourite and most characteristic words — ‘honest’, ‘free’, ‘love’, ‘duty’, — 
and uses them over-and again as baleful instruments of persuasion: the love 
and duty that I bear you, your free and noble nature, to be direct and 
honest is not safe, prick’d to it by foolish honesty and love. When he 
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begins to work on Othello’s credulity, in the third scene of Act III, his 
speeches are at first as ponderously formal and carefully-worded as Othello’s- 
own : 


.-I do beseech you — 
Though I perchance am vicious in my guess, 
As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not — that your wisdom yet 
From one that so imperfectly conceits, 
Would take no notice; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance. 


(III. iii. 144-151) 


‘Scattering and unsure observance’ is a phrase which Othello himself 
might have used. Iago here dissimulates perfectly; but as the scene 
proceeds and his power over Othello grows, his speech becomes a compound 
of the ceremonious and the coldly prurient : 


. how satisfied, my lord ? 
Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on, — 
Behold her topp’d? 
(IIL, iti. 393-395) 


It is oddly discomfiting to find a grandiose word like ‘supervisor’ — which 
might fittingly have found a place in Othello’s own vocabulary — occurring 
in such sinister conjunction with a piece of gutter-jargon, the brutal 
monosyllable ‘topp'd’. Again, one has the impression that Iago is cynically 
aping his master’s diction and speech-habits, and gradually implanting his 
own malign idiom in Othello’s brain. 

Othello and Jago between them account for 43 out of the play's 53 
examples of the pairing device. The remainder occur sporadically, with no 
apparent dramatic intention, in the speeches of the other characters. 
Brabantio has one of the most resonant of the adjectival pairings, immediately 
followed by a verbal pairing : 


..for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows 
And it is still itself. 
(I. iii. 55-58) 


Another example furnishes Desdemona with one of her strongest lines, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes (1.iii.249). Two more — 
gtievous wrack and sufferance and foul and violent tempest — fall to the 
briefly eloquent Third Gentleman in Act II (II.i.23, 33). The rest are 
shared between Cassio, Montano, Emilia, and a Senator. The fact that 
there is clearly no dramatic purpose behind these sporadically-occurring 
examples — we may perhaps describe them as casual products of the poet's 
obsession with the device — only serves to strengthen the impression that 
the frequency with which this figure occurs in the speeches of the play’s 
main character, and, to a lesser extent, in the language of the character 
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most closely associated with him, was deliberately intended by Shakespeare. 
This is, of course, no more than a hypothesis based upon an observed fact; 
but if the regularity with which the device appears in Othello’s speeches 
is a mere coincidence, then it may at least be said that the coincidence is 
a striking and curiously suggestive one. 


Lund. WALTER NAsH. 


“Rude am I in my Speech’ 


One of the knottiest problems confronting an actor who has been called 
upon to portray Othello is the manner of delivering his lines. In his first 
long speech of the play, Othello attempts to convince the senators that it 
was not by language, at least, that Desdemona was persuaded to love him. 
He has, he reminds his audience, led a soldier's life since childhood and, 
as a result, his words are ‘rude’ and ‘little blessed with soft phrase of peace’ 
(I, iii, 81-2)*. This statement, appearing as it does in the midst of one 
of the most moving of Othello’s orations, is perplexing — to say the very 
least. If the spirit of Shakespeare is to be retained in the production, should 
Othello’s lines be mouthed like a town-crier’s or spoken ‘trippingly on 
the tongue’? 

A good deal has been written of late on Elizabethan actors and their 
methods of speaking their lines. Excellent cases have been made for the 
orator versus the actor or for formalism in acting versus naturalism.” Yet 
none of these expositions materially helps the player and the director who 
are actually considering putting Othello upon the stage. Nor have the 
statements of scholars who have attempted to interpret character or to 
criticize poetic achievement been of much aid. 

Among the latter group, for instance, is H. B. Charlton who has 
re-emphasized Othello’s admission that, being a complete stranger to ‘the 
refined social habits and civil institutions of the Italian world,’ he knew 
little about ‘the elaborate graces of its social discourse’ or ‘those soft parts 
of conversation which chamberers have’;* while A. C. Bradley has decided 
that Othello ‘is more poetic than Hamlet’ and that if ‘one recalls Othello’s 
most famous speeches... and if one places side by side with these speeches 
an equal number by any other hero, one will not doubt that Othello is the 
greatest poet of them all.’* Although there is no inconsistency in agreeing 


1 Shakespearean quotations are from The Complete Plays and Poems of William 
Shakespeare, ed. Neilson and Hill (Cambridge, 1942). 

2 John Russel Brown has cited most of the pertinent material in ‘On the Acting of 
Shakespeare's Plays,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIX (Dec. 1953), 477-84. 

3H. B. Charlton, Shakesperian Tragedy (Cambridge, 1949), p. 118. 

4 A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1941), p. 188. 
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with both these contentions (one may be ‘poetic,’ for example, and still not 
speak like ‘chamberers’), they can hardly be called guides to the handling 
of lines on the stage.” 

Shakespeare himself, however, can come to the rescue here, for he has 
offered some worthwhile hints for the delivering of speeches — or, at least, 
of certain kinds of speeches relevant to this discussion. — 

At the very beginning of King John, Philip the Bastard speaks in a 
manner which Queen Eleanor terms ‘rude’ but which the king calls ‘blunt’ 
(I, i, 64 & 71). This manner is not only somewhat indelicate and uncivil, 
more colloquial than formal, it is rough in cadence. Try as one will, the 
Bastard’s words cannot be spoken mellifluously for more than two or 
three lines at a time. Scan, for example, the Bastard’s response to King 
John’s statement: ‘You came not of one mother then, it seems. The 
Bastard answers: 


Most certain of one mother, mighty king; 

That is well known; and, as I think, one father; 

But for the certain knowledge of that truth 

I put you o’er to heaven and to my mother. 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may. (I, i, 58-63) 


These lines are not in the best of taste; but more — rhetoric inevitably 
gets in the way of meter in these words, and so it does in many another 
line spoken by this straightforward man. 

If not always with the same rudeness or in this same rhythm, certainly 
with a very similar plainness do numerous characters in Shakespeare speak 
their pieces. Hotspur in J Henry IV, Fluellen and Macmorris in Henry V, 
Kent in King Lear and Coriolanus — all these men, although cut according 
to different patterns, have been scissored from the same cloth. Sometimes 
their words are framed in prose; at other times they are in verse. But they 
all are remarkably alike in effect. 

Hotspur, when ‘drunk with choler,’ ‘wasp-stung,’ and ‘impatient,’ cries out: 


Why, look you, I am whipp’d and scourg'd with rods, 
Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear 

Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 

In Richard’s time, — what do you call the place ? — 
A plague upon 't, it is in Gloucestershire ; 

"T'was where the madcap duke his uncle kept, 

His uncle York; where I first bow’d my knee 

Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke, — 

‘Sblood | — 


When you and he came back from Ravenspurgh — (I, iii, 239-48) 


His prose is not greatly different, at times, from this verse. Perhaps the 
two best examples of it are in his response to a lukewarm letter from a 
fellow rebel and his baiting of Glendower. Soliloquizing as he peruses 


i S. L. Bethell claims that ‘it is dangerous to speak of certain characters as being more 
poetic’ than others; in poetic drama everyone necessarily speaks poetry... See his 
Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (Durham, North Carolina, 1944), p 73. 
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the distasteful news that one of his adherents is withdrawing from the 
rebellion, he mutters irefully : 


and you lie. What a lack-brain is this!.... “Zounds, and I were now by this rascal 

I could brain him with his lady's fan. ...O, I could divide myself and go to buffets, 
‘* moving such a dish of skim-milk with so honourable an action. (II, iii, 14-36). 

To Glendower’s remark that at his nativity the heavens were ‘full of fiery 

shapes’ and the earth shook like a coward, Hotspur responds: ‘Why, so 
it would have done at the same season, if your mother’s cat had but 
kitten’d though yourself had never been born’ (III, i, 18-20). . 

Fluellen, although he is apt to let his tongue wag overmuch, especially 
when he gets upon his favorite topic of the pristine wars of the Romans, is 
likewise blunt in his remarks, particularly when roused to anger. Struck 
by William, he roars: ‘‘Sblood! an arrant traitor as any is in the universal 
world, or in France, or in England! ... what an arrant, rascally, beggarly, 
lousy knave it is’ (IV, viii, 10-11, 36-37). He is equally plain spoken, 
however, when his anger is finally appeased. He hands William twelve 
pence with the words: ‘I pray you to serve God, and keep you out of 
prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, and dissensions, and, I warrant you, it 
is the better for you’ (IV, viii, 69-71). Macmorris speaks with similar 
plainness and with fewer words. Provoked by Fluellen’s desire to hold 
some ‘disputations’ with him and especially by his remark that he is ‘as 
good a man’ as Macmorris, the Irishman snaps: ‘I. do not know you so 
good a man as myself. So Chrish save me, I will cut off your head’ 
(III, iv, 143-44). 

Kent in King Lear, when berating Oswald and answering Cornwall, 
shows his rudeness in prose and verse. At one time Kent remarks: ‘My 
lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, 
and daub the walls of a jakes with him’ (II, ii, 70-73), and a few moments 
later he cries: 

A plague upon your epileptic visage ! 

Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool? 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum Plain, 

I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot, (II, ii, 87-90) 

But the best example of Shakespeare’s ability to form rude speech for 
a rough tongue is the language of Coriolanus. Exhorting the Romans to 
fight, he curses them roundly : 

All the contagion of the south light on you, 

You shames of Rome! you herd of — Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o'er, that you may be abhorr’d 

Further than seen, and one infect another 

Against the wind a mile. You souls of geese, 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 

From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! 
All hurt behind! Backs red, and faces pale 

With flight and agued fear! Mend and charge home, 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I'll leave the foe 

And make my wars on you. ~- (I, iv, 30-40) 
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Speaking to the citizens of Rome, he is no less blunt. “What's the matter, 
you dissentious rogues,’ he questions them, “That, rubbing the poor itch 
of your opinion, Make yourselves scabs?’ (I, i, 168-70). 

These then are the words and their arrangement that make for rude or 
blunt language in Shakespeare. ‘Naturalistic’ words for the most part, 
they are often made up of flat vowels and harsh consonants. Uttered 
rapidly and explosively, particularly when alliterated, they create the sort 
of characters whom John W. Draper assembles among Shakespeare's 
“choleric types.’ ® 

Lest the audience — and, mayhap, the actors — miss the clue to bluntness 
in these speeches, Shakespeare often underlines it by having other characters 
comment upon it. Just as King John and Queen Eleanor poimt out the 
Bastard’s rudeness, so King Henry remarks that Fluellen has a ‘blunt 
bearing’ (IV, vii, 185), and Cornwall describes Kent as some fellow who 
has been ‘prais’d for bluntness’ and therefore affects ‘a saucy roughness’ 
(II, ii, 102-04). Glendower calls attention to his own ability to give ‘the 
tongue a helpful ornament’ and Hotspur’s lack of that ‘virtue’ (III, i, 
125-26). Coriolanus, who had been ‘bred i’ th’ wars’ (III, i, 320) and 
had served most of his life in what Othello chose to call the ‘tented field,’ 
was ‘ill-school’d in bolted [i-e., refined] language’ (III, i, 321-22), using 
instead ‘thunder-like percussions’ to make his meaning clear (I, iv, 59). 

Othello, on the other hand, is seldom blunt, Place his major speeches, 
not side by side with those of Hamlet, as Professor Bradley would have 
us do for another purpose, but side by side with those of Coriolanus, and 
the difference becomes plain at a glance. The same effect is apparent if 
the speeches of Hotspur, Kent, Fluellen, Macmorris, and the Bastard are 
used, Instead of employing words which demand a clipped, staccato 
method of delivery or arranging less harsh words in rough phrases, Othello 
selects words and their arrangement which require dignity and solemnity 
in their presentation. Only when ‘perplex’d in the extreme’ does he resort 
to language of the camp and field. : 

The question naturally arises, then, as to why Shakespeare has Othello 
announce that this speech is rude when in reality it is not. Of course, we will 
never know the answer for sure. Perhaps Shakespeare intended the 
words to show Othello’s modesty; perhaps he employed them as bits of 
ironical exaggeration; perhaps he originally conceived of Othello as a 
plain-spoken soldier but found, as he wrote speeches for him, that he was 
creating an entirely different personality and, preferring the change, 
forgot or simply neglected to correct two lines. In any event, the 
discrepancy between what Othello says he can do with words and what 
he actually does with them is there, and I believe that Shakespeare had a 
very definite purpose, not suggested above, in creating this discrepancy. 

The rude, plain, or blunt soldier had come to be a recognizable type in 


8 John W. Draper, The Humors & Shakespeare’s Characters (Durham, North Carolina, 
1945), chpt. IV. 
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life and on the stage by the end of the Elizabethan period. Paul A. 
Jorgensen has emphasized this fact in his excellent criticism of Coriolanus, 
clinching his argument by quoting the words of Richard Peeke, a soldier 
under Essex : 


- know not what the Court of a King meanes, nor what the fine Phrases of silken 
Courtiers are: A good Shippe I know, and a poore Cabbin, and the Language of a 
Cannon: And therefore, as my Breeding has bin Rough, (Scorning Delicacy:) And my 
present Being consisteth altogether upon the Soldier, (blunt, plaine, and unpolished;) so 
must my writings be, proceeding from fingers fitter for the Pike than the Pen.? 


Besides being plain, the rude soldier was considered to be a man of worth 
and was often placed in opposition to courtly intriguers or simple fops. 
In Shakespeare's hands, he had two other characteristics. 'To his bluntness 
was added honesty of statement and impulsive action. For over a period 
of ten years — from the composition of King John in 1594 to Othello 
in 1604 — Shakespeare developed the rude, blunt man as one who heedlessly 
mouthed whatever leapt to his brain and who reacted to events or to 
words with hot-headed impetuosity. He continued this development in 
King Lear (1605-06) and in Coriolanus (1608-09) .8 

Now it is not only possible but quite probable that in Othello’s speech 
to the senate Shakespeare wished to convey to his audience the notion that 
Othello was a man they ought to like — a plain, blunt, honest soldier 
who had little knowledge of courtly ways and behind-door intrigue. 
So, besides planting other indications of his plainness and honesty throughout 
the play, he put in Othello’s mouth the cue words: ‘Rude am I in my speech,’ 
a statement not stemming from any element of false modesty, ironical 
exaggeration, or ignorance of native powers in Othello himself but from 
Shakespeare's calculating effort to create character.? He expected his 
audience to seize upon this clue and to adjust its conceptions accordingly. 

For two reasons, however — at least, so it seems to me — it was 
impossible for Shakespeare to fit the language to the type. In the first 
place, he wanted to modify the type, retaining the elements of honesty and 
social innocency but eliminating those of hot-headnedness and-impulsiveness. 
Here could be no Hotspur, easily stung to action and with difficulty 
controlled by his elders. Here must be a man who does his rash acts only 


7 Quoted from Three to One: Being an English-Spanish Combat, etc. (London, 1625) 
by Paul A. Jorgensen in ‘Shakespeare's Coriolanus: Elizabethan Soldier,)5 PMLA, LXIV 
(Mar. 1949), 227. One might, as Prof. Jorgensen does, point to Nicholas Breton, “The 
Scholler and the Souldiour,, The Wil of Wit (London, 1597) for evidence that the plain, 
blunt soldier had become a type toward the end of the 16th century. 

8 Although the plain man is sometimes exposed as an hypocritical imitator in other drama 
and in prose satire, in Shakespeare the honesty behind bluntness is seldom questioned. 
Cornwall, it is true, suspects that Kent’s roughness is a cloak for craftiness. But Kent's 
response sets the record straight: ‘He that beguil’d you in plain accent was a plain knave’ 
(II, ii, 117-18). 

9 The effect expected in Shakespeare’s audience would have been much the same, I 
assume, as the effect Marc Antony anticipated when he told the Roman citizens that 
he was ‘a plain blunt man’ (JC, III, ii, 222). 
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after mulling over them during long, lonely hours. Constantly to place 
rough words in Othello s mouth would have been to create a man who would 
have been expected to act against Desdemona even sooner that he did. 
It would have also made Iago less diabolical and cunning, thereby hurting 
the play immeasurably. 

Secondly, to have given Othello language appropriate to a Fluellen or 
a Macmorris would have eradicated much of the beauty and poetry of 
the play, possibly have given injury to the whole tragic tone. In several 
instances, it would have taken away some of the shock felt in certain 
scenes. The episode in which Othello inquires after the handkerchief, for 
instance — where, according to Desdemona, he speaks so ‘startingly and 
rash’ (III, iv) — gains much of its power by showing the tremendous 
change in the heretofore loving and considerate general; and Desdemona’s 


death scene is all the more horrible because Othello lapses into vulgarities. 


And so, having once said that he was rude of speech and having bolstered 
this statement by calling attention early in the play to Othello’s personal 
bravery (I, ii, 82-85), military background (I, iii, 405-06), and differences 
from the courtier-lieutenant Cassio (II, i, 168-78), Shakespeare omits rough 
language except in special instances and places in Othello’s mouth dignified 
words formed in ‘beautifully modulated cadences.’*® And it is in just this 
fashion — with dignity, even with stateliness — that an actor should 
deliver Othello’s orations on the stage. 


University of Utah. Henry J. WEBB. 


On the Dating of Othello 


We do not know for certain when Othello was written or first produced, 
and so there have been many guesses. This contribution to the speculation 
is not offered as definitive, but rather as a clue that may help to ‘thicken 
other proofs that do demonstrate thinly’. 

Until fairly recently, the general acceptance of a November 1604 date 
for an Othello performance has depended on the faith of the critical world 
‘in a scribbled memo by the great Shakespeare scholar Malone. The original 
evidence for the date was offered by one Peter Cunningham, who claimed 
he had discovered it in a lost document of the Master of the Revels. 
-Among other entries was supposed to be this one: ‘Hallamas Day being 
the first of November | A play in the Banketinge house att Whithall called 
the Moor of Venis.’ After an ‘exposure’ of these Revels data by Richard 
Grant White, they have commonly been regarded as forgeries. But the 
finding of similar information in Malone's papers, plus a note in the great 
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scholar’s hand that ‘we know it (Othello) was acted in 1604,’ have carried 
such weight that Shakespeareans have usually assumed Malone's prior 
verification and have taken the date for granted. 

Partly the date has stood because no other suggestion has been 
substantiated. The Warburton guess of 1611, based mainly on the allusion 
to heraldry, has been denied by evidence of the play’s performance the 
year before; and Collier's ‘discovery’ of a paper referring to the play's 
performance before Elizabeth in 1602 was almost certainly a fraud. Some 
consideration has been given lately’ to the 1602 date on the grounds 
of an allusion in the Honest Whore and some lines remotely reminiscent 
of Othello in Hamlet, but there is no evidence of Othello’s priority. 

Some concrete support of the Malone-Revels document dating also 
appeared in recent times with the re-assertion of the validity of the 
Cunningham papers. Not long ago Mr. A. E. Stamp, Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records in England, undertook this position with technical 
and persuasive arguments.” His book, partly an answer to a new attack 
on the documents by Samuel Tannenbaum, has an impressive collection of 
greatly enlarged photographs of the Revels papers. In some of the pictures 
the nap of the old paper seems to stand as high as a meadow. Technical 
details about the ink on the sheets is supposed to demonstrate the 
authenticity of the documents. The pictorial evidence has the air of being 
‘scientific’, but is not easy for the layman to evaluate: the text is plausible, 
but leaves room for argument. 

Even if the documents are to be accepted as indisputably valid, however, 
they still only help to indicate that Othello originated before 1605, and that 
one performance was given in November of 1604. Is there any reason 
to suppose that this was the first appearance of the play? 

Here an interesting note of Ben Jonson’s is worth considering. During 
that same winter season when, according to the Revels document, Othello 
was played in the ‘banketinge house,’ Jonson helped produce, in the same _ 
theatre, his Masque of Blackness. In his description of the lavish pageantry, 
he noted particularly that he made the performers blackamoors at the 
express desire of Queen Anne. Anne herself was made up with darkened 
skin for the show * — to the disgust of at least one courtier.* 

How important might the whim of a Queen be to the playwright of the 
King’s company? According to Rowe and Dennis, Elizabeth's partiality 
for Falstaff helped shape The Merry Wives; Hotson has argued that 
Twelfth Night was written to order for the queen;* years later, when 
Shakespeare was concerned with the problems of sexual relationships, of 
loyalty in love and friendship, of man’s vulnerability to destructive internal 
and external forces, did he perhaps know of Anne’s theatre taste for 


1 Alfred Hart, ‘The Date of Othello,’ TSZ, October 10, 1935, p. 656. 
A. E. Stamp, The Disputed Revels Documents (Oxford, 1930). 
Ben Jonson, Works (London, 1871), VII, p. 6. 


Loc. cit. 


Leslie Hotson, The First Night of Twelfth Night (New York, 1954). 
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blackamoors that winter of 1604? And did this knowledge cue his mind 
to the Cinthio story,® which seems to have been so well suited to his current 
interests and mood? Did he, like Jonson, prepare his play especially for 
that court season? 


University of California, Marvin ROSENBERG. 
Berkeley. 


A Mexican Marina 


The story of Marina is familiar to readers of Bernal Diaz’s Conquest of 
New Spain. Her parents, Diaz tells us*, were 


chiefs and Caciques of a town called Paynala, which had other towns subject to it. 


Her father died while she was still an infant, and her mother married 
‘another Cacique, a young man, and bore him a son.’ To ensure the 
succession of this son, Marina’s mother handed her, secretly at dead of 
night, to some Indians, and spread a report that she had died. These 
Indians gave the girl to the people of Tabasco, and they in turn presented 
her, along with other women, to Cortés. She became a Christian, being 
baptized as Marina. She proved to be invaluable as an interpreter, and 
Cortés took her with him throughout his campaigns. She was allocated to 
be the mistress of one of the Spanish officers, but on his return to Europe 
she bore a son to Cortés and eventually married another officer. She 
appears to have been beautiful, intelligent, and courageous; and her loyalty 
to the Spaniards was instrumental in saving their lives.? 

In 1523 she went with Cortés to Coatzacoalcos, the province from which 
she came; and there, in interpreting a missionary speech, she was seen and 
recognized by her mother and half-brother — her step-father was dead by 
this time. Her relations were terrified that she would take vengeance on 
them, but Marina, seeing them weep, made them presents of gold and 
raiment, and told them 


She would rather serve her husband and Cortés than anything else in the world, and 
would not exchange her place to be Cacica of all the provinces in New Spain. 


This story of a princess who is sold into slavery by her mother and 
step-father, and who forgives her mother and the son for whom the crime 


6 Shakespeare had perhaps learned of the Moor’s story some time earlier, when he was 
taking plot material from the Italian author (probably via Whetstone) for Measure for 
Measure. 

i sabia: History of New Spain, tr. A. P. Maudslay (Hakluyt Society, 1908-16), 
iple2 art, 

2 See Francisco Lépez de Gomara’s Historie of the Conquest of the Weast India tr. 
T. Nicholas (1578), p. 153. Marina, hearing of a plot to kill Cortés, ‘dissimulyng the 
matter, procured to knowe what they were that had conspired the thing, and hauing 
knowledge therof, she...enformed Cortés of the whole matter.’ 
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was committed when she has them in her power, would have appealed to 
Shakespeare while he was writing the plays of the last period. It resembles 
the plot of The Tempest in one respect, and the plot of Pericles in others. 
But Pericles was based closely on the story of Apollonius of Tyre, as told 
by Gower and Twine and by the author of the pre-Shakespearian Pericles, 
and if it were not for the fact that Shakespeare presumably altered the name 
of the daughter of Apollonius to Marina, we could dismiss the resemblances 
between Diaz's account of the Mexican interpreter and Pericles as fortuitous. 
Diaz's account was not printed by 1608; but Shakespeare could have read 
the story, in a rudimentary form, in Francisco Lopez de Gomara’s Historie 
of the Conquest of the Weast India, now called new Spayne, translated by 
T. Nicholas, and published in 1578. A new edition appeared in 1596. 
There is a facsimile of the 1578 text, edited by H. I. Priestley (1940), but 
the following quotation is from a copy of the original in the Folger 


Shakespeare Library? : 


It chanced that among those twentie women giuen hym in Potonchan, one of them stoode 
talking with a seruante of Teudilli, bycause she vnderstoode them as menne of hir owne 
language. Cortez espying this, called her aside and promised hir more than libertie, so 
that she woulde bee a trustie and faithfull interpreter betwixte hym and those Indians, 
and that hee would esteeme hir as his Secretarie. And further demanded of hir what 
lignage she was, then she aunswered, that she was naturall of the Countrey that bordered 
vpon Xalixco, and of a towne called Viluta, daughter vnto riche parentes, and of the 
kinrede of the Lorde of that lande. And beeyng a little girle, certayne Merchantes dyd 
steale hir away in tyme of warre, and brought hir to be solde at the fayre of Xicalanco, 
whyche is a greate Towne neere Coasaqualco, not farre distant from Tauasco: and after 
this sorte, shee came to the power of the Lord of Pontonchan. This woman was 
christened Marina. She and hir fellowes were the firste Christians baptised in all the 
newe Spayne, and she onely with Aguilar, were Interpreters betwixt the Indians and — 
our men, 


4 


This version of the story lacks the touch of maternal treachery and the 
sequel of filial forgiveness. Francisco Lépez derived his knowledge of the 
conquest of Mexico from Cortés himself; but Diaz, who had himself been 
a conquistador, wrote his manuscript account in order to correct the errors 
of his predecessor who, he believed, had exaggerated the part played by 
Cortés. 

The stealing of the child and the name Marina are somewhat tenuous 
links with Shakespeare’s play. But it is possible that he came across some 
published version of the story closer to that of Diaz, and that he was 
reminded of the Mexican Marina when he read of Dionyza’s treatment 
of Apollonius’s daughter because she had outshone her foster-parent’s 
child, of the seizure of the girl by pirates, and of her escape from the brothel 
because of her various accomplishments, as Marina earned a Spanish 
husband by her gift of the tongues. 


Liverpool KENNETH Murr. 


3 op. cit. p. 55. 
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English Studies in Switzerland. M. Adrien Bonjour, who has frequently 
contributed to English Studies, and whose studies on Beowulf are well- 
known, has been appointed to the Chair of English Language and Literature 
at the University of Neuchatel. He gave an inaugural lecture on January 24, 
entitled ‘Résonances Shakespeariens’. 


Reviews 


English Religious Drama of the Middle Ages. By Harpin Craic, 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1955. vi + 421 pp. Price 42s. 


The merits of this book are outstanding enough to ensure that it will long 
hold its own as the standard one-volume history of medieval English 
religious drama. For this very reason a reviewer is bound to point out 
not only its merits, but also its limitations and defects, especially those 
that can be remedied in a later edition. 

Although Professor Craig covers much of the ground first charted by 
E. K. Chambers and Karl Young, it would be quite wrong to suppose that 
his book is a rehash of their combined work. For one thing he takes 
an independent line concerning the origin of the Passion play and Old 
Testament plays, both of which he derives from liturgical material. 
Throughout his book, indeed, he lays strong emphasis on the indebtedness 
of medieval religious drama, whether liturgical plays or Corpus Christi 
plays, to the liturgy. It is therefore a pity that he makes no reference to 
the work of E. M. Clark, whose article on ‘Liturgical Influences in the 
Towneley Plays’ (Orate Fratres 16, pp. 69-79) is probably the only 
sustained effort in print to demonstrate how much an English Corpus 
Christi cycle owes, in particulars and in general structure, to the medieval 
liturgy. 

When Professor Craig comes to the obscure period of transition from 
liturgical drama to vernacular religious plays, it is doubtful whethe: he 
has anything new or illuminating to say. He takes the view that the 
Shrewsbury Fragments represent early vernacular versions, close to their 
liturgical origins, of parts of the Pastores, the Quem quaeritis, and the 
Peregrini; and he later identifies them as ‘parts of three York plays in a 
much earlier stage of their growth than that shown in the York manuscript’ 
(p. 210). But it is difficult to accept this identification wholeheartedly 
when one remembers that the Fragments are preserved in a manuscript no 
older than the fifteenth century — a fact not mentioned by Professor Craig. 

In an excellent chapter on the staging of the plays we are reminded, 
among other things, that the ‘Corpus Christi plays are by no means the only 
great plays on biblical subjects in England’ (p. 140). The following 
comments are concerned with minor points in this chapter and do not detract 
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at all from its general excellence. No evidence is given to support the 
possibility suggested on p. 122 that the plays at Wakefield were acted 
on pageants distributed ‘round an open area, such as a public square’; 
indeed, this suggestion seems to conflict with the author’s later statement 
that the records of the Wakefield Burgess Court ‘make it perfectly clear 
that in 1554 and 1556 Wakefield had a Corpus Christi play ... played on 
movable pageants’ (p. 209). Again, the earliest reference to a Corpus 
Christi play (more precisely, to a ‘tenement’ housing three pageant-wagons) 
comes from York, and it is a year earlier than the 1377 Beverley reference 
(see p. 130). On the subject of continued clerical interest in the plays 
(p. 145) he misses the opportunity of referring to Wakefield, where in 
1556 we find the ‘Cherche mester’ (ie. churchwarden) rendering an 
account to the Burgess Court of expenses incurred in connexion with the 
Corpus Christi play (see p. 210). 
Professor Craig is an acknowledged authority on the Corpus Christi 
play of Coventry, but he is less sure of his ground when dealing with the 
Chester, York, and Towneley cycles. His treatment of the Chester cycle 
can safely be left to Professor F. M. Salter. As for York and Towneley, 
there is not space to question more than a few of his statements. In his 
description of the Towneley manuscript he writes (p. 206): ‘Between plays I 
and II (modern numbering) twelve leaves are missing.’ In truth, Play II 
(Mactacio Abel) is numbered ‘Secunda pagina’ in the manuscript; and 
M. G. Frampton has pointed out in Anglia Beiblatt 48, p. 366, that only 
four leaves are missing at this point, while the remaining eight lost leaves 
formed all of signature A. On p. 209 we learn that ‘The ancient city of 
Wakefield has very few records. There exist only a book of the Manorial 
Court Leet and some fragmentary records of a Burgess Court’. The fact 
is that from Wakefield is preserved what must be one of the finest 
collections of manorial records in existence. Five volumes of Wakefield 
Manor Court Rolls, covering the years 1274-1331, have already been 
published by the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, which will be a long 
time publishing selections from the remaining rolls, since these stretch 
through the centuries down to as late as 1918. On p. 234 we are told that 
Cargill ‘selected the plainly written name “Gilbert Pilkington” from among 
the many names that have been written on the Towneley manuscript and 
attempted to build up a case for Gilbert Pilkington as the author of the 
Wakefield group’. There is some confusion here, for the name ‘Gilbertus 
Pylkyngton’ actually occurs in the colophon to a Cambridge University 
manuscript of the Northern Passion. Again, on p. 360, where the author 
prints a York document dated 1576 relating to the Corpus Christi play of 
Wakefield, he says of it that it was first brought to light by H. C. Gardiner 
in Mysteries’ End: An Investigation of the Last Days of the Medieval 
Religious Stage (New Haven, 1946), p. 78. The fact is that this interesting 
document was first published by J. W. Walker in Wakefield: Its History 
and People (2nd ed., Wakefield, 1939), vol. I, p. 156. But by far the 
most questionable part of Professor Craig's account of the York and - 
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Towneley plays is his unqualified and uncritical acceptance of the theory 
of the original identity of the two cycles. However plausible this theory 
_ may be, an historian of the medieval drama has no business to accept it 
without first trying to dispose of the serious objections to it. One of these 
objections is based on the historical evidence compiled by M. G. Frampton 
that before the year 1390 (when, according to Craig’s statement on p. 214, 
‘the York cycle was borrowed outright and set up at Wakefield’) Wakefield 
was probably still too small to support even a simpler and older form of the 
York cycle. At least Professor Craig might have quoted from, as well 
as referred to, Grace Frank’s short article in PMLA 44, pp. 313-19, which 
will seem to many to be a very reasonable statement concerning the 
relations between the York and Towneley plays. 

To the remarks on the Corpus Christi play at Newcastle (pp. 304-5) 
may be added the fact that the Weavers are recorded as acting “The Bearing 


of the Cross’ and the Saddlers as acting a play on “The Sufferings of Christ’ 


(probably the Crucifixion). A little later, on p. 309, the confident assertion 
that the ‘Brome Abraham and Isaac is obviously a skilfully developed 
version of the Chester Abraham and Isaac’ should be supplemented, and 
possibly modified, by some consideration of the work of J. Burke Severs 
on this subject (Modern Philology 42, pp. 137-51). 

Professor Craig’s chapter on ‘Miracles and Moralities’ (pp. 320-53) is 
disappointingly brief. He returns to A. W. Ward's distinction between 
‘mysteries’, based ultimately on Scripture, and ‘miracles’ concerned with 
the lives and martyrdoms of the saints. He dispatches the moral plays 
in pages 341-53. His information about each of these plays is usually kept 
to a minimum and sometimes falls below it. For example, he gives no 
references to the latest work done on the relationship between the English 
Everyman and Dutch Elckerlyc;+ nor does he refer to W. W. Greg's 
edition of the early prints of Everyman by Pynson and Skot in Materialien 
zur Kunde des alteren englischen Dramas (Louvain, 1904, 1909, 1910). 

The Bibliography would be better called a Select Bibliography. But 
even this restricted title would not excuse the omission of several important 
articles and monographs, some of which have been indicated above. 

The above comments are certainly not intended to be ungenerous to a 
scholar who has achieved such eminence in the field of medieval English 
religious drama. They simply serve to show that the ramifications of the 
subject are now so considerable that it is difficult for any one scholar to 
keep track of them all. 

Professor Craig almost invariably writes with distinction about the basic 
religious meaning of the plays, and about the religious plays in the earlier 
and simpler stages of their development. But he has little time for the 
final forms of the plays after they ‘had, in response to popular demand, 
been made to include, not only non-liturgical Scripture, apocryphal narrative, 


1 Such as R. W. Zandvoort's article in Etudes Anglaises VI, 1953 (reprinted in his 
Collected Papers, Groningen, 1954). 
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and approved hagiography, but comic and sensational matter from mere 
folklore and from daily life’ (p. 88). It is therefore hardly surprising that 


_ he dismisses the work of the Wakefield Master in a single page. To those 


students of medieval English drama who regard many of the later religious 


plays as art drama, in which religious and secular elements are fused 


together into a significant Christian whole, Professor Craig's book will be 
particularly disappointing. 


Leeds. A. C. CAwLey. 


Mediaeval Drama in Chester. By F. M. Satter. University 
of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1955. xi + 138 pp. Price $4.50 
(Canadian). 


Consisting of the four Alexander lectures delivered at the University of 
Toronto in 1954, this book marks an interesting departure in the study of 
medieval plays inasmuch as it concentrates upon the various dramatic 
activities of a single town. Professor Salter has an impressive range of 
evidence at his command, and he sifts it with discrimination, relegating 
incidental problems to his detailed notes. Some of his conclusions are 
controversial but he has a lively style and offers a well-balanced survey of 
a large subject. 

In his first lecture, Salter’s detailed knowledge of local records enables 
him to show that between 1375 and 1600 this small town in the North-West 
Midlands patronised plays representative of almost every kind of drama 
known during that period. A miracle play was acted about 1375, a 
mummers’ play of St. George in 1429, and an interlude entitled King Robert 
of Sicily in 1529. The emergence of a drama inspired by the classics is 
illustrated by a ‘triumph’ on the subject of Dido and Aeneas staged in 1564, 
and the activities of strolling companies by the performance of a play 
about ‘King Ebrauk’ in 1588/9. 

The remaining three lectures are concerned with the authorship, date, 
staging, and dramatic qualities of the cycle of religious plays which was 
Chester’s main contribution to medieval drama. Salter disagrees entirely 
with E. K. Chambers and other scholars who have attributed these plays - 
to John Arneway and Ranulf Higden; he decides that these two men have 
been associated with the plays through the false witness of sixteenth 
century antiquaries who wanted to discount the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church upon the cycle. In Salter’s opinion, the earliest parts of 
the cycle were written by a monk of St. Werbergh’s Abbey, Sir Henry 
Francis, who is acknowledged as an author by a proclamation written in 
1532. As Francis lived in the latter part of the fourteenth century, Salter 
considers that Chambers’s ascription of the earliest of the plays to the years 
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1327-29 is faulty and argues that the Chester plays were not by far the 


earliest of their kind in England but appeared in the 1370s at about the same 


time as those of Beverley, York, and London. It is worth remarking that 
his arguments against the participation of Arneway, a Mayor of Chester 
who died in 1278, are considerably stronger than those against that of 
Higden, who did not die until 1364, and, being an inmate of St. Werbergh’s, 
was just as closely associated with Roman Catholicism as Francis. 

Salter also challenges an established idea in his third lecture when 
he argues that the Breviarye of Chester history generally ascribed to 
Archdeacon Robert Rogers was really compiled by his son, David Rogers, 
and that ‘there is hardly an accurate statement in it’. Here, again, one may 
demur. Though he certainly proves that David Rogers refers to events 
which occurred after the death of his father, it does not follow that Robert 
Rogers compiled nothing and that the Breviarye description of the plays 
is entirely second-hand. Harley MSS 1948, which contains one of the 
earliest copies of the Breviarye, notes that the materials ‘were collected by 
the Reverend mr Robert Rogers’. Nevertheless, Salter provides some 
valuable new information about the staging of the plays. He shows, for 
instance, that in 1531 there were fewer pagonds than plays, because the 
Vintners, Goldsmiths, and Dyers used the same pagond on different days. 
He substantiates his claim that these mobile stages had roofs and ample floor 
space for the elaborate spectacles which he effectively reconstructs. Knowing 
some of the dialect of the coal-miners of north-west Durham, I can add 
a small footnote to his observation that the Coopers paid 2/4d to seven 
‘putters’ in 1572. In the Durham mines, a ‘putter’ is a man who pushes 
tubs of coal. As Salter further remarks that ‘there is no mention of horses 
in the Chester records’, it seems possible that the ‘putters’ were men 
employed to push the pagonds to their various stations in the town. 

In his last lecture, Salter draws attention to well-chosen examples of 
dramatic realism, poetic justice, irony, and humour in the Chester cycle, 
justly praising the ‘simple sincerity and good taste’ with which it presents a 
great theme. In places, however, he overrates the cycle. Can it be termed 
‘great’? Some of his comparisons and comments are also questionable. To 
elevate the medieval playwrights above modern ‘sophomoric writers lapped 
in security’ is easy but of little critical value. The assertion that ‘it took 
Shakespeare years to learn the value of contrast in drama’ is highly 
debatable. On the other hand, it is a pity that Salter did not expand his 
interesting discussion of the unity of the Chester plays and his comparison 
of them with the York and Towneley cycles. 


London. WItuiAM A, ARMSTRONG. 
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Die Tragsdie vor Shakespeare: Ihre Entwicklung im Spiegel 
der dramatischen Rede. VoN WOLFGANG CLEMEN. (Schriftenreihe 
der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Neue Folge Band V.) 
Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1955, 270 pp. 


In this study of pre-Shakespearian tragedy and history Professor Clemen 
detaches from drama a single rhetorical element: ‘die Rede’ (‘jedes Redestiick, 
das sich durch seine Lange und Gliederung, durch sein Thema oder seine 
Bedeutung aus dem Dialog merklich heraushebt’). This stress on oratory 
is justified by the importance that it assumes in early Elizabethan drama. 
In following the dramatic treatment of the ‘oration’ from Gorboduc to 
Marlowe's Edward IJ the author does not want to confine himself to a 
particular dramatic device, but intends at the same time to throw light on 
the whole stylistic development of pre-Shakespearian drama in a way that 
is to be more exact than any merely ‘general’ approach. It is obvious that 
this procedure is closely related to the method which yielded such excellent 
results in Professor Clemen’s work on Shakespeare’s imagery. But in the 
case of pre-Shakespearian drama the conditions are different; there is no 
comprehensive personal unity that would make the process fascinating by 
the intricate consistency of genius. Instead of this there is only a somewhat 
heterogeneous general literary development. Moreover a great many of 
the dramas to be considered (Locrine, Selimus etc.) are of inferior quality 
(‘grotesk’, ‘absurd’, ‘elendes Machwerk’ are some of the expressions that 
Professor Clemen applies to them). But he points out that it is just in 
these inferior plays. that we can clearly recognize and define the early 
Elizabethan conventions against which the uniqueness of Shakespeare has 
to be properly measured. Thus Die Tragédie vor Shakespeare continues 
the work of M. C. Bradbrook (Themes and Conventions), L. L. Schiicking 
(Tragédienstil), and others. 

In the first of the three parts the author investigates the rhetorical 
background in classical antiquity and in the Renaissance, and goes on to 
distinguish between the various main types of dramatic oration: Berichtrede, 
Entschliessungsrede, Umstimmungsrede, Beratungsrede etc. There are 
about two dozen different types, and these types may be combined with 
each other in an indefinite number of ‘crossbreeds’ (Mischformen). Here 
the description of the typical traits of Senecan tragedy is particularly useful 
and illuminating. 

In the second part the development of the dramatic oration in the work 
of Shakespeare’s predecessors is traced with great perceptiveness. The 
findings can only be hinted at: in early times the oration appears as a 
detachable unit related neither to character nor dramatic situation; in The 
Spanish Tragedy it becomes part and parcel of the stage business. This 
achievement is surpassed by Marlowe's Tamburlaine, which reaches a new 
unity of effect by an almost ceremonial grouping and combination of 
speeches in relation to scenery, action and the central character. In Doctor 
Faustus speech and action are not only combined but fused. Speech and 
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action have become one and the same thing (‘Faustus denkt, wahrend 
er spricht’). Peele and Greene employ a greater variety of rhetorical 
material, they can move on different levels of speech in one and 
the same drama. So they have some of Shakespeare's rhetorical scope, but 
unlike him they are not able to create a delicate and delicious balance of 
theme and atmosphere. All along the author shows in detail how many 
of the ‘rhetorical’ achievements in pre-Shakespearian drama adumbrate 
characteristic traits of Shakespeare’s dramatic handling of speech. In fact 
Die Tragédie vor Shakespeare is in many ways to be regarded only as a 
preliminary study for Professor Clemen’s future investigations on Shake- 
speare. 

This may be the reason why the manner of presentation in the first two 
parts of the present work sometimes leaves the reader slightly dissatisfied. 
We are left with the impression that the author feels ill at ease with his 
material, that he does not really like to confine himself to one particular 
aspect of a great mass of badly written plays and thus to address only a 
small number of readers. The bulk of the work is of great interest to the 
specialist, but on the other hand there are a good many statements of a 
different type — statements on literary method, statements on Elizabethan 
drama in general, repeated excuses for analysing plays like Gorboduc. All 
of these seem to be made mainly for the benefit of a general reader or a 
first-year student. Thus the book sometimes strikes an uneasy balance 
between highly specialized research and a general introduction. 

But the valuable substance of the book is not affected by this. Moreover 
the third part is free from any such minor uncertainties. It deals with one 
main type of dramatic speech: ‘Die Klagerede und ihre Ausdrucksformen.’ 

Although it only treats an aspect of an aspect of drama it is not to be 
regarded as a minor illustration or a mere appendix, but as a true climax 
of the argument. It is in this part that Professor Clemen’s approach is 
applied most consistently and proves most fruitful. Just because the theme 
is so narrowly circumscribed it presents a rewarding core of resistance to the 
author’s intensely focussed attention. The different types and expressions 
of the ‘lamenting speech’ are intimately related to each other and examined 
with great discrimination. Above all the author convincingly reveals a 
great many expressions that might be mistaken for individual creations as 
the stock-in-trade of a rhetorical tradition: topoi. All the interpretations 
of particular laments, especially the purple passages of the Elizabethan art 
of lamentation (‘Oh eyes, no eyes!’) are based on a close reading that is 
at once sensitive and erudite. The resulting analyses are not only excellent 
in themselves, but above and beyond this they serve to show how in each 
case, even in the inferior plays, tradition and the individual talent conflict 
and combine with each other to produce the diversified colourful texture 
of pre-Shakespearian drama which cannot be reduced to any easy and 
_ Sweeping generalizations, 

Accordingly Professor Clemen refrains from making firm assertions on 
clear-cut and uniform lines of development, but shows that the static oration 
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was transformed into dynamic and individual dramatic speech in many 
different ways. Apart from this the main value of the book consists in 
stressing the complex, yet rigid rhetorical tradition and in its abundance of 
individual interpretations. 


Cologne. RICHARD GERBER. 


Shakespeare's Sources. I: Comedies and Tragedies. By 
KENNETH Murr. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1957. xi + 
267. pp. 2s, 


There is no doubt of the usefulness of this book. Professor Muir is both 
a thorough-going compiler and a substantial contributor to the field of 
knowledge that he is here surveying. He does ample justice to a wide 
variety of speculations concerning sources that have been put forward in 
editions and articles, and conveniently includes the results of his own 
-enquiries into Shakespeare's materials, especially for A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Lear and Macbeth. A second volume is to consider the history 
plays and also the influence of particular books and authors on Shakespeare. 
It will also present Professor Muir’s conclusions to the work as a whole. 
For the moment it appears that he finds himself a little puzzled by his 
results. For some plays he believes Shakespeare used multiple sources, 
for others only one, and for a few (here banished to an Appendix) 
a source now lost. Professor Muir does not find it possible to trace a 
pattern in this, for plays close in date show wide differences in their kind 
and degree of dependence on sources. So at present he is obliged to 
remain content with recording their divergences. 

Nor does he make vast claims for the value of this branch of Shakespeare 
study. Principally he argues that any light thrown on Shakespeare's 
methods of composition is valuable, but he adds that we may learn something 
from the places where the dramatist deviates from his sources, and may 
sometimes, through reference to the source, be helped to a clearer under- 
standing of the text. Perhaps greater stress might be placed on the second 
of these modes of defence, which is indeed well demonstrated on several 
occasions in this book; but a caveat must be entered concerning the use 
of a source as a guide to interpretation. Professor Muir's example here 
is the incident involving the treasurer Seleucus in Antony and Cleopatra. 
- Plutarch, he says, shows that Cleopatra was ‘acting a part’ and Seleucus’s 
betrayal was stage-managed in order to deceive Octavius. One must 
admit that it does look like that in Plutarch, though not perhaps certainly 
so. It is necessary, however, to compare the argument here with what 
Professor Muir has wisely written in his section on Hamlet: there he 
reminds us that we cannot explain Hamlet’s coarse words to Ophelia or 
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his callous epitaph on Pclonius, or any other point of difficulty in the play, 
by referring to earlier treatments of the story and showing how such matters 
are fitting there. In Antony and Cleopatra there is no hint of collusion 
between Seleucus and Cleopatra, and there is plenty of other evidence that 
Cleopatra was not resolute for death throughout Act V. We may indeed 
differ concerning the way in which the incident should be interpreted, but 
we cannot say the matter is disposed of simply by reference to the source. 
To accept that argument could lead one to believe that Ophelia’s virtue 
was fragile and that Leontes felt incestuously towards Perdita when they 
met after sixteen years. Certainly a source may throw light on meaning 
when the text is obscure, but the light will be fitful and never wholly to be 
trusted. 

It is, of course, a vast field that is covered, and on a few occasions the 
book shows signs of haste. The reader should not be obliged to look up 
references before the line of argument can be made plain. In the section on 
The Merchant of Venice, there is no indication of the date or authorship 
of Il Pecorone and the possible ballad-source mentioned on p. 49 (actually 
Gernutus, printed in the New Arden edition) is not even named. It is 
frustrating to be told (p. 79) that ‘one critic’ holds a particular view of the 
relations of Troilus and Cressida: certainly the view mentioned is an odd 
one, but, if we are informed of it, we should be given the chance of 
co.u.suliing the critic if we wish. In the account of Hamlet, the words of 
Andrugio’s Ghost in Antonio’s Revenge (‘Tis done, and now my sowle 
shal sleepe in rest....’) are ascribed to Antonio: this error is unfortunate, 
for the play indicates a more complicated feeling about revenge than 
Professor Muir assumes: the Senecan ghost is appeased, but the revengers 
feel compelled to retire to a cloister. In the passage from Leir quoted at 
length on pp. 163-5, the Quarto’s stage-directions are omitted, although 
they would usefully underline Professor Muir’s comments upon it. It 
would also be helpful if in a subsequent edition more dates of publication 
were inserted: this would clarify some dark places, including the sudden 
introduction of ‘Goulard’ on pp. 206, 207 (not recorded in the index). 

It is inevitable and right that source-study should be accompanied by 
critical observations on the plays, and perhaps it is also inevitable that the 
critical tone should often be asomewhat relaxed one. The confident disposal 
of the Seleucus affair has already been observed, and in other places 
Professor Muir assumes that his orthodoxy enjoys a world-wide currency. 
Thus we hear that the second half of Measure for Measure shows ‘the 
intervention of the Divine in human affairs’, that Gertrude ‘probably keeps 
herself from her husband's bed’ after the closet-scene, that Othello ‘exhibits 
his calm authority’ when he intervenes in the night-brawl, that Desdemona 
could not be ‘an intimate of the worldly and cynical Emilia’, that it ‘is 
generally supposed’ that Titus is not wholly Shakespeare's. With these 
assertions may be linked the statement that the comments on female lechery 
in Lear, IV. vi, could have come from Harsnett rather than from any 
revulsion against sexuality in the dramatist’s mind: this is surely to confuse 
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the verbal source (which may well have been Harsnett) with the motive 
of composition, and would seem to underline Professor Muir's general 
tendency to expunge a disturbing element from the plays. Certainly there 
are many critics who hold similar views. In a book of this kind, however, 
it would be as well to hint that other views exist. 

But this review should not end ungratefully. Professor Muir has given 
us a reference-book for constant use, and his wide reading and his scholarly 
sifting of alleged sources must equally command admiration. 


Durham, CLIFFORD LEECH. 


The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer. Edited by Curt A. 
ZIMANSKY. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege; 1956. Pp. li + 299. $6.00. 


_ Hitherto most readers of Rymer have contented themselves with the extracts 


from his writings given in Spingarn’s Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century. Although these extracts are fairly extensive, their effect is to 
conceal the haphazardness and untidiness with which Rymer asserted his 
extreme neo-classic views. There is indeed an odd contrast between the 
brutishly colloquial manner and the austerity and finish which were his 
literary ideals. Certainly we have long needed a careful study of his 
relations with his English and French contemporaries, and Professor 
Zimansky has given us this in his introduction and notes. Moreover, he 
has brought within a single volume the Preface to Rymer’s translation of 
Rapin’s Réflexions sur la poétique d’Aristote, The Tragedies of the Last 
Age, the Advertisement to Edgar, the Preface to Rochester's Poems, &c. 
on Several Occasions, and A Short View of Tragedy. Now readers should 
be in a position to evaluate Rymer’s work as a whole, to see what claims, 
intrinsic and historical, he yet truly has on our attention. 

Some of his faults as a critic are notorious and easily explicable. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he wanted to relate the implications of a piece 
of imaginative literature to the accepted notion of moral and metaphysical 
truth in his age. This had a deplorable effect on his own heroic tragedy, 
Edgar, as indeed it had a severely damaging effect on the attempted 
tragedies of contemporaries far more skilled in the use of words and in 
dramatic invention. And, because he was thorough-going in temperament, 
it had the effect of making him reject Jacobean writings which presented 
a picture of men and the world that could not be reconciled to a correct 
view of things. He had courage to the point of bravado, and he had, to 
a dangerous extent, consistency. He could not believe that he might be 
mistaken. ‘Though his contemporaries, including Dryden and Pope, praised 
his learning, Professor Zimansky has demonstrated that it was fragmentary: 
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the roughly drawn history of tragedy which takes up a large part of A 
Short View is not only frequently erroneous but desperately ill-organised, 
and it takes a reader's breath away to discover Rymer’s total ignorance 
of seventeenth-century Spanish drama. And indeed A Short View is not 
so much written as thrown together: after an interestingly theoretical first 
chapter (9 pages in this edition), he ventures into his historical survey 
(37 pages), follows it with his critique of Othello (33 pages), and concludes 
with a chapter of remarks on Julius Caesar and Catiline (11 pages). As 
an appendix he printed the French original of a document that he had 
given, abridged and translated, in Chapter V. Professor Zimansky 
observes, charitably, that the book shows ‘evidence of hasty assembly’. 

Yet virtues are to be found in these writings, and their presence is made 
more manifest through the sharp contrast with the defects, now so fully 
exposed in this edition. It is interesting to speculate what would have 
been the general attitude to Rymer to-day if we possessed, of his critical 
writings, only the Preface to Rapin and The Tragedies of the Last Age. 
Certainly we should have found him, in the Preface, a little too convinced of 
the superiority of English writing to its modern continental rivals, but in 
that we might see him as not far in attitude from Dryden. We should 
have been somewhat put out, perhaps, by incidental references to Othello 
and Paradise Lost in The Tragedies of the Last Age. But we should, 
on the other hand, have seen compensating virtues: in the Preface to Rapin 
we might note his method of comparing poems on the same theme and his 
careful scrutiny of the words and images of the writing under consideration; 
in the discussion of Jacobean drama we might find little to quarrel with 
in his animadversions on Fletcher, in which indeed he has anticipated 
many more recent, and no less unfavourable, commentators. We might 
note too his enthusiasm for the Greek dramatists, his insistence on Seneca’s 
inferiority to them. If he had not proceeded to his attack on Othello in the 
later book, he might well have been a critic dear to right-thinking persons. 
If now and then a voice were raised on Fletcher's side, it would come from 
among a dissident minority. We might agree with Pope that Rymer was 
‘severe’, but few of us would think that his head or heart had led him 
far astray. 

But his honesty and his courage did lead him to the challenging of 
Shakespeare, and this has put the world against him. He was not sensitive 
to the effect of poetry, wanting all tragic utterance to be straightforward 
and business-like. He had no sense of the possible range of human action, 
of the wild potency of human feeling. But his main quarrel with Othello, 
as we have seen, was on a deeper level. In this he was as persistent in his 
thinking as Plato was: he realised as few men do the inflammable nature 
of the material he was handling. As he had not Plato's sensibility, however, 
he was able to convince himself that Othello was not only dangerous but 
ill-written. 


Even so, his judgments are not stupid to the degree that is commonly — 


supposed. T’he world laughs at his condemnation of the drawing of Iago 
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on the grounds that soldiers in drama must be open-hearted and plain- 
dealing: Professor Zimansky, however, shrewdly points out that part 
of Shakespeare’s effect derives from a deliberate contrasting of the 
traditional idea of the soldierly character in the minds of the other persons 
in the drama and the reality that, until the end, Iago alone knows. Rymer 
has gone at least one step towards an understanding of what Shakespeare 
has done. We do wrong to disregard the function of the traditional 
dramatic type, as implied by Aristotle and Horace and as not here neglected 
by Shakespeare. Similarly, when Rymer cavils at the elaborateness of 
Othello’s or Cassio’s language at certain moments in the play, he is 
indirectly drawing our attention to certain special properties of Jacobean 
tragic writing, properties that were disappearing in Rymer’s own time and 
that more recent English drama has, to its loss, remained: generally shy of. 

Professor Zimansky’s editing has been carefully done. The relation of 
Rymer to English and French critics contemporary with him is illustrated 
by frequent quotation. The text of the original editions is reproduced 
with few inaccuracies: in some places the adherence to copy has been 
taken to the point of preserving the errors of Rymer’s first printers, but 
this presents no serious obstacle to an interested reader. This book, indeed, 
was needed and it has been well made. 


Durham. CuiFFoRD LEECH. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXV 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXIX. No. 1, February 1958 


104. a. The author of the passage quoted, Cyril Hare (pseudonym of 
Judge Gordon Clark), obligingly relieves us of the task to answer our 
first question, for he himself supplies the following comment: 


He had gone some way before the significance of something said by the maid struck his 
mind. He had noticed at the time that she had said: ‘Mr. Carstairs is at the church,’ and 
not ‘at church’, There might be nothing in it, but it seemed an odd phrase to employ. 
It had an almost proprietary air. She had said it in just the same way that a stock- 
broker’s servant would have told him: ‘Mr. Smith is at the office.’ Was that the 
explanation? Was Mr. Carstairs at the church for the same reason that Mr. Smith 
would have been at the office — because it was his job? ... At this point he passed a 
telephone kiosk, and it occurred to him to do what any moderately efficient detective 
would have done in the first place, namely to turn up Mr. Carstair’s entry in the directory. 
Sure enough, it ran: ‘Carstairs, Rev. E.M.J.’ So that settled the point. 


To the author, then, the use of the definite article suggested that 
Mr. Carstairs was at the church ex officio, as incumbent of the parish, 
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while Mrs. Carstairs was at church (it was a Sunday) as a member of her 
husband's congregation. Since an author is presumably the one best 
qualified to interpret the language he makes his characters speak, we might 
leave it at that, only noting with gratification that Dr. Maria Schubiger, 
Basle, and Professor Laszlé, Andras, Budapest, inferred the same thing 
from the use of the definite article as the author. But Dr. Wood has 
found occasion to make some remarks on the subject that, we are sure, 
will interest those readers who, like the present writer, have never felt 
quite happy about the traditional explanation of the difference between 
the two constructions. 


It is, of course, a commonplace that with expressions like at church and af the church or 
to go to school and to go to the school, the one with the article signifies the building, 
whereas that with no article refers to the purpose for which the building or the institution 
exists. This is true so far as it goes, but it does not cover the whole ground. Even in 
holiday time, when the school is not in session, a schoolmaster may announce to his wife 
‘I'm just slipping up to school for a few minutes’ (perhaps to fetch something he has left 
there or to see whether there is any correspondence for him), while a headmaster’s notice 
may read ‘Pupils are not allowed in school before 8.30 a.m.’ In both cases it would seem 
that the building is referred to. I have a fair acquaintance with ministers and their house- 
holds, and I can vouch for the fact that a minister will often apologise for his wife 
being out when one calls by explaining “She’s at church, but she won't Le very long’, and 
this when no service is taking place; perhaps she has gone to arrange some flowers, or to 
see about some crockery for a coming social function. I think that we may say that 
when the building, as distinct from the worship or the service is denoted, af the church 
puts it from the point of view of the outsider or stranger, who has no particular connexion 
with or interest in the place, and to whom it is therefore just a building among other 
buildings, and with no more personal significance than the town hall, the public library, 
or the railway station. Af church, on the other hand, expresses the insider's point of 
view — a particular church with which he is in some way personally connected or in 
which he is specially interested, and which (even when the reference is simply to the 
building) he associates with all that goes on there. In the same way the man in the 
street calls at, or writes to, the head office of (say) an insurance company, but the 
employees at the local branch always speak of it as ‘Head Office’, though they would 
refer to the head office of any other company. 


These remarks, we feel sure, form a valuable and indeed indispensable 
rider to the statements grammars make on this head. 


b. The question may well seem too elementary to justify discussion in 
this place, but the present writer was surprised to find the other day that 
of a whole class of advanced students, all qualified teachers of English, 
none could define the difference off-hand. 

At home, of course, denotes ‘at one’s house’, home either ‘to one’s 
house’ or, as in the sentence quoted, ‘again at home’, ‘back in one’s house 
after having been out or away’. Dr. Schubiger appositely refers to the 
title of a play by R. C. Sherriff, Home At Seven, i.e. back from the 
office in the City. 


105. a. We and she refer to the people addressed and must hence be 
classed as pronouns of the second person. This use is, of course, affective. 
The exact shade of emotion meant to be conveyed cannot be determined 
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from the limited context supplied and can, besides, hardly be stated in 
the abstract, depending as it does on the situation, the people by and to 
whom the pronoun is used, and the tone employed. - 

In the first quotation mockery or mild sarcasm is meant. Similarly in 
‘We are looking smart to-day’, said of, and to, someone who is ‘dressed up’ 
more than usual. This we sometimes refers to a person who is not present, 
but is under discussion, so that it becomes.a pronoun of the third person: 
‘I understand that X. has bought a fine new car that cost him over a 
thousand pounds.’ — ‘By Jove, we are splashing money about, aren’t we?’ 
(Dr. Wood). But as Dr. B. Foster of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures at Southampton University points out, the same 
identification of the speaker with the person addressed is traditionally used 
by doctors inquiring about a person's health: ‘And how are we to-day? 
Let’s have a look at your tongue’, etc., in which case it makes for friend- 
liness. It is also frequently used by grown-ups talking to children: 
‘My word, we have been good to-day, haven’t we?’ In other situations 
this we may suggest breeziness, condescension, bonhomie (genuine or 
false) and other feelings and mental attitudes. Is it possible to account 
for such a variety of contradictory meanings? It is, we think. The basic 
fact to realize is that we puts speaker and person addressed on a level. 
This elimination of the speaker's individuality as a separate entity may in 
the case of a person asking after our welfare be appreciated as a courteous 
gesture, but when it comes from a man’s betters it may also be resented 
as condescension, and from the lips of people we consider socially below 
us as undue familiarity or presumption. 

The use of she in the second quotation is prompted by affection on the 
part of Sally. Why the third person should have this effect is not easy 
to say. Can it be due to its occasional use to commiserate with a young 
child that has met with some slight accident?: ‘Poor little girl, did she 
knock her head?’ (Dr. Wood). It is also often found in the baby language 
used to domestic pets: ‘Isn’t he (or she) wifie’s sweet little tiddledums ?’ 


b. In certain situations the use of strong-stressed shan’t to express the 
speaker's firm determination not to do a thing, or, as in our example, by 
hook or crook to prevent something from happening, makes the impression 
of being restricted to the speech of women. The reason, we think, is 
because there is a faint tinge of irrationality about it, in so far that the 
verb does not suggest any intelligible reason for the decision or hint in 
what way it can be realized. That this feeling is not just imagination on 
the part of one to whom English is, after all, a foreign language, but that 
it is shared by those to the manner born, can be gathered from a little poem 
that appeared in Punch for February 20, 1907, and is quoted in Kruisinga’s 
Handbook, § 694: 


There is a little wayward word 
That won't agree or give or grant, 
A negative too often heard — 

The female ‘shan't.’ 
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‘I won't’ a man will flatly say, 
Or helplessly admit he can't; 

But ladies have another way — 
They always ‘shan't’. 


In our example the impression of feminine speech is certainly not lessened 
by the use of affective she for you. 


106. In the more familiar expression God's truth (without the article) 
we have to do with an ordinary noun-group containing an attributive 
defining genitive, in no way different from father’s house or Tom’s school. 
The group is even-stressed, as is the rule in such cases, and the cohesion 
between the component members is not so strong but it is possible to 
intercalate another word : God's own (sole, simple) truth, which intervening 
word then only refers to the noun-stem. And any word prefixed to the 
whole group as in (say) Almighty God's truth refers exclusively to the 
genitive God’s. All this is characteristic of noun-groups with an attributive 
defining genitive. 

When, however, the definite article is prefixed (the God's truth) the 
character of the genitive as well as that of the whole group is perceptibly 
affected: the genitive becomes classifying and forms such a close unit 
with its leading noun that the whole group begins to approach the character 
of a compound like lady’s maid or doctor's degree. It is impossible to 
put any word between genitive and noun-stem, because the two form too 
close-knit a whole. A qualifying adjective can only be put between 
the and God's: the whole (simple) God’s truth, and will then refer to the 
whole group God's truth (not to truth alone, as is sometimes erroneously 
thought). The relations between the component parts of such a group 
resemble what we like to call the Chinese box-within-box principle: 


the [whole (God’s truth) ] 


The stressing, we take it, is uneven: the 'God’s ,truth, just like a ‘bird's 
nest, a 'lady’s maid, her 'doll’s jhouse (all of them meant as groups with 
a classifying genitive, of course). 


107. When we say Most children love games or Macaulay is reputed to 
have known most of Paradise Lost by heart, we mean respectively ‘the 
majority of’ and ‘the greater part of’, but we do not think of the minority 
of children who, strangely and exceptionally, are not fond of games, nor 
of those parts of Paradise Lost that Macaulay did not know by heart. 
Most here is a superlative of superiority to a word like many or some 
(children) and much (of Paradise Lost). As a quantifier this most takes 
no more a definite article than some, many or several. 

The most on the other hand expresses a contrast to less, fewer, least, 
fewest or some such word; it invites, indeed demands, comparison with a 
word of opposite meaning; it divides the ideas we are speaking of into 
two classes or parts: a larger and a smaller one, and compels us to think 
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of both at once. Thus in the sentence quoted the author contrasts the 
Secret Service stories about Russia, which have attracted the most attention, 
with those that have another country for their locale and which, though 
also popular enough, are less so than the former. This contrasting effect 
of the most comes out very clearly in the following sentence, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. J. Kerkhof, The Hague: 


If a member does bother to vote he is naturally impressed by a candidate against whose 
name the most branch nominations appear — particularly if his own branch is one of the 
nominators. The New Statesman, 18-I-1958, p. 61/3. 


Here the most branch nominations are clearly contrasted with a lesser 
number. 

Mr. Th. Holst, Amsterdam, rightly points out that the most attention 
is formally parallel to the greatest or widest attention, constructions that 
by their very form immediately invite a contrast to or comparison with 
a less great or less wide attention. 

Dr. Wood expresses the same idea in somewhat different terms: 


Most isolates the particular thing or quality to which it is applied and thinks of that alone; 
the most thinks of it along with the others, as one amongst several. The person who gets 
most points wins the prize thinks only of the score of one competitor. The person who 
gets the most points wins the prize thinks of the points scored by this one, by that one, 
by the other one, etc. A humorous story by W. W. Jacobs (Breaking a Spell) tells 
how a simple country fellow goes to an old lady, Mrs, Prince, who is reputed to be a 
witch, and asks her to take off a spell which he believes someone has put on him. In 
order to find out who is responsible. she tells him that he must sell six halfpennies to as 
many men in the village, for a shilling each. ‘It don’t matter whether they buy the half- 
pennies or not,’ she tells him, ‘All you've got to do is to ask them, and the one that makes 
the most fuss is the one that’s put the trouble on you.’ Later occurs the sentence ‘By 
the time he’d made his last call ... he could no more tell Mrs. Prince which had made 
the most fuss than he could fly. There didn’t seem to be a pin to choose among them.’ 
Here, obviously, Joe is thinking of all the men in turn, and the fuss each one had made. 
Had Jacobs written most fuss instead of the most fuss he would have been singling 
out one man and dismissing the others from his mind.” 


Haarlem (Holland). P, A. ERADEs. 


Brief Mention 


Shakespeare’s Use of Music: A Study of the Music and its 
Performance in the Original Production of Seven Comedies. By 
Joun H. Lonc. University of Florida Press, Gainsville, 1955. 
pp. xv + 213. Cloth $5.50; paper $ 4.75. 


Mr. Long has examined carefully the songs and incidental music in the seven comedies 
written by Shakespeare up to 1600. He has some useful suggestions about the staging of 
the songs, the way the music was performed and, in one or two instances, the texts of the 
_ songs. Even when these do not carry conviction (as when he argues that “Tell me where 
is fancy bred’ was sung by someone who accompanied both himself and a chorus on a 


lute) they are worth considering. 
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The plays discussed cover a period in which Shakespeare had at first to rely on 
professional musicians for his songs and later had a singer in his company capable of 
acting small parts. Mr. Long argues that this was Robert Armin. While he was very 
probably Feste in Twelfth Night, it is questionable whether he also took the parts of 
Balthasar in Much Ado and Amiens in As You Like It. 

Mr. Long gives an account of the musical arrangements in Elizabethan theatres and 
the use of music in the drama. One of the difficulties is to know in which theatres 
performances of the extant scripts took place: there is mo reason to assume all the 
theatres had the same resources, and the companies must have changed from time to 
time. The general difference between public and private theatres is obvious. Mr. Long 
does not mention Mr, Dart’s argument that Morley’s and Rosseter’s Consort Lessons were 
partly theatre music (Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association, 1947-8), though he 
comes to a similar conclusion about the typical theatre consort. The Morley and Rosseter 
volumes would have enabled him to be more confident than he is about the kind of 
music popular in the theatres. 

He is broadly correct in saying that the majority of the songs can be classed as 
ayres — a rather comprehensive term. His other categories are not very clear: ‘folk-song’ 
is a very doubtful term for some of the songs to which he assigns it, and Orchesography 
is hardly an original collection of folk tunes (p. 2 and n. 4). Very little of the original 
music for the songs in these plays is known. The statement that ‘many of the foremost 
composers wrote ayres which were used on the stage’ (p. 2) is based on little evidence: 
the earliest settings extant of most songs in Elizabethan drama are of later date than the 
first productions of the plays themselves. Mr. Long has tried to suggest music for all the 
songs he discusses, but his own impression of suitability is often the only authority, and 
one may sometimes disagree with it (as when he fits ‘Blow, blow, thou bitter wind’ to 
‘Gathering peascods’). On the whole, however, though there is little that is new, 
Mi... Lung. argues reasonably from evidence, and his book is a contribution to the 
understanding of the plays. 


London. Bruce Pattison, 


William Shakespeare. Von Kart BrRuNNER. Tiibingen: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag. 1957. viii + 232 pp. DM. 15.—. 


Naar Het Hem Leek ... Een Inleiding tot Shakespeare in Vijf 
Brieven. Door A. G. H. Bacuracu. (Ooievaar 62.) Den Haag: 
Bert Bakker/Daamen N.V. Antwerpen: De Sikkel. 1957. 272 pp. 
Fl. 1.45, 


Professor Brunner aims at acquainting his readers with the results of recent scholarship, 
Professor Bachrach with those of recent criticism of Shakespeare. The former's book is 
mainly informative, the latter's mainly interpretative. Professor Brunner’s book is in the 
line of descent from Alois Brandl's and E. K. Chambers’ work on Shakespeare; Professor 
Bachrach clearly shows his affinity with the English school of Shakespearean criticism 
and interpretation of the last quarter of a century. His reading of Shakespeare's intentions 
in Henry IV, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, and The Winter's Tale is close and stimulating, 
though, like some of his English colleagues, he sometimes seems to discover deeper 
meanings than the text will warrant. (To connect ‘eating’, via ‘consuming’, with 
‘consummation’, as is done on p. 248, is more than etymology will allow.) On the other 
hand, Professor Brunner’s purely factual treatment of the Sonnets must be a little 
disappointing even to readers primarily in search of information. Both books will serve 
their purpose, each in its own way and for its own circle of readers, — Z., 
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English in Southern Nigeria 


I General 


The early history of English in West Africa and its gradual replacement 
of Negro-Portuguese as the language of trade and intercourse along the 
Nigerian Coast have been briefly sketched by Christophersen*. By the 
beginning of the 19th century English seems to have been established as 
the medium of trade, contact and missionary endeavour. Penetration inland 
from the coast was very slow, the Church Missionary Society establishing 
its first mission station in Abeokuta, about 50 miles north of Lagos, in 1844 
and in Ibadan in 1853. To the East, settlement up the Niger River for 
proselytising or commerce was hardly a feasible proposition until after 
Baikie’s expedition of 1854, the success of which was largely due to the 
prophylactic use of quinine against malaria. In 1861 the island of Lagos 
was annexed by the British Government, in 1885 the coast from Lagos 
to the Cameroons was placed under British protection — the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate — and the remaining years of the century brought a gradual 
extension of trading companies, missionaries and British administration 
over what is now Southern Nigeria.” ; 

The spread of English in this region is closely connected with the 
development of education, and this in its turn has been until recently mainly 
in the hands of the various Missionary Societies. Though from 1880 the 
Government of the Colony of Lagos gave financial grants to Missions to 
aid their educational programmes, and set up an Education Ordinance and 
Inspectorate, it was not until 1889 that the first government school was 
opened in Lagos. By this time the Missions had developed more than 
40 schools with over 4,000 pupils in the Colony. The first forty years of 
this century brought, in spite of considerable fluctuations, a large increase 
in the number of schools and pupils in Southern Nigeria, and a considerable 
development in the Governmental organisation and responsibilities with 
regard to education. The last few years have witnessed a sharp rise in 
the school population: by 1947 the enrolment was of the order of 600,000, 
which was estimated to be approaching one-third of the school age 
population in the country. The number of teachers with professional 
certificates was, however, less than one-seventh of the establishment.* 
The numbers of those attending school has taken a further upward turn 
with the introduction of free primary education in the Western Region 


1 ‘Some Special West African Words’, English Studies 34 (1953) 282-91. 

2 The best short history is Sir Alan C. Burns, History of Nigeria, 4th Ed., London, 1948. 
3 A survey of educational development in Nigeria, with references, is to be found in 
Chapter I of Annual Report of the Department of Education for the period Ist April 1951 
to 31st March 1952, Government Printer, Nigeria, 1954. 
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in 1954, but in spite of increased numbers of training colleges, the proportion 
of certificated teachers has probably increased little, if at all. 

The position of English in the schools has improved gradually through 
this century. Henry Carr, the first Inspector of Schools in the Colony, 
mentions in his survey* of 1905 that ‘in almost all standards the teaching 
is bilingual’ but that in the secondary departments which had been 
established in a few of the larger schools to cater for pupils of about 
15-17 years, ‘the leaving examination is as much as possible conducted 
in English.’ Today, the policy is generally to use the vernacular where 
possible for the first few years of the primary school, but to introduce 
English at an early age, and change over to it as a medium of instruction 
about the sixth year of schooling. In practice, however, there is a 
noticeable tendency in the schools for instruction to go on in English from 
a very early stage, though the pupils’ difficulties of comprehension are often 
considerable. In a few cases such a procedure is practically unavoidable; 
there are schools, for example, where the pupils have no common vernacular 
either among themselves or with the teacher, and resort is made to pidgin 
English. As far as I can find out, all the instruction and examining in 
secondary schools today is done in English. 

The teaching of English in the primary schools is almost entirely in the 
hands of African teachers, and contact between the teachers and pupils 
on the one hand, and native speakers of colloquial English on the other, 
very little. The great majority of primary school teachers have themselves 
learnt English from other African teachers in primary schools, and have 
not had the chance of a secondary school education. Such teachers 
are normally drawn from the ranks of primary school graduates and take 
a course of three to four years in a Teachers’ Training College, where, 
besides professional training, they are given a more thorough grounding 
in the basic primary school subjects, including English. But though many 
of these Colleges have one or more native speakers of English on their 
staffs, the majority of the work in English is again in the hands of 
non-native speakers. Primary school English in Nigeria is thus a very 
interesting example of the teaching of a language being maintained at a 
fairly constant level by teachers who have relatively little contact with 
native speakers of that language. That this form of English shows a 
tendency to approach rather than to diverge from the standard language 
is probably mainly due to the supervision of the educational authorities, 
to the stabilizing effect of the written language and the use of standard 
grammars and text-books, and to such factors of indeterminate influence 
as the standards set by the entrance examinations of the secondary 
schools, the radio, etc. . 

The 1953 census of Nigeria sought information on the literacy of the 
population. To be classed as literate, a person had to have had at least 


4 ‘The System of Education in Lagos’, Board of Education : Special Reports on Education 
Subjects (Vol. 13, p. 31), London, 1905. : 
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two years of formal schooling or be able to write a letter in Roman script. - 
By this criterion, in the Eastern Region, 16 percent of the population over 
7 years of age is literate; in the Western Region, though final figures are 
hot yet available, the proportion of literates in different provinces varies 
from 10—17 percent, which is much the same as in the East. The figures 
for the urban area of Lagos, however, which has always been the main 
centre of education, and which is now the Federal Capital, is over 
65 percent.® 

Today English is the lingua franca of administration, trade, commerce, 
and education in all Southern Nigeria. As such it is widely spoken in 
most of the towns but, quite surprisingly, villages only a few miles from 
large centres may have no speaker of English. The extent of its 
development varies considerably from town to town, largely with the degree 
of homogeneity of the inhabitants. In many towns where the population 
consists very largely of speakers of one language, the amount of English 
spoken in the streets or even in offices and commercial firms may be 
relatively little, while in others, such as Port Harcourt or Lagos, where 
the population is of very mixed origin, a form of English is the only common 
language to the peoples of the various tribes and is as a result very 
widely spoken. 

One factor which cannot be neglected in any survey of English in 
Nigeria, though its influence is difficult to estimate, is the prestige value 
attached to a knowledge of English. This is a sign of schooling and 
education, the chance of which has been, until recently, restricted to a 
small proportion of the population. English can be written, and though 
reading and writing are not now uncommon abilities, they are still regarded 
with considerable respect by large numbers of the population, especially 
the older generctions. As the language of Government and of the 
administrators, it is associated with the advantages both material and 
otherwise of European culture, and in almost all spheres of activity it acts 
as the passport to the possibilities of white-collar employment. English is 
the main, in fact practically the exclusive medium of communication between 
Nigeria and the outside world, and the importance of English in the matter 
of outside assistance in the further development of Nigeria is widely 
recognized. All these features unite in giving English a prestige and 
an importance in the life of the country which is far ahead of any of the 
Nigerian languages, and is aiding its rapid spread, especially through 
the South. ~ 

The speakers of English in Nigeria encompass all gradations from the 
British educated speakers of an approximation to the Received Pronunciation 
of Southern English to the large numbers whose knowledge of English is 
limited to a few words of a pidgin variety. In general command and 
fluency in English varies with the extent of education, though naturally 


ES ayarione preliminary Bulletins of results of the Population Census of the Eastern and 
Western Regions of Nigeria, Census Superintendent (Government Statistician), Lagos, 1953. 
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opportunity for its use, innate ability and intelligence, and perseverance 
with schemes of private study and correspondence schools all tend to 
smooth out the differences left by different opportunities of formal 
education. 

In spite of the practically continuous gradation, however, it will be 
helpful for reference to distinguish four main levels of English in Nigeria 
today, and we shall use the extent of education as a criterion. At the 
first level — Level I — we have that very numerous class who have 
received no, or practically no formal education, and who speak that form 
of English generally known as ‘pidgin’. This is normally acquired as a 
result of the exigencies of daily life in a country where dozens of mutually 
unintelligible languages are spoken and some form of communication is 
required. It is the common language of trade in the markets, and in most 
places where numbers of speakers of different languages are brought 
together: public works and large undertakings of all kinds, general labour, 
prisons, and so on. To the speaker of RP, it is almost unintelligible at 
first meeting, though pidgin speakers who come frequently into contact 
with Europeans — domestic servants, tailors, hawkers, etc. — may use a 
form of pidgin which is more or less intelligible to the RP speaker. 

Level II we shall distinguish as that spoken by those Nigerians who 
have had some years of primary school education. It is from speakers at 
this level that the majority of the new classes of shop assistants, junior 
clerks, manual tradesmen, and so on are recruited. There is great variety 
among speakers, of course, and considerable differences of distance both 
from pidgin and from the English of the next level, but nevertheless a large 
body of common usage. After that of Level I, this is the most widely 
spoken and heard form of English in Nigeria. From the linguistic point 
of view it is perhaps the most interesting, since, as pointed out above, it is 
taught, learned, and maintained by Nigerians and has little contact with 
colloquial Standard English. 

As Level III of Nigerian English, we shall consider that spoken by 
those who have spent some years in a secondary school. Competition 
to enter such schools is very keen, and the successful entrants so aware 
of their obligations to the family which supports them and of the sub- 
stantial personal and social advantages of secondary education that the 
wastage rate is very small, and the greater majority spend a period of 
about five years in secondary schools. The schools vary tremendously 
in their standards of English teaching, and the number of teachers of 
English who have had any University experience of the subject is still 
very small. Yet some schools do have University-trained teachers, and 
a very small number have native speakers of English on their staffs. 
Further the contact between secondary schools in general and native 
speakers of English tends to be greater and of more importance than in 
primary schools, with the result that the English of the Nigerian teachers 


of English is not, so to speak, so many steps removed from colloquial 
Standard. 
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This is not the place to discuss the teaching of English in Nigerian 
secondary schools, but broadly speaking the course consists of a fairly 
thorough grounding in rather formal and academic grammar, exercises in 
comprehension and precis writing, and a little reading of English Literature. 
- The form of English spoken by Nigerians who have experienced this 
education differs from that of Level II in increased fluency and grammatical 
correctness, wider vocabulary, and conscious avoidance of usages held to 
be characteristic of Level I. It is in the sound structure that there seems 
least difference between Levels II and III: save for very few schools, there 
has been in the past practically no attempt — nor for that matter staff 
with suitable qualifications — to teach or set a standard of spoken English 
in the secondary schools. English at this level is more comprehensible to 
the RP speaker than at Level II, partly of course as a result of its nearer 
approximation to Standard, but partly also, doubtless, because the very 
use of English as a medium of instruction in all subjects in the secondary 
school demands increased efficiency in it as a means of communication, 
and the easiest direction of improvement is toward the Standard language. 

Level IV is the type of English spoken by those with University 
experience of English, either as a subject for study or as a medium of 
instruction in other subjects. Whether at University College, Ibadan, or 
at any University in Great Britain or the United States, the University 
student is in close contact with a form of English spoken by native 
speakers, and the general result of this type of experience is for the 
Nigerian to approximate his speech to that of this milieu. Occasional 
speakers approach Standard very closely by this means, the great majority, 
however, retain many features characteristic of Levels II and III. 

It is mainly with Levels II and III that we are concerned in this paper, 
and unless otherwise specified, Nigerian English refers to the English of 
these levels. We must officially restrict ourselves to the type of English 
spoken in Southern Nigeria, though there is considerable evidence that 
the forms of English spoken at similar levels along the whole British West 
African Coast from the Cameroons through Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
to Sierra Leone does not differ to any great extent, and is indeed very 
similar in the middle two areas. Strevens has published a short description 
of Gold Coast English and his account can be applied almost word for word 
to Nigerian English.® 


II The Sounds 


We shall now describe the commonest representations of the sounds of 
RP in Nigerian English. The transcription of RP is that of Daniel Jones’ 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. The place of the stress in Nigerian 
Pronunciation (NP) is indicated unless this is the first syllable. Reference 
is sometimes made to the usage of J, a typical speaker at Level II. J is a 


6 ‘Spoken English in the Gold Coast’, English Language Teaching 8 (1954) 81-9. 
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native speaker of Ibo, 19 years of age, who went to primary school from 
5 till 12, spending two years in infant classes and five in the standards. 


Vowels and Diphthongs 


RP [i:] and [i] are both normally rendered in NP by [i], a short, 
close, front, tense vowel. When unstressed it tends to be slightly laxer 
and perhaps not so close as when stressed. Examples: heat, hit [hit]; 
bidding [biding]; African [afrikan]. 

RP [e] is rendered in NP [e], a short, half-open, front vowel, usually 
a little tenser than RP [e]: bed [bed]; efficient [e'fifent]. 

RP [z, a:] are normally represented in NP by [a], a short, open, 
mid-front vowel, not distinctively tense or lax: had, hard [had]; fa(r)ther 
[fada]. A few speakers use [e] for RP [z], thus pronouncing bed and 
bad as [bed], but this is relatively uncommon. 

RP [», 2:] are normally represented in NP by [5], a short, half-open, 
back, rounded, fairly lax vowel: pot, port [pot]; doctor [dokto]. 

RP [a] is frequently represented by either [a] or [5]. There is 
considerable variation from speaker to speaker. Some seem to prefer [>] 
when the word is spelt with 0, as e.g. love, won,does, blood, etc., and [a] 
with spellings in u, as but, cup, must, etc. Quite a number of speakers 
do in fact make a distinction between son [son] and sun [san] but this 
is not so in all cases. On the whole the majority of speakers use [a] 
more commonly than [3]. J uses [a] in most cases, but [5] in mud, none, 
and a few other words. 

RP [u, u:] are almost always represented by [u], a short, not quite fully 
close, fairly tense, rounded, back vowel: boot [but]; look [luk]; who [hu]. 

RP [2:] is most commonly represented by [a] or [>], though considerable 
variations are possible. Neither of the two main indigenous languages of 
Southern Nigeria, Ibo and Yoruba, has any central vowels, and the 
English representatives of this type are variously treated from speaker 
to speaker. J uses [>] in hurt, burn, nurse, work, word, etc., but [a] in 
earn, girl, sir, person, etc. The influence of the spelling is clearly shown. 

The representations of RP [2] we shall discuss below, after the 
diphthongs. 

RP [ai, au, si] have the correspondents [ai, au, si] in NP, the elements 
being similar to the simple vowels. All the diphthongs in Nigerian English 
are very short, and the second elements are suggested by the tongue 
movement, rather than completed. This is particularly the case in [oi], 
in which the second element is frequently imperceptible, and the impression 
is that of a slightly lengthened [9]. 

RP [ei] is normally represented in NP by [e], a short, half-close, front, 
very tense vowel: make [mek]; say [se]. 

RP [ou] is normally represented by [o], a short, half-close, fairly tense, 
rounded back vowel: load [lod]; go [go]. 

RP [ia, ue] are normally represented by [ia] and [ua] respectively, 
though the latter is replaced by many speakers in at least some words 
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by [>]. The elements of the diphthongs are similar to the simple vowels: 
fierce [fias]; here, hear [hia]; sure [sua]; tour [tua] or [to]; poor [pua] 
or [p>]. J uses [ua] in sure, pure, etc., but [>] in poor, tour, and other 
words with the spelling o. 

RP [ea, 22] are normally represented by [ea] and [>] respectively, 
though there are a considerable number of speakers who make no distinction 
between the two RP diphthongs [ia] and [ea], and use NP [ia] for both 
of them: hear, hair [hia]. 

RP [2] is most commonly represented by [a] in NP: better [beta]; 
eatable [itabl]; about [a'baut], etc., but the spelling plays a considerable 
role in determining the quality of the vowel which NP will use in cases 
where RP has [a]. Thus these are typical pronunciations: possession 
[polzezon]; garden [gaden], regular [regula]; consonant [konsonant]; 
account [a'kaunt]; the [di]. In the indefinite article and a number of 
words in which RP has [2] with the spelling a, NP fluctuates between 
[a] and [e]. Thus a [a] or [e], about [a'baut] or [elbaut], vegetable 
[-abl] or [-ebl], and similarly among, awake, alive, and other words in 
~able. ‘The pronunciation [e] in these cases is doubtless carried over from 
the pronunciation of such words as make and able, where the spelling a is 
associated with [e]. The form -ate in separate, temperate always has 


[e] in NP. 
Consonants 


The voiceless and voiced plosives of RP have similar representatives in 
NP: [p, t, k, b, d, g], and differences in the place of articulation are small. 
The NP voiceless plosives, however, are somewhat less distinctly fortis 
than those of RP, and are non-aspirated. 

Among the RP fricatives, [s, z, f, 3, £, v] offer little difficulty to the 
Nigerian speakers of English, and have similar correspondents in NP, 
but [6] and [3] need special discussion. At Level I they are usually 
replaced by the corresponding plosives [t] and [d], [0] also frequently 
by [f], while at Level IV they are normally approximated reasonably 
successfully. At Levels II and III a variety of forms are found, the 
commonest treatment being [t] for RP [6] and an interdental [3] for 
RP [8]. A number of speakers use an aspirated [t‘] for [0], especially 
final or preceding [r], and thus distinguishing [t‘ri] three from [tri] tree, 
etc. J uses [t] initially, [t°] before [r], and [0] finally: [tank] thank, 
[t°ru] through, [klo0] cloth, [etO] eighth. In bath, however, in common 
with a large number of speakers at Level II he uses [f] : [baf]. The 
representations of [3] seem to be less numerous. Most speakers use a 
form of [3] which approximates to the RP sound, though a considerable 
proportion at Level II use [d] either occasionally as a variant, especially 
in rapid or excited speech, or consistently in certain positions. J, whose 
usage appears to be fairly typical, normally uses [3] initially but [d] 
elsewhere. 
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The RP nasals are represented in NP by [m, n, n]. The first two 
are articulatorily similar to those of RP, the last is usually considerably 
fronted, and a number of speakers use a palatal [p]. In NP [n] is 
almost always followed by the plosive [g], though this may be very weak. 
In the majority of speakers at Levels II and III, the velum is lowered during 
the articulation of a vowel or diphthong preceding a nasal consonant with 
the result that this vowel or diphthong becomes perceptibly nasalised, 
and the articulation of the nasal itself very weak. Some speakers, mostly 
at Level I, use nasalization of the preceding vowel as a substitute for 
[yn] or [n]. 

In NP [1] is normally a voiced, alveolar lateral, similar to that of RP. 
A distinction corresponding to the ‘clear’ and ‘dark’ varieties is normally 
made in accordance with RP usage, though in NP the ‘dark’ form is 
somewhat more lightly velarized than is frequent in RP. NP [r] is as 
lightly fricative as in RP, [w] is a voiced, bilabial glide with no audible 
friction — the voiceless form [] is rare — while [j] is articulated further 
forward than its RP correspondent, being normally prepalatal, and often 
palatalo-alveolar. : 

RP [h] often causes difficulty to the Nigerian speaker. At Level I, 
an [h]-like glide is freqently used as an onset to vowels in word-initial 
position, especially with back vowels it appears, but this is much less 
common at other Levels, where most speakers use an approximation to 
RP [h]. NP [h] does however tend to differ by being rather more fortis 
in articulation and by having a distinctly stronger frictional component. 

The affricates of RP, [tf] and [dz], have three common renderings in 
NP, simple fricatives [f] and [3], dorso-palatal plosives [c] and [3], and 
affricates [tf] and [d3]. It is tempting to say that the first are 
characteristic of Level I, the second of Level II, and the third of Level III, 
but this would be somewhat of an oversimplification. The simple fricatives 
are largely confined to Level I, but the plosives and affricates are both not 
uncommon throughout the two other Levels. The affricates of NP are 
characterized by very brief duration of the second element. 


II Pronunciation 


The pronunciation of Nigerian English is generally characterized by 
five main features. (Cf. Strevens’.) First, the segmental sounds are 
almost exclusively transferred from indigenous languages of the area; 
second, many segmental sounds and prosodic features present in RP are 
missing; third, the system of stress and fourth, the system of intonation 
characteristic of RP are considerably modified, and lastly, NP is strongly 
influenced by the spelling of the written word, and the pronunciation of 
related words. 


The transfer of the sounds of indigenous languages to Nigerian English 
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is mainly due to two interrelated factors. First, of course, is the well- 
known difficulty of acquiring the sounds of any second language without 
considerable experience of those sounds at a relatively early age or 
highly skilled teaching, and secondly the circumstance that the source of 
English for most Nigerians is other Nigerians. The proportion of English 
speakers of RP to Africans in Southern Nigeria is of the order of one to 
three thousand, and there is no permanent settlement. It is clear that 
the vast majority of Nigerian speakers at Levels I and II can have had 
only the most trivial and cursory experience of RP, and indeed large 
numbers may never have heard it at all. Since the bulk of the primary 
school teachers are drawn from speakers at Level II, who have had neither 
much experience of RP nor any phonetic training beyond possibly 
the barest rudiments, it is not surprising that approximating sounds of 
Nigerian languages are used for RP ones: there has been in fact no 
other possibility. 

More interesting is the remarkable similarity in the results of this transfer 
among speakers of different languages in Southern Nigeria, and in fact all 
along the West Coast of Africa. Minor differences do, of course, occur, 
but these are small, and English at Levels II and III seems strikingly 
uniform in the number and quality of its segmental sounds in spite of the 
varying mother tongues of the speakers. Two factors probably play a role 
in creating and maintaining this similarity. First almost all the languages 
of the area are of the Kwa group, most of which seem to show basic 
similarity in possessing a relatively simple vowel system containing seven 
or eight members, and in the tendency to have only vowels or nasals in 
syllable-final positions®. The second is the role of the primary school. 
This not only provides the social groups of children in which personal 
variants are levelled but acts also as the main source from which the new 
teachers of English are drawn. 

The second characteristic of Nigerian English is the absence of many 
RP sounds and differences in many phonetic features characteristic of RP. 
This is closely related to the large-scale transference of sounds from the 
indigenous languages of the area. It is somewhat of an exaggeration to 
say that where a feature of RP is not parallelled by a similar feature in 
the majority or the more important of the Nigerian languages, then it is 
not to be found in NP, but nevertheless in a general way this seems to 
describe the situation well. Some of the clearest evidence is to be seen 
in the treatment of RP stress and intonation in NP, which we shall 
discuss below, but other points may be adduced. 

Among the vowels, for example, no Nigerian language seems to 
distinguish a low front vowel, such as [z] or [a], from a low back vowel 
such as [a]. No such distinction is made in NP of Levels I, II, or III. 
Similarly differences in the length of vowels, whether these arise from the 


8 D. Westermann & M. A. Bryan, Languages of West Africa (Handbook of African 
Languages Part II), International African Institute, London, 1952. 
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inherent differences in quantity of vowels in RP or from position before 
voiced or voiceless consonants, are not discernible in Nigerian languages 
or Nigerian English. This uses short vowels exclusively, though some 
speakers have a tendency to lengthen vowels in final stressed position. 
Similarly no distinction is made between tenseness and laxness in the 
closer vowels. 

Among the consonants we may notice the simplification of consonants 
in contact or in syllable- and word-final position. The process is of an 
assimilatory nature, the impulse to which doubtless comes from the speech 
habits of speakers of the Kwa languages which have a favourite syllable 
form of CV, and in which final consonants other than nasals are rare, 
as indeed are consonant clusters in general.° 

The characteristic features of assimilation in NP also differ in several 
ways from that in RP. In general NP tends to assimilate voiceless to 
voiced sounds, but the regularity of occurrence of such assimilations is 
considerably disturbed by individual variations, by the influence of the 
orthography, and apparently by specific instruction in the schools on 
particular words. The result of the tendency is often to be found in the 
simplification of consonant clusters within the word, but very frequently 
also in cases where consonants are brought into juxtaposition across word 
boundaries. Typical examples are: pass [paz]; closely [klozli]; space 
[spez]; off [ov]; leaf [liv]; breath [bred]; teach [tid3] or [tiJ]; kicked 
[kigd]; against [agenz]; take it [tegit]; must do [mazdu]; let’s go [lezgo]; 
but the [bada]; at the [ada]; (these last five are almost universal among 
speakers of Levels I, II, and III) etc. Spelling and instruction probably 
account for the usual voicelessness of the fricative in with [wi8] even in 
the intervocalic position [wiOaut], and likewise in resources [ri!sssiz] or 
[ri’soziz], preside [pri’said], medicine [medisin] or [mesin]. 

The lack of consistency in the simplifications used is well illustrated by 
the treatment of the affricate [tf]. In catch this is usually [f] at Level II, 
with the less common variants [3, c, tf], but the same RP affricate in which 
seems usually [c] with the other variants being less common. I have 
heard [d], which thus being rendered [widdas]. 

The characteristic rhythm of Standard English results mainly from the 
succession of speech measures, each measure comprising a number of 
unstressed or semistressed syllables grouped round one or two, rarely more, 
stressed syllables, united into a whole by an intonation contour or a segment 
of such contour, and separated from adjoining measures by facultative 
pauses. Such a rhythm is lacking in Nigerian English, which to the 
listener has a staccato regularity in the succession of syllables. This 
quite characteristic effect results from several factors, the most important 
of which seem to be the lack of a grouping of stressed and unstressed 
syllables into speech measures, the lack of RP intonation contours, and the 
absence of those variations in the length of syllables which result in RP 


® Westermann & Bryan, op. cif. 
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either from the natural length or shortness of vowels, or from the presence 
or absence of stress, or from a combination of both these. 

In Nigerian English, one syllable of a multisyllabic word tends to be 
stressed more than the others, but the extent of the resultant difference in 
loudness is not so great as is the case in RP. This is, however, hard to 
judge, since the sounds in the stressed syllables are not lengthened nor 
are the unstressed syllables overshadowed by the stress to the same extent 
as in RP. Though in RP several degrees of stress can easily be 
distinguished, in Nigerian English it appears that two degrees, stressed 
and unstressed, are sufficient for adequate description. But absolutely, 
phonetic characteristics of the unstressed syllables resemble those of 
semistressed rather than unstressed syllables in RP. In NP, unstressed 
syllables of a multisyllabic word largely retain their separate identity 
in that they are not subject to anything more than a barely perceptible 
shortening or weakening, and the quality of their (NS nucleus remains 
that of a stressed syllable. 

In general the position is rather that the stress is simply added to a 
syllable and has little of that centralizing or subordinating effect on 
neighbouring syllables which is so characteristic of the effect of the stress 
in the Germanic languages generally. Any working of the stress in this 
sense, in Nigerian English, is confined to the word in which it occurs; it 
has not the effect of uniting a succession of syllables into speech measures, 
and monosyllabic words are given approximately equal stress. The weak 
forms of pronouns, prepositions, auxiliary verbs, etc. which are so common 
in RP are almost entirely absent in NP. An interesting problem here is 
to what extent these characteristics of Nigerian English are due to speech 
habits of Nigerians carried over from their own languages or to the absence 
of experience of colloquial RP and the necessary reliance on the written 
- language which makes no distinction between such variant pronunciations 

as, for example, [fzl, fel, 1]. 

The position of the stress in multisyllabic words shows, very interestingly, 
quite close correspondence with its position in RP. In the majority of 
cases, words have the stress on the same syllable: 'bishop, ‘discipline, 
\bicycle, po'lice, relmain, a'bout, infor'mation, de'plorable, etc. A 
considerable minority, however, have the stress in a different position 
from RP: 'success, ‘itself, ‘outside, ‘inside, embar'ras, ‘attribute, ‘idea, 
inte'resting, Eulropean, cere'mony, devellop, sepa'rate, 'assess, etc. 

The position of the stress is in general very stable. Related words tend 
to have the stress on the same syllable, regardless of the number of syllables: 
lexhibit | 'exhibition, 'assess | 'assessor | lassessment, o'rigin | original | 
o'riginality, etc. I have not observed any cases of its use to distinguish, 
for example, con'vict from 'convict, the latter being used for both the noun 
and the verb, or con'tent from 'content, the latter again being used for 
both words. Likewise variation in the usual NP positioning of the stress 
_ by individual speakers seems very rare, the few cases noticed occurring 
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mostly among speakers of Level IV, and doubtless mainly due to the 
influence of RP usage. 

Nigerian English has a strong aversion to the juxtaposition of two 
stressed syllables, and such RP stressings as 'un'known, 'thir'teen, are 
not heard, un'known and thirteen being used exclusively. Again, adjective- 
noun groups which in RP have two successive stressed syllables lose the 
second stress in NP: a 'black bird, a 'good boy, a 'young man, etc. 


Unlike the stress, the intonation of Nigerian English shows no clear 


patterning. This may be connected with the fact that the Kwa languages 
are basically tone languages. Though they differ in the extent to which 
lexical tone is modified by grammatical tone, the role of intonation in their 
main representatives in Southern Nigeria is still obscure, but appears to be 
very minor. The use of intonation contours as they occur in RP is 
relatively rare in Nigerian English, especially at Level II, though occasional 
speakers, perhaps of particularly imitative nature or through unusual 
experience of RP, do seem to approximate to RP usage. At Level III many 
speakers, when reading aloud, make use of the punctuation as a guide to 
intonation, raising the pitch of the voice at a comma and lowering it at a 
period. This is doubtless due to formal instruction; such variation of pitch 
is much less common in free conversation. 

Besides these more or less specially acquired habits, the raising of the 
voice pitch often accompanies emotional features such as excitement or 
anger, and there is also a distinct tendency for a fall in pitch at the end 
of an utterance. This fall seems to represent, however, rather a decline 
in interest and energy-use than a conclusion to an intonation contour. 
Apart from these features, the intonation of Nigerian English tends to be 
smoother and much more monotonous in character — perhaps a sort of 
hypercorrection from the lexical and grammatical tone usages of the Kwa 
languages — but with occasional abrupt rises in pitch giving the impression 
of a high tone on certain, usually monosyllabic words. This high pitch 
is especially frequent on personal pronouns and the relatives who and 
which. Strevens has noted a similar phenomenon in Gold Coast English, 
and attributes it to the habit of translation from the speaker's mother 
tongue." 

Questions frequently have a higher pitch throughout most of their length 
than statements, but a fall at the end. This higher pitch often seems to 
function as one of the main linguistic indications of a question, especially 
at Level II, which although using interrogatives freely, rarely uses inverted 
word order of the type do you —?, but nevertheless may in fact be merely 
an indication of emotion or interest being expressed in the same way as 
in statements. 

The role of the written language is clearly seen in the spelling 
pronunciations which are current in Nigerian English. Though there are 


10 Westermann & Bryan, op. cif. 
11 Strevens, op. cit. 
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considerable variations from speaker to speaker, the so-called ‘silent 
letters’ of English are frequently rendered, especially where the spelling 
is not consistently unrepresentative of the pronunciation; thus plumber, 
climb, singer — which have spellings resembling those of fumbling and 
finger — are normally rendered [plamba, klaimb, singa], and likewise 
vehicle [vilhikl], vowel [vowel], regular [regula], business [bizines], etc. 
Much less common, but occasionally heard at Level II, are the pronunciations 
of debt as [debt] and wring as [wring], though I have not heard similar 
renderings of doubt, write, talk, walk, etc. Where the spelling pattern is 
common and somewhat more consistent, little variation results; I have not 
heard any attempts to render the ‘k’ of know, knee, etc. or the ‘gh’ of 
night, bought, etc. 

Where RP (or close approximations to it) have variant pronunciations, 
NP regularly uses the one suggested by the spelling: often [>ften], says 
[sez], ate [et], either neither [(n)ida]. 

Spelling influence is also clear in the pronunciation of unstressed 
syllables. Nigerian English has no [a], and vowels in unstressed syllables 
generally have similar qualities to those in stressed syllables. Hence the 
unstressed endings -er, -ar are pronounced with [a], -or, -our with [>], 
and -ure with [u] or [>]. In multisyllabic words the unstressed syllables 
tend to be given a pronunciation which reflects the spelling: bishop 
[bifop], initial [inifal], separate [separet],, possession [po!ze3z2n] or 
[po'zezan], expect [eks'pekt], effort [efot] etc. 

The influence of the pronunciation of related words is also frequently 
to be discerned. The preterite of hear [hia] is often [hiad], know [no] 
leads to knowledge [noled3], and similarly explanatory [eksplenatori], 
pronunciation [pro!naunziefon], advertisement [adva'taizment) and so on. 

The coalescence of several distinct RP sounds in NP and the effects of 
the characteristic features of NP give rise to a large number of homonyms 
in Nigerian English, and there is little doubt that the efficiency of this 
form of English as a medium of communication suffers as a result. Strevens 
has given an account of an interesting experiment on this point with Gold 
Coast English.12 He measured the percentage of correct identifications by 
Gold Coast English speaking subjects listening to a list of isolated 
monosyllabic words spoken by a Gold Coast speaker, and compared the 
results with those obtained by RP speaking subjects listening to an RP 
speaker. The figures were 61 percent for Gold Coast Pronunciation and 
98 percent for RP. The standard or Level of his Gold Coast subjects is 
not given but testing in Nigeria indicated that similar average results are 
obtainable with speakers of Level II]. As in most languages, the homonyms 
of Nigerian English, in spite of their frequency, cause, or at any rate give 
the impression of causing relatively little confusion among its speakers. 
This may be partly due to the circumstances that at Level II, where the 
homonyms are most numerous, this form of English is used almost 


12 Strevens, op. cif. 
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exclusively in the very concrete and practical situations of daily life, and 
is extensively supplemented by gesture. Speakers at Level III, however, 
have admitted that occasionally they have recourse to the spelling when 
the identity of a spoken word is in doubt. 


Ibadan, Nigeria. L. F, BrosNAHAN. 


Notes and News 


Old English GUMSTOL > Modern English GUMBLE-STOOL 


An Etymological-Semasiological Problem 


When reading through certain Middle English documents relating to the 
county of Worcestershire, my attention was caught by the following forms: 
Ad, Attegunestol 1275 Ass 1023 m 25; Joh. Attegomestol ibid., 1275 Ass 


1027 m 24, Attegumestol ibid., de la Gomstol 1283 Wigorn 205, 206, 


attegumston 1275 Ass 1023 m 27; Nic. Attegomestol 1275 Ass 1027 m 24, 
attegunston 1275 Ass 1023 m 27; Sir William (, called) ‘de la gomstol’ 
1337 WoCh 125. (i messuagium juxta) Gomstol 1299 (18th) RB 1.12.7 

There can be no formal objections to regarding OE gumstél (guma ‘man’ 
+ stdl ‘seat’), ‘ruler’s seat, throne’, as the prototype of all the forms listed 
above. In order to explain those ending in -ston several alternatives may 
be thought of: (a) n is an error for Anglo-Norman u replacing J; (&) [1] 
was assimilated to [n] owing to previous assimilation in the first syllable 
of [m] > [n] before [s] (cf. attegunston, Attegunestol, in which unmmay 
also be a slip for um);? (c) the scribe misheard a liquid for a nasal sind: 
(d) ME ston (OE stan) was either added as a third element, in which 
case gumston is a contracted form, or, more likely, substituted for stfol. 

All the forms cited appear in association with Worcester and must be 
located here or in the neighbourhood of that city. Granted that the sense 


18 A survey of the vocabulary and grammar of Nigerian English is in preparation. 

1 The following sources and abbreviations have been used: Ass = Assize Rolls 
(unpublished, Public Record Office) nos. 1023, 1027 (A.D. 1275). — EDD = J. Wright, 
The English Dialect Dictionary. — PNBd-Hu, PNNt, PNO, PNSr, PNWo = The 
Place-Names of Bedfordshire & Huntingdonshire, Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, 
Worcestershire. English Place-Name Society, vols. 3, 17, 23, 11, 4. — RB = The Red 
Book of Worcester. WoHS, 1934-39. — VHWo = The Victoria History of Worcester, 
vol, 3 (1913). — Wigorn = Episcopal Registers, Diocese of Worcester. ‘WoHS, vol. 10: 
2 (1902). — WoCH = Original Charters relating to the City of Worcester. WoHS, 
vol, 19 (1909). — WoHS = Worcestershire Historical Society. 

2 Cf, the forms Gunshulfe 1435 (PNSr p. 253 s.n. Towerhill Fm), Gunshull 1608 (ibid. 
p. 251 sn. Netley Ho), Gunshall 1675 (ibid. p. 249 s.n. Gomshall), the first element of 
which is an Old English personal name Guma. 
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in which OE gumstél is known to us was carried on by its Middle English 
descendant, it may not be too bold to suggest that the particular locality 
referred to — apparently one and the same in all the instandes — was 
identical with one of the places at which the courts of Oswaldslow hundred 
were held in the 13th and 14th centuries.? Supposing it was, the existence 
of a place-name Stoulton (OE std! + tin) about four miles to the south- 
east of Worcester would be significant,4 even though this name would have 
commemorated a different seat of authority. More likely it is in St Johns 
in Bedwardine® or in Spetchley (OE spé&c ‘speech’ (!) + léah)® that 
we should have to look for the ‘gomstol’ mentioned in our sources. 
Alternatively the word may have denoted the seat from which cases were 
adjudged in a manorial court. 

An interpretation on the lines suggested above is tenable, whether the 
forms in -ston have a phonetic or a semantic background. If alternative 
(d) is accepted as correct, the name may be considered a parallel to 
Hursting Stone (Huntingdonshire), a place nowadays called the Abbot's 
Chair with reference to the large square stone resembling a chair that 
marked the meeting-place of Hurstingstone hundred.” 

A Middle English or later survival of gumstdl is not recognized in OED 
and EDD, nor have I found any traces of it in place-names other than 
those noted above. OED does, however, mention a word gumble-stool 
‘cucking-stool, ducking stool for scolds’,= which is stated to be of doubtful 
origin. A connexion with gumble ‘cheek-bone’ (1668) and, ultimately, 
with OE géma ‘gum(s)’ is queried by OED. The word seems to have 
been of rare occurrence. It first appears in the form gum stoole (1623) 
and somewhat later as gumble-stool (1653,° 1655). These three forms are 
the only instances given in OED, and they occur in sources connected with 
Worcestershire. The first is from J. Noake’s Worcester in Olden Time 
(1849), those dated 1653, 1655 have been drawn from the works of Richard 
Baxter, the presbyterian divine, who was born in Shropshire and held a 
post at Kidderminster from 1641 to 1660..° The fact that ME gomstol 


Cf. VHWo p. 249. 
Cf. PNWo p. 166 f. 
Cf. VHWo l.c., (1337) WoCH p. 125. 
Cf, PNWo pp. 165, 167. 
Cf, PNBd-Hu p. 203 f,,.O. S. Arngart, The English Hundred-Names, vol. 1 (1934), 
. 109. 
‘ Cucking-stool and ducking-stool were originally distinct engines of punishment but came 
to be mixed up. The former ‘was used for both sexes, and was specially the punishment 
for dishonest brewers and bakers’; a scold seated on such a stool ‘was publicly exposed 
at her door or paraded through the streets’. Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1956, s.v. 
cucking-stool. A common type of ducking-stool is thus described by John Gay: 
I'll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long plank hangs o’er the muddy pool, 
That stool, the dread of every scolding quean,... 
Cf, W. C. Hazlitt, Faiths and Folklore, London, 1905, p. 158 f. 
® ‘That silly woman shall be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding.’ 
10 Cf, the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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too is attested in this part of England but nowhere else (so far as I know) 
would be a strange coincidence, unless a common origin is postulated for 
the Middle and Modern English terms, 

So far, attention has not been called to a circumstance that might seem 
to tell against the supposed etymological identity of OE gumstol and the 
compounds recorded in later periods: the Old English term is a hapax 
legomenon, being in fact one of the 594% compounds that have been 
marked in Klaeber’s Glossary with a double dagger as an indication that 
they occur only in Beowulf. It is somewhat surprising that a term 
belonging to the Old English poetic diction should turn up in a Middle 
English local surname. OE guma itself is a poetical word and survived 
down to 1515.12 We have no means of telling whether gumstol was part 
of the stock-in-trade of the Anglo-Saxon scop. The fact that it has been 
found only once does not prove anything, seeing that the body of Anglo~ 
Saxon heroic poetry is small and the vocabulary of the Beowulf poet 
extensive and varied. If it is admitted that the word survived in Middle 
English — and I fail to see how the local surname should otherwise be inter- 
preted —, the area in which it would be most likely to appear would be 
the West, above all Worcestershire, where Anglo-Saxon convention and 
tradition were kept alive longer than elsewhere.** In favour of the origin 
and sense that have been proposed above for ME gomstol it may be 
argued that a lofty term would be appropriate to the notion as such, viz. 
throne, or whatever chair of authority may have been referred to, the 
survival of guma in the word bridegroom (OE bridguma) being a some- 
what analogous case. 

Semasiologically, OE stdl is a so-called middle term, i.e. one capable of 
developing in two opposite directions.1* In Old English times it often 
denoted a chair of state, e.g. a throne,”® but later on the word evolved 


11 This figure is given by J. R. Hulbert, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
vol. 31 (1932), p. 508. 

12 Cf. E. Hemken, Das Aussterben alter Substantiva im Verlaufe der englischen Sprach- 
geschichte, Kiel, 1906, p. 33. 

13 Cf. especially W. Keller, Die litterarischen Bestrebungen von Worcester in angel- 
sdchsischer Zeit, Quellen und Forschungen, vol. 84 (1900) and R. M. Wilson, (ed.) 
Sawles Warde, Leeds, 1938, pp. xviii-xxix. 

14 The semantic problem of voces mediae is dealt with by H. Schreuder, Pejorative 
Sense Development in English, Groningen, 1929, pp. 125 ff. (stool is not treated, however). 
18 According to A. Bugge (Vesterlandenes inflydelser paa nordboernes ... samfundsforhold 
i vikingetiden, Christiania, 1905, p. 19), the Old Scandinavian use of ‘stool’ as an emblem 
of royal power was adopted from the Merovingians (= cathedra or solium regni) and 
ultimately derived from late Roman symbolism. Anglo-Saxon England was in immediate 
contact with the kingdom of the Franks. Thus Eadbald (d. 640), king of Kent, married 
a Frankish princess, and Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae informs us that Northumbria, one 
of the leading centres of learning in Europe, ‘was in touch with the Frankish court as 
early as the reign of Eadberht Eating (sc. 737-58), to whom King Pippin sent letters and 
gifts’ (D. Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf, Oxford, 1951, p. 101). In all probability, 
however, familiarity with this symbol was among the traditions that the English settlers 
brought over from the continent. 
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meanings such as ‘close-stool’ and seat for an offender’. A semantic 
development which lacks the neutral or intermediate stage, linking OE 
gumstol (‘throne’) directly to ModE gumble-stool (‘ducking-stool’) may 
however be envisaged. As an instrument of punishment, stool’ is at the 
bottom of the social-ethical scale of meanings represented by ‘throne’ — 
‘ordinary chair’ — ‘ducking-stool’ (; ‘close-stool’). But the opposites have 
two distinctive features in common: (1) shape, (2) position, each being 
a chair placed alone and set apart for a special purpose or use. The 
‘gomstol’ on which the judge took his seat — in so far as that is the 
particular sense implied by the Middle English term — was probably 
familiar to the citizens of Worcester, who might have transferred the term, 
by a stroke of irony, to the ducking-chair(s) operated in the Severn. 
A euphemistic use of gomstol — perhaps also in the sense ‘close-stool’ 7® 
— would not be unprecedented. Thus OE goldhord (‘gold hoard, treasure 
of gold, a treasury’) may in some place-names be an allusion to a privy.” 

The line of reasoning followed above sets out from the assumption that 
ME gomstol and its Old English prototype as recorded in Beowulf were 
synonyms. Interpreted (as above) by reference to the place-name Hursting 
Stone, the interchange of -stol and -ston tells against the local surname 
being employed in the bad sense of the Modern English term. This is 
not to say, however, that the latter sense would be without a parallel in 
_place-names: cf. the Poultry (the Kokulstolrowe 1309)'* in Nottingham- 
shire and the Shelvingstool (le Schelvyngstole 1292),’° Oxfordshire. It 
would indeed be surprising if other place-name references to these stools 
should not exist. That they were in common use in the 15th and 16th 
centuries and presumably earlier is evidenced by the fact that the church- 
wardens’ accounts contain many entries of money paid for the making and 
repair of cucking-stools, which are mentioned as early as the Domesday 
Survey.” If a phonetic change (= alternatives a-c) lies behind the 
spelling -ston, the Middle English forms become ambiguous. Nothing 
then prevents us from equating them with ModE gumble-stool, since the 
semantic development involved may very well be earlier than the date of 
the records in which they first appear. 

The idea of an antiphrastic shift of meaning springs from the (possibly 
false) theory that ‘throne’ was the only or at least the predominant sense 
adhering to OE gumstél. The circumstance that the word has lingered 
on in Middle English would, however, be easier to account for, if we could 
postulate for it much the same range of meaning as for the simplex stol 
and regard it as an everyday word. 


16 Cf, the Swedish nursery expression sitfa pa tronen. In one-of his novels (Hemséborna), 
August Strindberg makes facetious use of the nom. ag. fronbestigare. Analogous words 
and phrases probably occur in many languages. 

17 Cf A. H. Smith, English Place-Name Elements, vol. 1 (1956), p. 205. 

18 Cf, PNNt p. 20. 

19 Cf, PNO p. 23, E. Ekwal) Moderna Sprak, 1955, p. 241. 

20 Cf, Hazlitt, op. cit. p. 158. 
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Out of context, OE stél is ambiguous. In Beowulf, a throne is called 
brego-, épel-, gif-, gum-stol;* it is never referred to simply as stl, which 
is, of course, due not so much to the poet’s regard for semantic precision as 
to his command of poetic synonym. In the three compounds first 
mentioned, stél is restricted in sense by the determinant (brego ‘chief, lord’, 
ébel ‘country, native land’, gif(u) ‘gift’). What fixes the meaning of 
gumstél, however, is the context in which the word occurs,” not the notion 
represented by the defining term. OE guma (Goth guma, ON gumi, 
OHG gomo, OS gumo) is cognate with L homo, -inis and signifies ‘man’ 
(vir or homo),?* the root-idea being probably ‘earth-born’, ‘earthly being’, 
or the like. A lord, chief, or king is a gum-dryhten, gum-fréa, gumena 
ealdor, etc. As far as etymology goes, then, gumstdl appears to have 
been a word of more or less neutral meaning. We do not know, however, 
what associations and shades of meaning the term suggested to an Anglo- 
Saxon. Originally it may have denoted the seats of the men or retainers 
as distinct from the king’s seat, the cynestél, which, incidentally, is not 
reserved for poetic use. In the matter of Old English word-formation it 
would probably be wrong to draw the line of demarcation too sharply 
between the language of poetry and the language of common life. ‘Anglo- 
Saxon has at all times great freedom in the making and use of compounds’, 
and the exceptional frequency with which they occur in Beowulf need not 
be taken merely as an indicator of poetic style but may also reflect a 
primitive stage of the language.7* To a modern reader, the word gumstél 
may (or may not) conjure up the idea of warriors seated in the mead-hall. 
But there seems to be no ground for insisting that this compound-formation 
and the idea attached to it took their origin in, or — what is not quite the 
same thing — were reserved for, poetry. The poetic vocabulary is not 
a mere collection of archaisms but was defined by the relations of mutual 
indebtedness that prevailed between the wandering minstrel and his 
audience. That poetical words like guma once belonged to everyday 
usage is a truism,”” though the date of thcir extinction is mostly hidden 


21 Cf. F. Klaeber, Beowulf, 3rd ed., p. 270. 

22 6&r hio syddan well | in gumstdle, gode m&re, | lifgesceafta lifigende bréac, (vv. 
1951 ff.), which Clark Hall-Wrenn translate, “There, afterwards, she (sc. Hygd, the queen 
of Hygelac) used her fortunes well upon the royal seat, famed for her goodness, while 
she was alive’ (Beowulf ..., a Translation into Modern English Prose, rev. ed., London, 
1950nps LS): 

23 Cf. Grein-Kohler, Sprachschatz der angelsachsischen Dichter, Heidelberg; 1912-14, 
S.Vv. guma, 

24 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wé6rterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
vol, 1, Berlin & Leipzig, 1930, p. 662 f£. 

25 R. Girvan, Beowulf and the Seventh Century, London, 1935, p. 5. 

ZUR ICE ibidinp, 7. 

27 Among words recorded only (or chiefly) in poetry there are some that also enter into 
place-names, e.g. alh ( a heathen temple’), bél (‘fire, a funeral pyre’), fifel (‘a monster’), (?) 
reced (‘a building, hall’), sele (‘a dwelling, house, hall’), bengel (‘a prince’), brgd (‘a host 
of warriors’). Cf, Smith, op. cit., s.vv., and below, n. 30. 
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to us. As Girvan points out, ‘it is impossible to tell from the evidence 
at our disposal whether they were archaisms or common terms of everyday 
speech at the end of the seventh century’. 

The following line of development, then, may be suggested. In poetic 
diction gumst6l was raised to the status of ‘throne’. But in so far as it 
survived on the colloquial level, which appears, significantly, to have been 
the case in Worcestershire, the word lost caste like its synonym sfél. 
Before a pejorative sense had crystallized, the word was probably used in 
the pregnant sense of ‘the stool’ (Attegomestol!), the first element being 
a non-committal term” (cf. the clearly defined meaning of ducking-stool). 
Very likely the introduction of the French synonym chair (OED: al300) 
contributed to its permanent degradation. Cf. the semantic range of 
ModE chair and stool. 

As I see it, the last-mentioned theory deserves more credit than the one 
which implies a semantic development per antiphrasin. After all the 
written records give us an imperfect idea of the range of Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary. Without doubt a good many words never had a chance to win 
literary recognition because the ideas attached to them were commonplace 
or held to be disreputable. For similar reasons it may be taken for granted 
that the actual notion-sphere of some Old English words is only in part 
covered by the senses entered into modern dictionaries. Good illustration 
_ of these points is offered by B. von Lindheim in an article*® published in 
The Review of English Studies, vol. 25 (1949), pp. 193-209. Pursuing 
the semantic history of OE dréam (ModE dream) and a few other words, 
von Lindheim argues that a modern colloquial sense which is unknown or 
rare in Old English literature must in several cases have ‘led a subterranean 
existence in OE. until its re-emergence in early ME.’ (p. 199). The last 
statement has a direct bearing on ME gomstol, whose appearance is of 
peculiar interest because it supplies the hitherto missing link between OE 
gumstél and ModE gumble-stool. 

Finally something will be said on the 17th-century forms of the word 
under discussion. When the first element was no longer understood, it 


25 Op. cit. ps 3: 

29 Or are we to assume that guma suffered degradation in case it lived on as an everyday 
word? There are, however, no signs in the present-day dialects of its having been used 
independently in Middle English colloquial speech. 

30 ‘OE. Dréam and its Subsequent Development’. Cf. also, by the same writer, “Traces 
of Colloquial Speech in O.E.’, Anglia, vol. 70 (1951), pp. 22-42, where the vocabulary of 
the Riddles is examined. Information on Old English style may, however, be obtained from 
a different quarter. Mention was made above (n. 27) of poetic words recorded in 
place-names, but here we shall give examples of such words having been differentiated 
in meaning according as they occur in poetry (I) or in place-names (II): 6681, bold 
(I ‘a superior hall, a castle’; II (usually) ‘a dwelling (-place)’), dung (I ‘a dungeon’; II (?) 
‘an underground dwelling’), Aléo (1 ‘protection, defence’; II ‘a shelter’), lagu (I ‘sea, 
flood, an ocean’; II ‘a stream, lake, pool’), rand (I (usually) ‘a shield’; II ‘a border, bank, 
shore’), sund (I ‘the ocean’; II ‘a channel’). Cf. Smith, op. cit. s.vv. These words 
throw light on OE gumstol and its subsequent development. 
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lent itself to free interpretation. It may have been associated with the 
sb. gum(s) (< OE goéma), which is recorded in the sense ‘impertinent 
talk, chatter’ (‘jaw’!) (1751)2* A connexion with this word is in fact 
hinted at by OED and might explain why gum has been formally detached 
from the second part of the compound as attested in 1623. Gumble- would 
seem to be an expressive formation rather than the result of phonetic 
development. It may have been vaguely suggested by the analogy of 
game (cf. dialectal gam(m))—gamble. Cf. also ModE dialectal dummel 
(domel, doomle, dum(m)le, dumble, etc.) adj. (‘stupid, dull, slow’) and sb. 
(‘a dumb person’, ‘a stupid person’), which makes its first appearance in 
1570 and is held by OED to be a derivative of dumb adj.” 

We sum up. While the etymological identity of OE gumstol, ME 
gomstol, and ModE gumble-stool need hardly be called in question, the 
semantic development which links the three words together is a problem 
on which it is better not to dogmatize. There is, semasiologically, no 
fundamental difference between the two alternatives involved: both 
‘throne’ —» ‘ducking-stool’ and ‘seat, chair’—» ‘ducking-stool’ are euphemisms, 
though one is ironical while the other is not (or not essentially so). The 
difficulty is to determine the social-cultural content and stylistic flavour 
of OE gumstél. We do not know exactly what kind of seat the term 
was originally designed for. The present writer has given reasons for 
thinking that it was not confined to poetry and that it was subject to the 
same shifts of meaning as OE stédl. As for the 13th-century local surname, 
it is most likely to be an early reference to penitentiary stools.** 


Lund. BERTIL SUNDBY. 


31 Cf. OED s.v. gum sb.1: 3. This sense may, of course, have developed long before 
the date of its first attestation. 

32 Cf, EDD s.v. dummel(l), OED s.v. dummel. 

33 ‘When this article was ready for the press, I found that part of it had been anticipated 
by Margaret Gelling in a note (“The Gumstool’) published in The Modern Language 
Review, vol. 48 (1953), p. 176. To the three 17th-century forms mentioned in OED and 
discussed above Miss Gelling adds Gumpestol- 1261, Gumstol- 1276, 1324-25, Gombestall 
1297, Gombelstol- 1436, Gomstole 1571, Gumstoole 1577 (all of them located in the West) 
and the modern place-names Gumstool, Gunstoole Brook Gl, Gomstool St. She, too, 
thinks that the source is OE gumstdl, and reveals that the late W. St Clair Baddeley had 
‘leapt to the same conclusion’ but ‘was discouraged by Henry Bradley’. Miss Gelling 
makes no serious attempt to substantiate this etymology, although she briefly comments 
on some of the problems relating to it. Besides, she only reckons with a development 
‘throne’ ->- ‘cucking-stool’. On the advice of the Editor of E. S. I therefore decided to 
leave my article exactly as it stood when Miss Gelling’s remarks were brought to my 
notice. On one point I should now like to modify my view. The spellings Gumpe-, 
Gombe- are earlier, it seems, than the l-extension, b (p) being a transitional sound (the 
velum was raised prematurely in anticipation of s) rather than an inverted spelling 
based on forms in which mb had been reduced to m. It is unlikely, too, that gumble was 
suggested by gamble: between these forms as first recorded there is a gap of 300 years, 


Pz. 
The Structure of Milton’s Areopagitica 


Milton in his Defensio Secunda calls Areopagitica a ‘justa oratio’ and it is 
a commonplace of criticism that Areopagitica is ‘in form ... a classical 
oration’*. This means presumably that the oration can be divided into the 
sections traditionally taught as the parts of an oration — introduction, 
narration, confirmation, confutation, conclusion. It is easy to see something 
of this form in Milton’s work, but detailed analysis raises a number of 
difficulties. The chief of these is the problem of reconciling the traditional 
sections with the plan that Milton himself gives: 


...I shall now attend with such a homily, as shall lay before ye, first, the inventors of 
it to be those whom ye will be loath to own; next, what is to be thought in general of 
reading, whatever sort the books be; and that this order avails nothing to the suppressing 
of scandalous, seditious, and libellous books, which were mainly intended to be suppressed. 
Last, that it will be primely to the discouragement of all learning, and the stop of truth... .? 


This passage may be interpreted in two ways: the ‘and that this order’ 
clause may be taken as constituting a separate section, or may be taken 
as an elaboration of the section described in the preceding clause. All the 
editors I have seen accept the former (fourfold) division. Thus Jebb® 
divides the whole work into six sections, of which II—V (inclusive) 
represent the sections described by Milton: 


I. Introduction. Beginning to 733b (... civil wisdom). 
II. The origin of the restrictions on printing. 733b—736b (... thence proceeds). 
III. The use of books generally. 736b—739b (... explaining). 
IV. Negative argument against the order. 739b—742b (... the intention). 
V. The positive argument. 742b—748b (... divided minds). 
VI. Conclusion. 748b to the end. 


This six-fold division does not correspond however to anything I have 
been able to find in the classical rhetoricians. The six-fold structure 
referred to in the Ad Herennium 


Inventio in sex partes [orationis] consumitur: exordium, narrationem, divisionem, con- 
firmationem, confutationem, conclusionem.4 


cannot be used to describe Milton’s structure; I have been unable to find 
any description of divisio which describes what Milton is doing in 
pp. 736-739. 

There remains the second interpretation of Milton’s own analysis. If 
we take the ‘and that this order’ clause as continuing what precedes it, we 
run Jebb’s sections II] and IV together so that the Confutatio begins at 736b 


1 Douglas Bush, English Literature in tne Earlier Seventeenth Century (1945), 371. 

2 The Student’s Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson (1930) 733a—733b. All references to the 
text of Areopagitica are given from this edition. 

3 Areopagitica with a commentary by Sir Richard Jebb (1918), xxxi-xl. 

4 BRhetorica ad C. Herennium lib. 1. cap. 3 § 4. 
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and a form emerges — introduction, narration, confutation, confirmation, 
conclusion. Confirmation and confutation here reverse the usual order,” 
but Milton may be seen to be justified in his epithet ‘justa’. 

If this correction of the customary analysis of Areopagitica is to be 
accepted we should examine one passage which could be taken to indicate 
that I have misplaced the junction of narration and confutation. The 
passage runs: 


The rest, as children and childish men, who have not the art to qualify and prepare these 
working minerals, well may be exhorted to forbear; but hindered forcibly they cannot be, 
by all the licensing that sainted inquisition could ever yet contrive; which is what I promised 
to deliver next: that this order of licensing conduces nothing to the end for which it was 
framed; and hath almost prevented me by being clear already while thus much hath been 
explaining. See the ingenuity of truth, who, when she gets a free and willing hand, opens 
herself faster than the pace of method and discourse ® can overtake her. It was the task 
which I began with, to show that no nation, or well instituted state, if they valued books 
at all, did ever use this way of licensing; and it might be answered, that this is a piece of 
prudence lately discovered. To which I return, that as it was a thing slight and obvious 
to think on, so if it had been difficult to find out, there wanted not among them long 
since, who suggested such a course; * 


Jebb begins his section IV at ‘See the ingenuity...’ though there is no new 
paragraph here in the first edition. He might seem to be justified by 
Milton’s ‘what I promised to deliver next’, but that there is no definite 
break in the tissue of argument is shown not only by the paragraphing but by 
the fact that Milton refers to the preceding section as a negative argument 
against the order: ‘...no nation ... did ever use this way of licensing’ — 
and what follows is clearly negative argument also. In fact, what we 
have here is a transition from the general (and admittedly more narrative 
and historical) part of the confutatio to the particular application of it: 
from ‘censorship is easy to devise but in the whole course of history only 
bad men have used it, therefore a priori it is unlikely to be good’ to ‘as 
censorship must always be imposed, tyrannically, from above, it can never 
be effective’. Milton makes a point of this transition not so much because 
it is important in the structure but because he wishes to emphasise the 
‘ingenuity of truth’ breaking through the formal divisions of argument.® 


® The theorists of rhetoric regularly allow that the standard order may be inverted: e.g. 
Quintilian VII x 11, 12.; Iohannis Sturmii in Partitiones Oratorias Ciceronis Dialogi Duo 
539); tole 13. 

6 I take ‘method and discourse’ to be a hendiadys for ‘method of discourse’, and so ‘the 
pace of method and discourse’ to imply ‘the advance of my work through the usual 
rhetorical sections of a speech’. Compare the use of methodus in Milton’s Art of Logic 
(Columbia Milton XI 480) and a parallel passage in Sidney's Arcadia : ‘Beeing so oOvergon 


with fe that hee forgatt in his oration his precyse Methode of Oratory’ (Feuillerat 
IV 371). 


7 ed. cit. 739b—740a. 

8 In Sidney's Defence of Poesie (which K.O. Myrick has shown to be constructed in 
the form of a classical oration) there is a similar use of this device: ‘But what? methinks, 
I deserve to be pounded for straying from Poetrie, to Oratory.’ (Feuillerat III 43), 
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Elsewhere, by paragraphing and by summaries of intention and achievement 
Milton makes the division of his sections quite clear; it would be odd if he 
intended a new section here where neither classical rhetoric nor his own 
methods of composition demand a break. 


The University, G. K. Hunter. 
Reading. 


International Association of University Professors of English. The IAUPE 
will hold its fourth triennial Conference at Lausanne, Switzerland, from 
Monday, August 24th to Saturday, August 29th, 1959. 

The honorary membership of the Association has been conferred on 
four senior scholars in the field of English studies, viz. Louis Cazamian, 


Hardin Craig, Levin L. Schiicking, and John Dover Wilson. 


L. L. Schiicking 80. The Nestor of German Anglistics, Professor Levin 
L. Schiicking, completed his eightieth year on May 22. During a long 
and fruitful career, most of it in the University of Leipzig, he has 
distinguished himself in many divisions of English scholarship, notably 
those of Old English poetry and Elizabethan drama. That his active 
interest remains undiminished is shown by a couple of reviews in the 
current number of Anglia. 


English Studies in Norway. Dr. Bertil Sundby, Docent in the University 
of Lund, and a frequent contributor to this journal, has been appointed 
to the chair of English Philology in the University of Bergen. 


Una Ellis-Fermor}. We regret to announce the death of Dr Una Ellis- 
Fermor, Professor of English Literature at Bedford College, University 
of London. Her studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama are well- 
known. She was General Editor of the revised edition of The Arden 


Shakespeare. 
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Reviews 


The Homilies of Wulfstan. By Dororuy BerHurum. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1957. xiii + 384 pp. 55/— net. 


The Benedictine Office, an Old English Text. Edited by 
James Ure. Edinburgh University Press. 1957. viii + 141 pp. 
15/— net. 


The decade just ended, productive of so much work of the first 
importance for Anglo-Saxon studies, has been particularly fruitful for the 
student of Wulfstan. It began with the studies of Wulfstan’s rhythm 
and vocabulary respectively by A. McIntosh and the late Robert Menner,* 
which broke new ground for the establishing of the Wulfstan canon in 
1948. Besides important articles by Dr. Dorothy Whitelock and Dr. 
Bethurum, it included the learned and in so many ways definitive Wulfstan- 
studien of Karl Jost in 1950, and the invaluable modern edition by Dom 
Thomas Symons of the Regularis Concordia in 1955. And now 1957 has 
provided the Anglo-Saxonist, besides the two outstanding books under 
review, with a uniquely accurate and complete set of working-tools in 
N. R. Ker’s Oxford Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon. 

Dr. Bethurum’s book aims at being a complete critical edition of 
Wulfstan’s Homilies, while Mr. Ure’s presents with a thorough apparatus 
only one short OE text. Yet they may be appropriately considered 
together, since the traditionally miscalled Benedictine Office is now agreed 
by all the experts to be — save for its metrical portions — a product of 
Wulfstan himself.2 Moreover, the prose explanations and comments on 
the Church’s Hours are in effect a larspell such as some of the homilies 
included in Dr. Bethurum’s collection. 

The more obvious differences between these two scholarly editions are 
largely what was to be expected as between a treatment of all the homilies 
on the one hand, and of one short text on the other. Mr. Ure has been 
able to supply a thorough and very readable presentation of his text with 
full and careful apparatus criticus; while Dr. Bethurum has perforce had to 
limit her apparatus to some extent by curtailing what seems to have 
interested her less in order to expatiate on matters of Wulfstan’s life and 
historical background and sources, where her handling is full, vivid and 
masterly. Thus, for instance, she gives only very brief descriptions of 
all the MSS., touches somewhat lightly on linguistic points, and provides 
neither a select glossary nor an index verborum. Particularly useful is 
Mr. Ure’s select glossary, which covers words of special interest or 
difficulty as well as serving as an index to those handled in his 
Commentary. His description of the only two MSS. which concern him, 
1 Wulfstan’s Prose (Proc. Brit. Acad. XXXIV) and Anglian and Saxon Elements in 


Wulfstan’s Vocabulary (Mod. Lang. Notes LXIII, I ff.) 
2 Cf. eg. Jost, Wulfstanstudien, p. 116. 
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' similarly, is full and exact, whereas Dr. Bethurum limits herself to accounts 
which in the case of the more important items may seem almost jejune. 
It is, of course, unfortunate that Mr. Ker’s Catalogue of Manuscripts 
containing Anglo-Saxon appeared too late for either editor to use it: 
but Mr. Ure has evidently had time and space to do his describing with 
remarkable accuracy. In her description of MS. Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge 201, for example, Dr. Bethurum (p. 2) relies on Turner’s 
account® jin stating that this was originally in three volumes. But, as 
Mr. Ure says (p. 10) two is the correct number, confirmed by Ker’s 
Catalogue. Again, Dr. Bethurum repeatedly speaks of the famous 
Worcester scribe Wulfgeat as having copied MS. Bodley Junius 121 
(e.g. p. 5 where she uses the word ‘signed’;) but Mr. Ure had obtained 
Mr. Ker’s expert opinion (p. 5) in anticipation of the Catalogue that 
Wulfgeat was only the name of an earlier scribe taken over by the copyist. 
We may now read in the Catalogue (p. 417): ‘The colophon ‘Me scripsit 
Wulfgeatus scriptor wigornensis..."’ was probably copied from the 
exemplar, since it begins on the same line as the end of the preceding 
text and comes at a point where there is not a decided break, nor a change 
in the appearance of the writing.’ 

The later sections of Dr. Bethurum’s long Introduction provide her 
most valuable contributions to Wulfstan scholarship. Rightly leaning a 
good deal on Dr. Whitelock’s discoveries, she deals convincingly and often 
brilliantly with Wulfstan’s life, his work as Archbishop, and his style. 
She has important sections too on his connexion with some 11th-century 
MSS (pp. 98 ff.), including Mr. Ker’s discovery of marginal matter 
probably in the hand of Wulfstan himself in MS. Cotton Nero A I 
especially, as well as in several others. The list (p. 99) could now be 
enlarged with the aid of Mr. Ker’s Catalogue.* The treatment of the 
Wulfstan canon, which arrives at results only slightly varying from those 
of Whitelock, McIntosh and Jost, is (pp. 24-49) admirably done: and the 
arrangement of the Homilies under the four heads of Eschatological, 
Christian Faith, Archiepiscopal Functions, Evil Days, has obvious 
advantages over chronological attempts which can only be hypothetical. 

Dr. Bethurum’s presentation of the texts themselves may disappoint, 
despite its careful scholarship. Nowhere does she explain her textuai 
principles, and sometimes she leaves the impression of hesitation between 
diplomatic and edited versions. Her method of printing marginal matter 
such as glosses directly under her texts, with the selected varie lectiones 
at the bottom of the page, is very convenient in space-saving, but less 
comfortable to use. Her Notes are immensely thorough and learned in 
matters of source and historical background, but seldom touch on points 
of linguistic interest. This is a pity in view of the very brief treatment of 
Wulfstan’s language in the Introduction (pp. 49-54.) Mr. Ure, with 


3 C,H. Turner, Early Worcester MSS. (Oxford, 1916.) 
4 Cf. Mr. Ker's paper in Studies presented to F. M. Powicke (pp. 70-72) cited here with 
his Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon (p. 211.) 
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only one short text to handle and only two MSS., devotes the same space 
of 5 pages to the language, as well as adding a Select Glossarial Index 
as already noticed. He carefully explains his editorial principles (including 
the treatment of MS. abbreviations, punctuation and accent-marks) in his 
leisurely Introduction, while showing himself equally alive to matters of 
historical background and context. He also gets in a most effective 
section of Summary and Conclusions. He has produced an altogether 
agreeable and convincing edition of a text till now largely neglected and 
misunderstood: though it must be remembered that his task was small 
and manageable in comparison with the gigantic labours entailed in 
Dr. Bethurum’s work. Both provide texts which have for long been 
unavailable in print and in real need of the modern scholarly editing they 
have received. 

Since both editions are likely to become the standard ones, some matters 
of detail are added to the above general review: but most attention will 
be given to Dr. Bethurum since hers embodies work of immense general 
importance to all students of Anglo-Saxon. 

The length of time necessarily consumed by her work seems at times 
to have led Dr. Bethurum into inconsistency or discrepancy between the 
several parts. Thus, for instance, her Latin homily VIIla taken from 
MS. CCCC 201 keeps the MS. heading INCIPIT DE BAPTISMA in 
the text, but emends to De Baptismo in the list of Contents. Her No. 
XIV Sermo in .KL. is clearly to be preached on the Sunday before Lent 
(Ash Wednesday is referred to as to come on p. 235, 53:) but the Contents 
describes it as ‘The First Sunday in Lent,’ while the Notes (p. 344) say 
it is ‘for delivery on Ash Wednesday.’ Far more disquieting is the 
statement on p. 53: ‘Most striking and not wholly explicable is the use 
of syn where no conventional use of the subjunctive would be appropriate’, 
followed on the next page by reference to this as ‘a genuine peculiarity of 
Wulfstan.’ For the note on p. 294 gives the obviously right view on 
syn: ‘This form occurs very frequently for sind.’ This is a not surprising 
feature of LOE discussed in Sievers-Brunner's. Altenglische Grammatik® 
(it appears from the list of abbreviations that only Cook’s English 
translation of the original Sievers [of 1903] has been used). No. XII 
De Falsis Deis is taken on pp. 32-3 as Wulfstan’s revision of EI fric; 
and the Note (p. 333) is more explicit that here “Wulfstan rewrote one of 
félfric’s homilies.’ But perhaps more attention might have been paid 
to Jost’s valuable efforts to distinguish between Wulfstan revising other 
work and persons carefully trying to imitate Wulfstan’s style.® 

On p. 47 Dr. Bethurum refers to the so-called Benedictine Office as ‘the 
translation of the Office into English’: but Wulfstan (or the intermediate 
version of the ultimate Latin source which he was revising) gives us 
something far freer and more extended than a ‘translation.’ Mr. Ure in 


5K. Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik nach der angelsachsischen Grammatik von Sievers, 
2nd ed., Halle 1951: see § 427, Anm. 2. 
6 See especially pp. 131-3. 
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his Introduction makes an attractive case for his own view of Wulfstan 
as the adapter of a version by AElfric to the needs of his Worcester 
religious community. On p. 25 he writes: ‘I attribute the prose parts 
of the text as we have them to Wulfstan, but consider that their original 
translation was the work of someone else, probably Elfric, and that 
Wulfstan revised this translation, adding material of his own, and that 
he compiled the text by including a simplified adaptation of the monastic 
Office in use at Worcester and by incorporating the OE metrical para- 
phrases and Psalm verses.’ But apart from Mr. Ure’s plausible emphasis 
on the possibility of an AElfric version lying behind a Wulfstan revision 
and adaptation, both our authors agree surprisingly closely in detail as 
well as in general on the Benedictine Office and its place in the Wulfstan 
canon (cf. Wulfstan pp. 47-9). 

On p. 52 Dr. Bethurum is hardly right in calling the digraphs in the 
verbal forms sceolde and sceolan examples of ‘diphthongization’: still less 
bisceop beside biscop in all the MSS. Again perhaps a lack of interest 
in linguistic matters is suggested by the apparently quite ungrammatical 
phrase (or can it be a misprint?) in her text of the doxology to Homily 
Xc on p. 210, in ealra woruld: and she cites (p. 96) this odd-looking 
phrase as illustrating Wulfstan’s usual type of ending. Yet her basic MS., 
here Bodley Hatton 113, has in fact in ealra worulda woruld, the usual 
and expected OE rendering of in secula seculorum: and both MSS. CCCC 
201 and Cotton Nero AI read worlda world (the attribution of the reading 
to Hatton 113 instead of Nero A 1 in the footnote to p. 210 looks like 
a misprint). Wulfstan’s normal phrase in such doxologies occurs, for 
instance, at the end of Homily III (p. 127), taken from the same MS. 
Bodley Hatton 113 as Homily Xc.8 

The absence of clear indications of editorial methods and principles in 
Dr. Bethurum’s book already mentioned makes it extremely difficult to 
use her texts for detailed study, since one is often not clear whether her 
versions are diplomatic or edited, or whether misprints may have obscured 
matters. But it seems generally that she has intended to be as diplomatic 
as possible: and this is indeed carried to extremes in retaining such an 
obvious scribal transposition in the heading of Homily XII in its unique 
MS. version Bodley Hatton 113: DE FALSIS DIES, without note or 
comment (p. 221). Yet on the next page (lines 33 and 36) the MS. 
reading incunnesse is given the natural emendaticn incundnesse in the 
text after record in the footnote, and fenge is emended so as to conform 
to normal grammar as a pret. pl. to fengon. The last two MS. spellings 
might possibly have been retained in a strictly non-normalizing text as 
representing actual contemporary colloquial pronunciation: but DIES for 
DEIS can have no point whatever. Homily XVIJ LECTIO SECUNDUM 
LUCA\M, is printed from MS. Cotton Cleopatra B XIII: but the last lines, 


7 Cf. also pp. 34 ff., 72, and 74-5. 
8 For the correct MS. readings see Arthur Napier’s Wulfstan, Sammlung der ihm 


zugeschriebenen Homilien (Berlin 1883,) p. 76. 
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from p. 245 74, are taken, perhaps rightly, from MS. Bodley Hatton 113 
without note or comment. On the other hand it was a happy idea of 
Dr. Bethurum to print the famous Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (her No. XX) 
in three complete MS. versions which seem to show different stages in 
composition and revision. — Mr. Ure’s editorial policy is clearly and 
succinctly indicated (pp. 79-80). He follows generally accepted principles. 
The only noticeable misprints in his extremely well-produced book are para 
for para on p. 111 in Appendix C, and on worulda woruld mis-spaced as 
on woruld aworuld in his Commentary on p. 123. 

Mr. Ure had already given a foretaste of his researches into the metrical 
portions of the Benedictine Office in 1953 in a short article on the Pater 
noster.” In this edition he treats fully of the Psalter passages and their 
relationship with the Paris Psalter and the Bosworth Psalter, and shows 
that they stand nearer to the latter and seem to depend on a lost version 
of the Bosworth type. He tentatively suggests (p. 74) that ‘the Psalter 
of which we have fragments in the Office was the version brought to 
England by St. Oswald (of Worcester,) who would introduce it at 
Worcester after his return from the Continent.’ If we accept the usual 
assumption that the Bosworth Psalter was St. Dunstan’s own production, 
it and the Office fragments would provide, as he says, an illustration of 
the divergence between the two branches of the English Benedictine 
mcvement. 

Both books are provided with Notes or a Commentary. Miss 
Bethurum’s are indeed impressive for their thorough and well presented 
learning in every aspect of Wulfstan’s period, though, as already noticed, 
more discussion of the specially interesting words and phrases in Wulfstan 
wouic *---> been an advantage. And though she does not explain her 
editorial n ous, she does fully describe the view she takes of the 
relationships of the MSS. and of the textual authorities for each homily 
(pp. 9-24). Her Notes are especially valuable on Wulfstan’s sources, and 
often reveal new and important researches. The marginal gloss opposite 
lines 165-6 of Homily VI in MS. Bodley Hatton 113 (p. 153) referring 
to Christ’s life as an infant, quoniam erat in pueritia, talem uitam degebat 
qualem et naso, elicits only the note (p. 298): ‘I am unable to explain the 
last two words of this gloss.’ But on the face of it it looks like a reference 
to the famous exile of Ovid (Naso) in the Pontus as compared with 
Christ's infant sojourn in Egypt. On p. 310 the note on the omission of 
hellwaru at line 108 in Homily VII De Fide Catholica in the version in 
Bodley Hatton 113, suggests that ‘reluctance to accept the doctrine of 
Purgatory may be involved here.’ But the parallel list of creatures at 
line 116 of the same homily and MS includes hellwered. --4 ‘sis word 
appears in all the other MSS. as well. This suggestion of ‘controversy’ over 
Purgatory had appeared in the Introduction too (pp. 15-16). But there 


® The Benedictine Office and the Metrical Paraphrase of the Lords Prayer in MS. 
CCCC 201 (R.E.S. New Ser. IV, pp. 354-6). 
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is no well known dispute or controversy on Purgatory in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church of Wulfstan’s days; and in the absence of any definite references, 
one must suppose that the Gregorian doctrine was normal at that time. 
The note on St. Edward the Martyr to line 77 of Homily XX (p. 361) 
repeats the common error of placing the murder of the boy king at Corfe. 
But in fact it is now clear in the light of place-name evidence that the 
zt corfes geate of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle refers to the Coryates 
rather than Corfe. The Coryates is the passage through a little corf or 
cutting in the hills just above Portisham, first mentioned in Canute’s 
charter granting Portisham to Orcy in 1024,1° and printed as No. 741 
of Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici. 

It is disturbing to find that Dr. Bethurum’s fine edition of such basically 
important material is printed less accurately than Napier’s Wulfstan of 
75 years ago: nor is the production of the book, with its thick ‘blotting- 
paper’ type of paper, quite up to what is expected of the Clarendon Press. 
There are more misprints than usual even in so difficult a work. The 
following are some of these: and the correct OE forms suggested are 
those of the relevant MSS. 

P. 84: the Latin quotation attributed to St. Anselm should have quo, 
not quod. — P. 141, 115: read lufiad for lufiad. — P. 161, 102: read 
geweard for geward. — P. 166, 4: read eowres for eowes. — P. 169, 9-10: 
add comma after diabolo and omit after Christo and nostro. — P. 174, 79: 
read bebeode for bebode; and in 81 read geded for geded. — P. 188, 96: 
read gelerd for gelerd. — P. 211, 21: read incedebant for indecebant. — 
P, 218, 179: read hellewites for helleswites. — P. 220, 219: read geborgene 
for geborgenne (unless this is editorial). — P. 222, 32: read lufiad for 
lufiad. — P. 234, 31: read hit for hir, — P. 240, 16: read Sanonford for 
danonford. — P. 245, 77: read dede for deda. — P. 293, note to Hom. VI 
(line 5:) read The latter for Thelatter. — P. 297, 3: read idolaters for 
idolators. — P. 333, Heading to Hom. XII: emend the DIES of the MS. 
to DEIS to avoid making nonsense. — P. 354 last line: read minre for 
mines. — P. 356, note on 16: read alog for ulog; but it would be best to 
give the Pr. N. form *unlagu to illustrate OE unlagu. 

Yet, apart from such misprints and questions of editorial policy, 
Dr. Bethurum’s texts show very real care in the copying of MSS. and the 
recording of so much valuable ancillary material hitherto not available. 
Her work on the Canon of Wulfstan and her learned studies of sources 
and parallels are a weighty contribution to Anglo-Saxon scholarship; and 
the reading of her account of Wulfstan’s life and work will give pleasure 
as well as profit. In completing this long and most exacting task she has 
earned the lasting gratitude of all serious students of Anglo-Saxon. 


Oxford. C. L. WRENN. 


10 See Anton Fagersten’s The Place-names of Dorset (Uppsala 1933,) p. 249. 
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Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon. By N. Ra 


Ker. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 1957, Ixiv + 
567 pp., 8 plates. Price 105/—. 


Of all publications in the field of Old English that came out since Bosworth- 
Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary was completed, few deserve such an 
enthusiastic welcome as Dr. Ker’s Catalogue, for there is hardly one that 
will render such eminent service to OE studies for many years to come. 
With a fine feeling for the continuity of philology, Dr. Ker points out that 
he had ‘the privilege and the responsibility of following a great palae- 
ographer’, Humfrey Wanley, to whom he devotes the first section of his 
introduction. It is no paradox to say that only those who have been 
working with Wanley’s Catalogus will fully appreciate our debt towards 
Dr. Ker — though our gratitude need not in the least diminish our 
admiration for Wanley’s genius. Dr. Ker modestly states that a new 
catalogue was mainly needed because a vast amount of work had been 
done on the texts and manuscripts which Wanley described 250 years ago. 
It took Dr. Ker more than 20 years to complete this ‘new edition’; but then 
he offers us much more than a ‘revised Wanley’. 

His introduction (pp. xiii-lxiv) is so crammed with useful information, 
that many readers will regret Dr. Ker did not have twice as many pages at 
his disposal. As it stands, it should of course be studied very carefully 
by all scholars who approach OE through the original manuscripts, but not 
only by them. Students who only get in touch with printed texts will also 
read with great profit what Dr. Ker has to say on the palaeography and 
history of the principal manuscripts (p. xxiii ff.) — but for the section on 
the letter-forms they will need a greater number of illustrations than could 
be included in this catalogue (the 8 plates given at the end of the volume 
are excellent). Let us hope the author will soon expand this material 
into a regular handbook of Anglo-Saxon palaeography (he may call it a 
‘revised Keller’ if he wishes to do so). To students of literature, who 
have been taught to date the OE period from 450 to 1066, the distribution 
of the manuscripts over this period may be somewhat of a surprise: the 
survey on p. xv ff. shows that fewer than 30 important manuscripts survive 
from ‘the late tenth century and earlier’, as against over 130 written ‘about 
1000 and in the 11th century’, and almost 30 ‘about 1100 and later’, 

Along the lines set forth in his section on ‘methods of description’ 
(p. xx ff.) Dr. Ker describes over 400 manuscripts containing OE material 
and presumably written in England. The amount of OE in a single 
manuscript varies from a single gloss (Oxford, Oriel College MS. 34) to 
a collection of homilies in two volumes with a total of almost 400 folios 
(Oxford, Bodley MSS. 340+342). Fewer than 200 manuscripts contain 
what Dr. Ker would call ‘a substantial amount of OE’, whether prose, 
poetry, or glosses. In an appendix he lists some 40 manuscripts containing 
OE written by foreign scribes. These manuscripts are described very 
briefly, and mainly on the basis of printed catalogues and surveys, such as 
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Steinmeyer-Sievers's Althochdeutsche Glossen. One will readily agree with 
Dr. Ker that continental manuscripts, which may be at several removes from 
-an English prototype, could not receive as much attention as those written 
by Englishmen; their ‘continental OE’ is often utterly corrupt, as hasye 
for hewe, or huurm besubruuiz for wurmbesu bruun in St. Gall MS. 299. 
And yet, considering the linguistic and cultural importance of such texts 
as the Erfurt and Leyden glossaries, one may have some doubts as to the 
validity of this discrimination. This is after all a catalogue of ‘manuscripts 
containing Anglo-Saxon’, not of ‘manuscripts written by Anglo-Saxons’. 
But the inclusion of these codices would greatly have complicated the 
chapter on palaeography. 

The descriptions of the English manuscripts, however, will no doubt 
satisfy the most exacting philologists. Dr. Ker not only provides the 
relevant ‘codicological’ data, but an important amount of philological 
information as well. The reviewer for one was very grateful for finding 
that the Kentish dialectal forms in a Brussels MS. with Aldhelm glosses 
(Koninklijke Bibliotheek MS. 1650) are all due to the fourth scribe and 
not to the first three glossators. Nor will historians of OE literature have 
reason for complaint when they come across the excellent analyses of 
more than 20 manuscripts of A#lfric’s homilies. 

The usefulness of a catalogue is largely determined by the indices with 
which it is provided. In this respect Dr. Ker has spared no pains. His 
_ bibliography (pp. 485-510) lists both printed books and manuscript sources. 
The latter will prove valuable also for the historian of OE studies from 
the 16th century onwards. A ‘Table of A€Ifric’s Sermones Catholici’ 
may be of great help for establishing the Aélfric canon. The ‘Index of 
the Contents of Manuscripts’ covers more than 30 pages (pp. 517-550); 
it is followed by a ‘Palaeographical and Historical Index’ and by an ‘Index 
of Owners’ (A. Before 1540; B. After 1540, excluding present owners). 

In view of the enormous amount of work which this catalogue 
presupposes, and its many fine features, the reviewer cannot but hesitate 
to make use of his right to criticize. He remembers too well how, a few 
years ago, he wished in vain for a catalogue such as Dr. Ker's to guide 
him in his search for runica manuscripta. In fact it was a bit of a surprise 
to him that Dr. Ker did not understand ‘Anglo-Saxon’ to include all OE 
manuscript runes. He does mention the names of the runes in Cotton MS. 
Domitian ix (and those of the lost MSS. Galba A ii and iii), but the 
Runas of MS. Regin. Lat. 338 are only referred to as a ‘runic alphabet’, 
no mention being made of their names (moreover, they occur on fol 90r 
and not on 111, and the no. of the MS. is wrongly given as ‘388’ on 
p. 458), and those of St. Gall MS. 270 and other manuscripts are omitted 
altogether. Similarly, the runes of Stowe MS. 57 and those of the 
Tollemache Orosius (B.M. Add. MS. 47967) are mentioned in the 
catalogue, but not those of Exeter MS. 3507 (no. 116*, p. 153f.). This 
limitation leads to the exclusion of manuscripts with such interesting OE 
forms as oos (Brussels MS, 9565-6 et al.), aac, gaar (MS. Regin. Lat. 338), 
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geofu, hegil, uyn (Vienna MS. 795). Otherwise no relevant items seem — 


to be missing, although some philologists may not completely agree with 
Dr. Ker’s views on the boundaries between OE and EME as put forward 
on p. xiv (what are ‘literary grounds’?). Dr. Ker prints the titles of 
separate items as they appear in the manuscripts, but occasionally a 
discreet sic or (!) might have helped to set the reader at ease, e.g. about 
Be gecyrredynsse on p. 247. The reader will easily correct a few minor 
slips in foreign names and terms (Kongelike, pp. 140£., 281; Koninklijke 
Bibliothek, p. 477; Zandwoort, pp. 479, 505; also in the titles of Hauthaler 
1893, p. 492, and Liebermann 1903, p. 496; the title of Gallée 1894, p. 491, 
is Altsachsische Sprachdenkmaler), and also those in a few dates (p. 8, 
no. 10A, read: Meritt 1945; p. 59: there is no ‘Lowe 1933’ in the 
bibliography; the edition of the Canterbury Psalter facsimile is dated 1935 
on pp. 136 and 487, but 1925 under M. R. James, p. 494; the Cottonian 
fire is dated 1733 on p. xiv). Under Berbner 1907 on p. 485 read ‘45, 
p. 71’ instead of ‘71’; under Endter 1922, p. 488, no reference is made 
to the manuscripts used by this author. The date of Lambeth Palace 
MS. 489 (p. 344) should be ‘s.XI (3rd quarter)’, cf. p. xvii. And why 
did the author omit his Medieval Libraries of Great Britain from his 
bibliography ? 

These few notes may serve to show how little ground for criticism 
Dr. Ker’s catalogue actually offers. The printer, too, deserves high 
praise for this fine work, and the Clarendon Press should be commended 
for taking the risk of this expensive publication. 


Ghent. R. DEROLEZ. 


The Pastoral Care. King Alfred's translation of St. Gregory's 
Regula Pastoralis. MS Hatton 20 in the Bodleyan Library at 
Oxford; MS Cotton Tiberius B XI in the British Museum; MS 
Anhang 19 in the Landesbibliothek at Kassel. Edited by 
N. R. Ker. (Vol. VI of Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile.) 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copenhagen; Allen and Unwin, London; 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1956. 208 pp. in collotype 
plus an introduction of 30 pp. (Price to subscribers to eight vols. 
Dan. kr. 465.—; bound in half-morocco Dan. kr, 535.—. Single 
copies 25 % higher.) 


The volumes of the Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile continue to 
appear regularly. Seven more volumes are announced, among which the 


Moore MS of Bede's ¢istoria Ecclesiastica of 7371 and the Beowulf MS. 


1 Zandvoort’s study of the Leiden Riddle was reprinted, with more photographs, in his 
Collected Papers (Groningen, 1954). 
1 This has since appeared. — Ed. 
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Mr. Bertram Colgrave, one of the three general editors, states that ‘it is the 
ambition of the editors and publishers to continue the production of these 
facsimiles until most of the greatest of our Early English MSS, scattered 
throughout the world, have been included in our series.’ The facsimiles 
are splendidly produced and excellent substitutions for the manuscripts 
themselves. As such they deserve a place in every university library. 

The introduction to vol. VI is a scholarly piece of work as it is by the 
well-known palaeographer and writer on O.E. manuscripts N. R. Ker. 
King Alfred's translation of Pope Gregory’s Regula Pastoralis has been 
preserved in six MSS, two of which, Tiberius B XI and Hatton 20 are 
contemporaneous with Alfred. Unfortunately, apart from a few charred 
fragments nothing is left of Tiberius B XI, for after suffering heavy 
damage in the Cottonian fire the surviving leaves were almost completely 
destroyed in a fire in the British Museum bindery in 1865. Nevertheless 
we have a specimen of the hand that wrote this text, for Mr Neil Ker 
argues convincingly that the Kassel leaf originally belonged to this MS 
and he also points out that the same hand wrote the prose preface to 
Hatton 20. The number of hands in the text of Hatton 20, which has 
been a matter of some controversy, is narrowed down to two. The 
differences that occur in the course of the MS are explained as due to 
the inexperience of Alfred's scribes to maintain a set hand over a longer 
period, as they were generally employed to copy out shorter documents 
such as charters. Mr Ker not only discusses the script but he also 
describes the number of leaves, the format, the quiring, the quality of the 
membranes, the arrangement of hair and flesh sides, the pricking and 
ruling, the ink and the decoration. Neither the handwriting nor the 
decoration is in any way remarkable from an aesthetic point of view, which 
bears out Asser’s statement that Alfred was not much interested in 
calligraphic elegance. 

The preface says that Hatton 20 was sent to Bishop Werferth of 
Worcester and later glosses, notes and scribbles prove that the MS was 
actually at Worcester during the next centuries. They are all duly 
noted in the Introduction in accordance with the general plan of the series. 
Among the miscellaneous scribbles that are probably earlier than 1200 
Mr Ker mentions the words stomen calos stomen mece.c.., occurring 
on fo, 98v. They are a transcription of a Greek charm to stanch blood, 
printed as No. 54 in my Anglo-Saxon Magic. The version given by me 
is from MS St. John’s College 17, Oxford, which was written in 1110. 
A fuller, Greek text is found in the margin of Codex Vaticanus Palatinus 


199, fo. 122r. 


Nijmegen. G, Storms. 
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et =, 
Lehnbildungen und Lehnbedeutungen im Altenglischen. Von 
Hetmur Gneuss. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1955. VIII 


+ 184 pp. 


This book is an interesting and important contribution to O.E. lexicography, 
and as the title indicates especially to the sphere of loan-phenomena. 
Whereas the problem of loan-words (foreign and adopted words) has been 
repeatedly, though perhaps not yet exhaustively, treated as far as O. English 
is concerned the important question of semantic loans (“Lehnbedeutungen’) 
and of loan-formations (‘Lehnbildungen’, ‘Lehniibersetzungen’) has not 
been overlooked, but has never received the necessary attention and a 
detailed treatment. The present investigation tries to fill this gap by 
examining such loan-features in the O.E. interlinear glosses of the psalter 
starting from the Vespasian Psalter as the basic text. This material is 
presented in part III of the book (p. 42-162) in a series of 250-odd 
articles giving loan-formations and semantic loans grouped according to 
six major semantic fields with minor subgroups; these word lists, their 
grouping and classifying, with reference to previous discussion of the 
problems involved, and by adducing parallels from other O.E. prose texts 
and from O.E. poetry, presuppose an immense labour of preparation and 
are a distinguished piece of scholarship in themselves. 

Yet the author has done very well to widen the horizon and to discuss 
the different aspects of the loan-phenomena in two introductory chapters. 

Part I (p. 2-15) gives a valuable survey of previous research in this 
field (Jespersen, MacGillivray, Kroesch, Martz) and mentions especially 
the investigations of W. Betz into the Latin influence upon Old High 
German translations. G. follows in principle Betz’s terminology in 
distinguishing three chief groups of loan-phenomena: a) loan-words 
(foreign and adopted words), b) semantic loans (‘Lehnbedeutung’, involving 
a change of meaning in a native word) and c) loan-formations (derivation 
or compound from native material and translating the foreign term). 

Part II (p. 16-42) is devoted to a detailed discussion of these various 
forms foreign influence can take. As to the problem of loan-words the 
author would prefer to dismiss a formal distinction between loan-word 
(‘Lehnwort’) and foreign word (‘Fremdwort'), by emphasizing: ‘Ent- 
scheidend ist daher, wie das Wort gebraucht wird, nicht seine Form’ 
(p. 19). In theory he may be right, but in a good many cases, especially 
in past ages, we are not able to decide the social status of such a word, 
and it is, of course, no solution of the problem when he finally declares 
that he leaves the question unanswered (p. 28). 

Much more important are the following differences and distinctions in 
the spheres of semantic loans and loan-formations. 

1) Semantic loans always involve a change of meaning in a native word, 
_ but they may be discriminated as analogical or substitutive. An analogical 
semantic loan occurs when the primary sense of the two words is the same: 
e.g. Lat. passio, O.E. browing ‘suffering’ -—» ‘Christ's passion’; a substitutive 
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semantic loan when the primary sense of the two words is different: €é.g. 
lat. discipulus ‘pupil’, O.E. cniht ‘child’, ‘servant’, ‘follower’ —> ‘apostle’. 
The author knows very well that it is sometimes difficult to draw the 
line between these two categories. Other questions are no less complicated: 
the possibility of independent change of meaning (lat. ferre, O.E. beran), 
the not clearly defined problem of analogical correspondence (lat. 
erubescere, O.E. scamian) together with the vexed question of exact or 
vague translation (p. 26-30). 

2) Loan-formations, on the other hand, are always formal new creations 
from native material, either derivations or compounds. Different degrees 
may be distinguished according to the method of ‘translation’: exact 
translation with analogous elements, e.g. Lat. nativitas, O.E. acennednes, 
less exact renderings, e.g. Lat. calumniare, O.E. hearmcwepan, free 
creations, e.g. Lat. basiliscus, O.E. fagwyrm. It goes without saying that 
loan-formation may be combined with semantic loan, e.g. lat. particeps 
O.E. dzlnimend. 

The few remarks on loan-phrases and loan-syntax (p. 37) seem rather 
superfluous and not pertinent to the matter in hand. 

The reader having followed up these interesting discussions about 
categories and criteria (p. 38-40) is somewhat astonished, perhaps a little 
disappointed when he finds these aspects rather neglected in those imposing 
word-lists of part III. The author gives very interesting details in 
discussing the single items, but on the whole the reader must try for him- 
self to apply the preceding categories to the listed material: thus we find 
— to give only one example — under A (‘God and his manifestations’) 
semantic loans in 1, 3, 4, 7, 18 etc., loan-formations in 2, 5, 8-14, 15, 16 etc. 

One final remark may be permitted. Is the material of interlinear glosses 
the most suitable one for an investigation into loan-phenomena? I rather 
doubt it. The author himself states in his summary (p. 156) that about 
half of the loan-formations and one fourth of the semantic loans listed in 
the book are not to be found in O.E. outside the psalters, and he says: 
‘Die meisten davon werden nicht in miindlichem Gebrauch gewesen 
sein.... From the standpoint of the living language this loan-material 
is of secondary importance, but — and this is the other side — because of 
its character ad hoc it gives a clear insight into the theoretical ways of 
word-adoption and word-loan, 


Bern, - : O. FuNkKE. 
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Das Pronomen beim Imperativ im Alt- und Mittelenglischen. 
By K. Suter. (Diss. Ziirich.) Aarau: H. R. Sauerlander & Co. 
1955. 166 pp. 


This doctoral dissertation embodies the results of the examination of a 
number of Old and Middle English texts for the purpose of ascertaining 
in which cases the subject-pronoun is used in connection with the imperative. 


There are obviously three possibilities: 1) bare imperative, 2) subject- 


pronoun follows imperative, 3) subject-pronoun precedes imperative. In a 
strict sense the work is concerned only with cases 2 and 3, but it is, of 
course, inevitable that a great many constructions of type 1 have to be 
accounted for, when types 2 or 3 are under discussion. It is a syntactic 
problem that is investigated historically, but as is so often the case in 
questions of syntax, the problem is not purely a grammatical one, but in 
part stylistic. For the use of the subject-pronoun before or after the 
imperative is often a stylistic device. 

The imperative as such can dispense with a subject, being addressed to 
the person(s) spoken to. So there must be certain reasons for the pronoun 
to be used. The author adduces various reasons why the pronoun is used 
after the imperative (2) in OE, such as emphasis, including contrast to a 
previous subject, or the application of the verb to a new subject (the 
person(s) adressed), affective use (as in prayer and supplication), change 
in number or mood, verbs which do not strictly admit of imperatives 
because of their sense (can, may, must and the like). In the last case the 
subjunctive takes the place of the imperative. The emphasis may fall on 
the rest of the predicate and the imperative has to be toned down by the 
addition of a pronoun. The construction is also found after the particles 
bonne and ne. The pronoun before the imperative (3) is found chiefly 
in poetry in OE. In this case it is not always easy to say whether the 
pronoun is not a vocative and only loosely connected with the following 
imperative. That the pronoun is originally a vocative seems to be 
confirmed by the affective character of many of the examples. The 
construction is also found in cases of emphasis and for stylistic reasons. 

In ME the construction of type 2 is used in cases of emphasis, but its 
use after introductory particles disappears in the course of ME and a bare 
imperative takes its place. The author adduces very good reasons why 
this should have happened. The construction increasingly becomes a 
stylistic device for expressing personal interest on the part of the speaker. 
The other construction (3) is found in the same cases as in OE, but its 
use is greatly extended in ME. Apart from a few non-productive set 
phrases like mind you, mark you, it is the only form of the ‘expanded’ 
imperative which is found in Present-Day English, but it is not certain 
whether its use in PDE is in any way connected with the ME construction, 
for it appears to be absent in eMoE, and only to make its appearance 
about 1700. 

The problems which confronted the author in arranging his material 
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must have been formidable, but they were complicated even further by the 
fact that it is often not easy to say whether a certain form is an optative 
(subjunctive) or an imperative. Moreover in the course of the development 
of the language the imperative loses its distinctive formal characteristics, 
though in ME the Midland dialect still preserves a distinctive ending -ep 
in the imp. plural, but even this tends to fall into disuse. The various 
reasons for this simplification are well elucidated in the work under 
_discussion. 

Another important question, whether we are entitled to distinguish 
between an imperative and, say, an indicative, in an analysis of PDE falls 
outside the scope of this work, but it has, of course, an indirect bearing 
on it. Thus it seems futile to argue whether go in you go! is an indicative 
_or imperative from a PDE point of view. It is probably neither, but a 
verb-stem used in a certain function. 

The author's explanations are in many cases both ingenious and 
convincing. We referred to the loss of -eb, which he attributes to its 
lying outside the system of verbal endings. One might object that here, 
at any rate in the South Midlands and South, the ending -ep was still 
used in the 3rd p. pres. sing. for a long time, so that it was not so completely 
unsupported as the author suggests. 

There are a few minor points: p is rather too often found in the quotations 
for p, and the same holds good for ae instead of 2. The last quotation 
on p. 45 is incomprehensible because the words manna and heora hlidan 
have dropped out before the last word. The line quoted from Havelok 
on p. 141: For dom ne sparep clerk ne knight! (2813) does not contain 
an imperative. Whether Ancrene Riwle should not rather be called 
South-West than West-Midland is a matter depending on the relative 
importance of the isoglosses for ~en|-ep (pres. pl.) and man|mon. I think 
there is much to be said for the point of view of MED, whose editors adopt 
the first of these for the dialect-boundary between South and Midland. 
It seems safer to call Owl and Nightingale Southern than South-West. 
(Cf. B. Sundby, The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle English Poem 
The Owl and the Nightingale.) Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is later 
than 1370. The original of Ancrene Riwle can no longer be held to date 
from the end of the twelfth century, but must have been written after 1200. 
(Cf. C. H. Talbot in Neophilologus, January, 1956). It is puzzling why 
Gower’s dialect should be called East-Midland, as against Chaucer's 
South-East-Midland. 

But these are minor points. The author has acquitted himself well of 
the task of collecting and arranging the numerous quotations. His method 
is, as it should be, inductive and every category and division is supported 
by ample quotations. He is to be congratulated on this most useful 
contribution to our knowledge of historical syntax and stylistics. 


Leiden. A. A, Prins. 
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The Rediscovery of Sir John Mandeville. By JOSEPHINE 
Waters BENNETT. New York: The Modern Language Association 
of America. 1954. 436 pp. $6.70. 


This book is divided into three parts (‘The Travels as Literature’, ‘The 
Identity of the Author’, and ‘The Reputation and Influence of the Travels’), 
with Appendices which include comprehensive lists of manuscripts and 
early editions of Mandeville’s Travels (pp. 263-405). 

In Part I Mrs. Bennett sets out to show that ‘the Travels is not, as it 
has so often been called, merely a plagiarized travel book’ (p. 4). She 
brings out the imaginative and artistic qualities of the book by comparing 
it with the genuine Itinerary of Odoric of Pordenone, which is known to 
be the main source of the second part of the Travels. While she succeeds 
in showing that the author of the Travels ‘illuminates and vivifies and 
humanizes Odoric’s account of his journey’ (p. 36), it is difficult to agree 
with her that the Itinerary is ‘bald and undiscriminating’ (p. 53). Further, 
it is surprising to learn that the Travels was lying ‘in the limbo of exploded 
myths and literary hoaxes’ (p. 11) before Mrs. Bennett took an interest 
in it. If there really was any danger of the book suffering this awful 
fate, then we must indeed be grateful to Mr. Malcolm Letts for his 
stimulating study of the artistry of the Travels in Sir John Mandeville: 
The Man and his Book (London, 1949). 

In the past most scholars have identified Sir John Mandeville with the 
Liége doctor Jean de Bourgogne on the strength of the well-known Liége 
epitaph and the story of Mandeville’s deathbed confession told by the 
Liége chronicler Jean d’Outremeuse. But Mrs. Bennett in Part II of her 
book produces serious evidence that both epitaph and confession were the 
invention of d’Outremeuse, who ‘spent his whole literary life in the 
glorification of Liége and its cathedral’ (p. 103), and who was inspired in 
this instance by his desire to connect the famous travel book (which he 
extravagantly admired) with the city of Liége. As for the stories inter- 
polated into the Latin vulgate version of the Travels of two meetings 
between Mandeville and de Bourgogne, Mrs. Bennett shows that these 
also can be traced to d’Outremeuse since the vulgate ‘is not an independent 
redaction, as all previous biographers have supposed, but a Latin 
abbreviation of a hitherto unrecognized French redaction of the Travels’ 
(p. 110), which contains several Ogier interpolations likely to have been 
made by d’Outremeuse. This brings Mrs. Bennett to what is doubtless 
her most valuable contribution to Mandeville studies — her survey of the 
three different French versions of the Travels. She distinguishes between 
(1) the Paris version, represented by the oldest dated manuscript of the 
Travels, copied in 1371, (2) the Ogier-Liége redaction (based on the 
Paris version), from which the Latin vulgate was abbreviated, and (3) the 
Norman-French version, of which the English Cotton text is in general 
a close translation. Although the Paris version is preserved in the oldest 
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_ dated manuscript, Mrs. Bennett adduces evidence that it is in fact a 


redaction of the Norman-French version, which is therefore the one 
representing most faithfully the work of the author. From this strongly 
held position she goes on to argue confidently that ‘the original version was 
written ... in all probability, in England, since the best [Norman-French] 
texts are written in English hands and are still preserved in English 
libraries’ (p. 176). Finally, after reviewing all the records containing 
references to Mandevilles of knightly rank in the neighbourhood of St. 
Albans, she concludes that ‘they establish the probability that there was 
such a person as the author of the Travels represents himself to be’ 
(pp. 203-4), and comes down in favour of a John Mandeville who was in 
the service of the Earl of Essex in 1361. 

This very brief summary of the main conclusions of Part II will indicate 
how thoroughly Mrs. Bennett has swept aside the traditional association 
of the Travels with Liége and John de Bourgogne, and how improbable 
she makes it appear that d’Outremeuse was responsible for anything more 
than a redaction of a redaction of the original text. It will be seen that 
her arguments in support of English authorship are based mainly on the 
alleged priority of the Norman-French version of the Travels. Her 
evidence for this priority is substantial and is not likely to be upset — 
or confirmed — except by a full collation of the French texts. ; 

Part III is concerned with the enormous popularity of the Travels in pas 
centuries (attested by some 250 surviving manuscripts in every major 
language of Europe, as well as by 35 incunabula editions) and with 
its influence on ‘every great English writer from the Pearl poet to William 
Morris’ (p. 1). To the examples given by Mrs. Bennett of Chaucer’s 
probable indebtedness to the Travels might be added the illusions created 
by the clerk of Orleans in the I’ranklin’s Tale, F 1189 ff. In this part of 
her book she reveals a surprisingly weak grasp of the relations between 
the English texts of the Travels, and especially between the Egerton and 
Defective texts. It is generally agreed, following Vogels, that the Egerton 
text is partly based on the Defective text — not on the Cotton text, as 
stated by Mrs. Bennett on pp. 239, 287. The gap in the earlier English 
translation used by the Egerton author is the characteristic ‘Egypt gap’ 
which gives the Defective text its name. As Mrs. Bennett rightly says, 
‘The relations of the four English versions to each other need further study’ 
(p. 287). 

In conclusion, it must be said that Appendices I and II, listing all the 
manuscripts and early editions of the Travels discovered by the author, 
are admirably done. As she hopes that these lists will elicit information 
about other manuscripts and early editions, it seems appropriate to record 
here the presence of a fragment of the Defective English text in the Library 
of Ripon Cathedral. 

A number of slips is inevitable in a book of this size: e.g. ‘mid-fifteenth’ 
(p. 176), apparently a mistake for ‘mid-fourteenth’; “Tynmouth’ (p. 238) 
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for ‘Tynemouth’ (which, by the way, can scarcely be said to be ‘on the 
Scottish border’); ‘Lanyard’ (p. 358) for ‘Layard’. But these in no way 
lessen the value of a book which has much of the learning, imagination, and 
readability of Mandeville’s Travels itself. 


Leeds. A, Cis CAWIEY, 


Sirk Davin Linpsay, Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits. Edited 
by James KinsLey with a Critical Introduction by AGNEs Mure 
MACKENZIE and a Foreword by Ivor Brown. London: Cassell 
and Co., 1954, 236 pp. 21/—. 


The works of Sir David Lindsay of the Mount won him a position among 
Scottish poets, in generations that succeeded him, shared only by the author 
of the Wallace. His works were reprinted almost as often as that poem, 
and were familiar reading among the great mass of the Scottish people, to 
whom Dunbar and Douglas were almost or entirely unknown. The themes 
of his verse made him of even greater note than the poet of the Wallace, 
for there was much in them that bore upon the religious and economic 
questions which lay nearest the hearts and minds of the common people. 
To these he became an oracle not lightly to be called in question; and 
it was sufficient ground for casting doubt upon any view or statement to 
say ‘Ye'll no find that in Davie Lindsay’. 

The Satyre of the Thrie Estaits was Lindsay's best known work, and it 
was therefore appropriate that it should have been produced, in a cut-down 
form, at the Edinburgh Festival of 1948, and twice repeated in subsequent 
years. It is fitting that this pleasantly produced edition should have been 
published on the fourth centenary of Lindsay's death and the fourth 
centenary of his last revision of the play, performed in Edinburgh before the 
Queen Regent, Mary of Lorraine, in 1554. It is this version, as represented 
in the quarto printed by Robert Charteris in Edinburgh in 1602, which 
Professor Kinsley has taken as the basis of his text. 

As prologues to the text, we have an account of the play and its back- 
ground by the late Agnes Mure Mackenzie, and an impression of the play 
at the Edinburgh Festival by Ivor Brown. Dr. Mackenzie wrote in a large, 
allusive style, mingling Scots and slang words in a curious medley. Her 
wide sweep may sometimes puzzle the reader, as when she states (p. 8) 
that Scotland ‘ended her last pre-Union Continental war, victoriously, in 
the year 1263’ — a strange way to describe the battle of Largs, when an 
invading force of Norwegians was defeated, Armada-like, with the help 
of a storm. If this was a Continental war, then so presumably one would 
term Alfred’s struggle against the Danes! Furthermore, Dr, Mackenzie 
suggests (p. 9) that drama came to Scotland from France — which is 
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difficult to disprove — ignoring the part played by the Church elsewhere, 
and quite probably in Scotland, in the growth of the drama. She cannot 
believe Charteris’s assertion that the play took nine hours to perform 
(p. 20), though Mr. Brown is quite willing to accept six or seven hours for 
the full play, and intervals for refreshment, indicated in the text, could 
surely make up the rest of the time. 

What is worse is that Dr. Mackenzie cannot understand (p. 26) why 
Lindsay has been called ‘the morning star of the Scots Reformation’. 
Agreed that the Satyre is bawdy, very coarse by modern standards, very 
earthy, but (particularly in the later parts) it also deals extensively with 
problems of Church and State in Lindsay’s time, including the corruption 
of the clergy, the holding of Church lands, and the maintenance of law 
and order. Or in other words, Lindsay focussed attention on contemporary 
evils, and insofar as the Reformation in Scotland was an attempt to cure 
- them, he may well be considered its forerunner. 

The text itself has been competently handled, the only error noted being 
Caue (2081) for Cane (Khan), though one wonders if seasit (8) was 
not an error in Charteris for seatit. In the glossary, the following 
additions might be an advantage: but variance (19), without discrepancy; 
hand for hand (69), at close quarters, side by side; perfyte age (1004), 
fourteen years, generally, when one became legally adult and competent 
to take on some function; consuetude (2013), custom; lay (2575), mortgage; 
provinciall (3169), head of a religious order in a district or province; 
command (3891), technically the giving of a benefice to a qualified clerk 
or layman, to hold until a proper incumbent was provided for it. In a 
few places Professor Kinsley’s glossing is inadequate, as with cuittis (3144), 
glossed as ‘ankles’ where surely ‘feet’ is correct: the Sowtar or Shoemaker 
asks for ‘a coppie of the Kingis cuittis’, an impression of his feet, so that 
he can show everyone how good his shoes are. Similarly he misses the 
joke in Il. 849-59, where Falset, an ignorant person, is masquerading under 
the name of Sapience, but completely forgets his new name. On being 
asked, he says his name is “Thin drink’, then ‘Sypeins’, as near as he 
could get to Sapience: and Sipings is still found in Scots meaning ‘oozings, 
leakings from a poorly made cask’. And finally the gloss of dilatioun 
(2989) as ‘amplification’ must be wrong: Spiritualitie is attempting to have 
John the Commonweal done away with, and the dilatioun is John’s 
accusation or denouncement, or list of charges against him, to that end. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. A. MACDONALD. 
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English Pronunciation 1500—1700. By E. J. Dosson. Two 
Volumes. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 1957. 
xxiii + 1078 pp. Price £8.8.—. 


In the Preface to this very valuable work on the history of English 
pronunciation the author says: “The central theme of this book is that many 
elements went to make up the developing standard spoken language 
of the early Modern English period; that there were many variant 
pronunciations, many levels and styles of speech, coexisting at any time; 
and that the accepted norms of pronunciation of one generation were not 
merely apt to differ from, but were sometimes not even directly developed 
from, those of a previous generation’ (p. V). It is true that, as is added, 
‘this view of the complexity of the ‘standard’ language, and of its 
relationship to the class and regional dialects which influenced it, is not 
in any sense novel’; but it must also be admitted that the author claims 
with some justification that ‘scholars have not consistently applied this 
view in their treatment of the detailed evidence’. If we do apply it 
consistently we shall not think discrepancies in the evidence to be necessarily 
contradictions, as we shall not expect uniformity where variety is to be 
more or less expected. To have demonstrated the variety of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century speech more fully than has been done in previous 
works is one of the important achievements of this work, 

Literature devoted to the subject has been taken account of, but only 
a ‘select list of general works’ is given (pp. 1018 seq.) and a number of 
other works and articles are quoted in the text. As the typescript was 
ready for press in the autumn of 1953 more recent works (among them 
Professor H. Kokeritz’s Shakespeare's Pronunciation) could not be 
considered; but, for instance, Karl Brunner, Die englische Sprache, Vol. I, 
published in Halle 1950, is not mentioned either, and it seems — as no 
references are to be found — that even the second chapter of Luick’s 
Historische Grammatik, dealing with the development of the consonants 
and published 1940, has not been consulted in the same way as its 
first chapter. 

Volume I gives a ‘Survey of the Sources’: ‘Minor Sixteenth-Century 
Sources’, “The Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Spelling-Reformers’, 
‘The Seventeenth-Century Phoneticians’ and ‘Minor Seventeenth-Century 
Sources’. Their evidence is discussed and the value of their evidence 
is critically examined. There will not be many who have such a first-hand 
knowledge of all these sources as the author has. 

Volume II offers a detailed ‘Phonology’: ‘Stress and Sentence Phonetics’, 
“The Quantity of Stressed Vowels’, ‘The Free Development of the Stressed 
Vowels’, ‘The Development of the Stressed Diphthongs’, ‘The Vowels of 
Syllables not bearing the Main Stress’, ‘Consonants’. This phonology is 
based on the evidence of the sources discussed in Volume I and on other 
available sources. Previous views — often differing among themselves — 
are critically surveyed and in many cases new views resulting from the 
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re-examination and re-evaluation of all the sources are offered. To 
mention only some of the most remarkable conclusions which the author 
gives as the results of his investigations: ME short o was only lowered but 
not unrounded. — ME short u had become unrounded [a] in StE by 1640. 
— ME long open e did not become [i:] in StE itself by a gradual phonetic 
change; in StE it became [e:] and so identical with ME long a; the [i:] 
pronunciation does not go back to ME long open e at all, it goes back to 
ME long close e variants. — There existed a pronunciation [y:] in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in StE. — In the seventeenth century 
the monophthongal pronunciation for ME au was the rounded vowel [p:]. 
— ME ui became first [ai] and then, becoming identical with ME long 
i, [ai]. 

There are two ‘Appendices’: the first consists of a ‘Chronological List of 
Orthoepists’, the second deals with “The Hart Genealogies’. There is 
besides a ‘Bibliography’, a ‘Subject-Index to Volume II’ and an ‘Index 
of Words’. (It is, however, not very easy to find, for instance, petty in 
§ 8 stretching over six pages; references to pages, throughout, would have 
been more welcome. ) 

Though agreeing with the principles stated in his Preface one may yet 
differ from the author with regard to the application of those principles in 
some cases and with regard to interpretations. At least some remarks may 
be made here and a few of the questions be ventilated which one feels 
inclined to ask — intending no more discourtesy to the author than he 
himself intended to those whose views he rejected. (Some questions would 
have to be dealt with at much greater length than a review can permit.) 


P. 27. Can we really be certain that the ‘retention of [ng] in singer is shown by its 
rhyme with finger’? — p. 60, Note 1. It seems that it would not only ‘be easier’ but 
also more defensible to explain Smith’s error concerning ME long i by his own (con- 
servative) use of the pronunciation [1i] at a time when others pronounced it [ai]; the 
grounds mentioned for the rejection of this hypothesis do not seem to be quite conclusive. 
— p. 109. Refuting Zachrisson’s remark that Bullokar’s rhymes ‘are based on any 
conceivable pronunciation used not only in the writer’s own day but also by his predecessors 
for several generations’, the author asks: ‘how could Bullokar have known what 
pronunciations were used by his predecessors for several generations?’ But Bullokar 
could, and certainly did, know the rhymes actually used by poets who lived before his 
time. A few lines later the author himself refers to ‘traditional rhymes’ like hand : found 
based on earlier rhymes hondjhand : fond|fand. Besides, considering ‘rhymes’ like use : is, 
it must remain very doubtful whether we may accept, for instance, vice : is as a true 
rhyme, assuming Bullokar’s knowledge of ‘a more general shortening of long vowels than 


occurred in StE.’ — p. 195, Note 3. To ‘for whom [n] was merely a phonetic variant 
of the n-phoneme used before the consonant [g]’ there should be added ‘and before the 
consonant [k]’. — p. 253. Considering that Newton's notes show several inconsistencies 


and besides an over-systematization one wonders whether all the forms assumed to be 
‘dialectal’ were really dialect forms; they certainly would be ‘surprising in amount for so 
brief a treatment’. — p. 355. Is long i very likely in the suffix of beginning and learning? 
— p. 356. How is it possible to say that Aichin’s rather vague statement that ME long 
a ‘has the middle of the tongue moved to the palate’ ‘would suit lax [e:]'? — p. 367. 
If Brown ‘says that ti before a vowel is pronounced like sh... or like sy’ why should 
only the first be ‘true’, but the second seem ‘a concession to the conventional teaching’ ? 
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Is it not more likely that he refers to two then existing variants, the latter a conservative 
one? Such conservative pronunciations may, as also PresE shows, have been restricted 
to some words. — p. 395. ‘Vulgarism’ is a rather vague expression; there are Englishmen 
today who will condemn variants as ‘vulgarisms’ which most educated speakers actually 
use; was it different in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? — pp. 427 seq. How 
could it have been that ‘Willis, like Daines and Price, probably regarded both [vu] and [a] 
as variants of the one phoneme’ in put and but etc.? — p. 479. That the exceptional 
shortening to short i in greenish should be due to the secondary stress of the suffix does 
not seem very probable; the shortening in Greenwich is, anyhow, to be explained in a 
different way (cf. Luick § 524). — pp. 514 seq. With regard to the ‘shortening of final 
vowels’ there arises the question whether the vowels, at least in quite a number of the 
words quoted, were really shortened when they were final: with going, doing compare 
PresE [goin], [duin], and go on can be regarded as forming a unit, just as buy it. 
Other forms quoted showing the vowel not in final position are: days, dyed, appliable, 
applied, buying, denying, denyeth, liar, shyly, trial, trier, foes. Besides a few other words 
may have weak forms: may, mo, tho ‘then’; this may perhaps also be the case with the 
names of the letters. Might not then a shortened final vowel be rather explained by 
analogy ? — p. 517. About ‘Lengthening before r’ compare also H. M. Flasdieck, Studien 
zur schriftsprachlichen Entwicklung der neu-englischen Velarvokale in Verbindung mit r, 
in Anglia, 56, pp. 115 seq. and pp. 321 seq. — p. 525. About PresE [a:] as in pass, ask, 
etc., compare also Herbert. Penzl, Kompromissvokal und Lautwandel, in Anglia, 63, 
pp. 88 seq. — p. 535. The assumption that the lengthening of ME short a and short o, 
in words like warm, pass, lost, was a dissimilatory process is not very convincing. — 
pp. 539 seq. The assumption that the prime cause of the lengthening of ME short a 
‘seems... to be the difference in degree of mouth opening between the consonants and 
the vowels affected’ is not at all convincing; it certainly does not seem more credible than 
Luick’s theory. — p. 562. The material offered seems much too scanty, and partly 
too doubtful, to assume late ME short a developing from ME short e before single 
intervocalic r: quarrel may be explained from a syncopated form quarle; peril may have 
got a from parlous; Latin parago for perago may show influence from per with short 
e before final r; in arrant and Harry the a may be due to geminated r; and no a-forms 
seem to exist for words as common as very, merry, herring. — p. 565. It is not quite 
clear what is meant by ‘no trace’ in the statement ‘In modern StE there is no trace 
of OE 6 :< PrOE 4 before nasals’ made before mentioning the forms bond, strong, long 
(others as song or on are not mentioned). — p. 578. The author's arguments against 
Luick’s view that ME short o was not only lowered but also unrounded cannot be called 
very convincing. The identification of ME short o with foreign a-sounds and cases like 
German Frack for English frock, English dollar for German Taler etc. cannot simply be 
explained by errors of untrained observers; compare also the spellings used by Sydnam 
Poyntz: Holl for Halle, Chritznocke for Kreuznach (quoted by Friedrich Wild, Die 
deutschen Ortsnamen in der Relation des Sydnam Poyntz von 1636, in Kretschmer-Gedenk- 
schrift, 2, Band, Wien 1957, p. 204). Besides there is the fact that ‘ME 6 became 
completely unrounded and lowered’ in dialects, in vulgar London English and also in 
‘more correct speech’. Why then it should seem (p. 579) ‘unlikely that an educated man 
would ever have used’ pronunciations with short a for short o ‘in careful speech (whatever 
he may have said in his unguarded moments)’ is not quite clear; according to the author 
educated men in other cases must have got used to, and have used, rather ‘uneducated’ 
pronunciations. — p. 589. The descriptions of ME short u by the orthoepists are 
certainly vague but they are more likely to be meant first for o- and later for a-sounds 
than for [A]. — p. 615. The question of ME long open e and long close e and their 
development is certainly a very intricate one. But if Chaucer is regarded as too 
‘cultivated a poet’ to rhyme ‘the markedly different sounds [e:] and [e:]’ and if he was 
fully conscious of their being ‘distinct elements in meaning’, i.e. different phonemes, is it 
then easy to believe that he made ‘occasional use’ of ME long close e variants in ME 
long open e words? And is it very likely that [e:] from normal ME long open e was 
ousted, within a comparatively short time, by [i:] through ‘pressure from the vulgar forms 
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of London English and from the related Eastern dialects’ without much protest from the 
orthoepists against such ‘wholesale substitution of the originally vulgar [i:] for [e:]'? — 
p. 625. About great, break, steak compare also Karl Brunner, Die englische Sprache, 
Vol. I, p. 252. — p. 710. Is it very probable that foreign authors of interlingual grammars 
should have ‘forgotten’ to notice the pronunciation [y] if it had existed, even as a ‘rarer 
pronunciation’? Does it not seem much more probable that on the contrary they would 
soon have discovered the fact that the pronunciation [y] could be heard even from 
Englishmen ? — p. 711. The idea that OF [y] was transferred to English in the East 
Midlands, where it was normally replaced by [iu], and then spread there to other classes, 
seems quite unacceptable. — p. 725. If the ‘glide before r is a by-product of its guttural 
quality’ it is most likely that it was just this glide, and not the following r, which was also 
‘the means whereby that quality influenced the preceding vowels’. If the lowering of 
ME long close e ‘seems’ to antedate the development of the glide, this may well be 
explained by the development of the glide not being recognized in its early stages. — 
p. 745. It may be, but possibly is not, quite ‘absurd’ to suppose that the [a] of boa and 
Noah was different from the [a] of boar and Nore; there certainly was and still is a 
difference between these two pairs: boa and Noah are felt to consist of two syllables, 
while boar and Nore are monosyllables; this seems to be sufficient to account for the 
differences in pronunciation as stated by D. Jones. — p. 758. The fact that Ellis 
regarded ‘ME é, i, and a before r as having the same sound as ME d@ in free position’ 
is called by the author ‘a curiously late example of the failure of older phoneticians to 
distinguish [a] from [Aa]’; there is another late evidence in A Treatise on Versification 
published in 1852 by the Rev. R. W. Evans, who, on p. 15, gives the same sound for e 
in her, i in stir, and u in fun (cf. Brunner-Festschrift, Wiener Beitrage zur englischen 
Philologie, Vol. 65, 1957, pp. 112 seq.). — p. 776. The rhymes quoted in Note 5 are 
said to seem ‘unambiguous rhymes’ of ME ai with ME long open e; in other cases, 
however, it is said that we must allow for the influence of dialectal pronunciation or of 
advanced speech on the rhyming practice or for the influence of some poet; it seems 
difficult to accept such or similar statements without knowing whether they are based 
on very careful and extensive investigations. — p. 836, Note 1. Is it necessary to explain 
[i:] in the prefix refro- as ‘owing to the analogy of the Latin adverb retro’? — p. 927. 
It is not clear why the voicing of [s] to [z] in medial position between voiced sounds 
is said to have taken place ‘in Anglia’; as to the development cf. Luick § 639. — p. 932. 
Why should [v] in vat be called ‘Saxon [v]’, and [f] in fixen ‘non-Saxon [f]’? As to 
the development cf. Luick § 703. — p. 936. On the voicing in unstressed words and 
syllables in late ME cf. Luick § 763, — p. 945. On initial [hw] > [m] cf. Luick 
§§ 704 and 792, — p. 976. On initial [kn] and [gn] > [n] cf. Luick §§ 801 seq. — 
p. 991. [h] before a vowel is not ‘simply a voiceless (or whispered) form of that vowel’; 
cf. Phonetica, Vol. I, 1957, pp. 31 seq. — p. 1004. ‘Intrusive’ n (in messenger etc.) 
is dealt with by Luick § 740, where he also points out (Anm. 1) that popinjay and 
Portingale, which the author quotes as examples, derive from OF forms with n. 


The book is very well printed; misprints are very rare (p. 10, read 
254 for 245; p. 27, read then for than; p. 514, read Note 4 for Note 3; 
p. 532, read [p:] for [:n]). 

Having read and examined this work, which is the result of twenty 
years of research, one congratulates the author on his achievement and 
puts the two volumes on the shelf knowing that one will often have to 


‘take them down again to consult them. 


Graz. HERBERT KoZIOL. 
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Englische Lehnpragungen in der deutschen Empfindsamkeit des 
18. Jahrhunderts. By Erik ErAmersA. (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B., Tom. 98, 1.) Helsinki 1955. 
136 pp. Price FMk 500.—. 


The object of this book is to bring into sharper focus the influence which 
the English language had on German during the period of transition from 
the enlightenment to the Sturm und Drang. Especial use is made of 
German translations of eighteenth-century English novels to illustrate the 
syntactical features and the borrowings through translation that are 
involved. The Finnish scholar from whose hand it comes has for some 
time been engaged in the study of the language of the sentimental period 
in England and Germany, as appears from his dissertation (1951) and a 
later paper (1954) on the words sentimentalisch-empfindsam, and he is 
fully aware of the difficulty of this investigation. It is not possible to make 
any hard and fast distinction between the English and the (admittedly less 
intensive) French influences. Still less can we determine the part which 
purely native developments in Germany itself may have played, especially 
in the religious sphere, in the formation of new words or in modifying the 
sense of already existing ones; in particular, it is extremely difficult to 
determine exact meanings in the vocabulary of pietism, influenced as it is 
by that of English puritanism. 

One result of this is that the separate groupings of English-German 
words here codified are far from being uniformly convincing, and the 
author’s arguments must often give rise to ready doubts and even 
scepticism in the reader’s mind. Yet many of his explanations are perfectly 
acceptable. I would mention in particular that of heart (Herz + derivatives, 
p. 39-44), sentimental - sensibility - feeling (empfindlich - empfindsam - 
Empfindsamkeit - Gefiihl, p. 44-51), sweet (siiss, p. 64 ff.), the plural form 
of abstracts (p. 82-91), the compounding of nouns and adjectives with se/f- 
(selbst-, p, 94-98), and those with in-, un. (un-, p. 102-105). The copious 
bibliography (p. 118-127) is as good as complete; the only omission is 
the concise Geschichte der deutschen Sprache by A. Bach (Leipzig 1938, 
Heidelberg® 1956); H. Moser’s Deutsche Sprachgeschichte (Stuttgart? 1957) 


must have been still unknown to the author. 


Groningen. Tu. C. vAN STocKuM. 
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Points of Modern English Syntax. 
XXXVI 


108. Compare a very rich man with quite a rich man and explain the word- 
_ order in each group from the difference in meaning and function of the 
adverbs, — 


109. Why do we say All this is wide of the mark; Keep clear of propellers, 
but How far is it from here?; I have known her f rom childhood? 


110. ‘If we all lived on your plan,’ said Hermione, ‘I don’t see what would become of 
people. We haven't the right to live our own lives....’ 

“We dou't live our own life,’ said Helen, ‘we are in danger of trying to lead some 
one else’s.’ Erskine, Private Life of Helen of Troy, I, VII (Albatross, p. 48). 


Comment on our own lives and life. 


111. But the theory has long ago proved to be no logical proposition. Observer, 
Jan. 5th 1958, p. 12/3. 


Account for the use of the perfect in spite of long ago. 


112. Hornblower had Pellew’s order as acting-lieutenant for two months now. C. S. 
Forrester, Mr. Midshipman Hornblower, p. 174 (Penguin). 


Would the pluperfect had had make any difference to the meaning of 
the sentence? 


The above points will be discussed in the October number; the time-limit 
set for receiving answers is September Ist. 


! 21, Frans Halsstraat, P, A. ERADEs. 
Haarlem. 
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Premeditated and Unpremeditated Speech: 
The Nature of the Difference 


This paper, which is based on the practice of native-born speakers of 
English in Australia, seeks to determine whether in every speech act, both 
premeditated and unpremeditated, the polished and the carefree, the speaker 
builds up his sentences in the same way and fashions them basically 
according to the same rules. It may be that under the control of thought 
the speaker will alter the fundamental characteristics of his speech or, 
conversely, that without deliberation he may lose sight of these rules. 

At first glance there do seem to be broad, structural differences between 
the premeditated and unpremeditated speech of Australian speakers. There 
are some readily perceived variants between the two on specific points. 
May, for instance, has largely given way to can in unpremeditated questions. 
For example, the question of deliberate speech, 


la. May I make the observation...... ’ 
finds its parallel in unpremeditated speech in: 
Ib. Can I have some milk 


Again, the genitive form of the noun or the pronoun is rarely used before 
the gerund in the less deliberate speech act and only one example was 
found in The Oral Vocabulary of the Australian Worker. The more 
normal form was the uninflected or objective form of the noun or the 
pronoun : 


DD foresees. § save me shifting it around 
2c. She told me a sob story about it not being ready 


In premeditated speech the genitive form is quite frequent with both nouns 
and pronouns, of which the following examples are typical: 
2d. What's wrong with a man’s searching the Companies Office Registry 


2e. This was the result of a Commonwealth Minister's putting forward a...... 
DES rete tis without its being noticed 


But it should be noted that the noun and the pronoun without the genitive 
inflection occur equally as regularly in premeditated speech as well, as, 
for example: 


ree hay not by the State Bank lending the money 
2) eae without it being known 


1 2a. It’s a nuisance your having td wait. 

I have heard very few examples even in the unpremeditated speech of educated speakers. 
[The Oral Vocabulary of the Australian Worker is a word-count of current worker speech 
in Australia, conducted by the Faculty of Education, University of Queensland.] 


E. S. XXXIX. 1958. 10 
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This last example (2h.) might well be compared with sentence 2f., with 
which in parts of speech it is exactly identical. 

This regular fluctuation between two forms also occurs in premeditated 
speech in the use of the distinctive subjunctive verbal form, though no 
such fluctuation can reasonably be held to exist in unpremeditated speech, 
in which the distinctive form for the subjunctive has all but disappeared.” 
In fact, the source material has an extremely interesting example of this 
fluctuation occurring within the practice of one speaker: 


3. I move that the Legislative Council expresses its deep regret ...... and that the 
sitting of the Council be suspended until 2.30 p.m. 


The example is particularly significant when it is realised that it is a formal 
motion in which one would expect a high degree of consistency of practice. 

Premeditated speech is marked by a similar fluctuation in practice by 
the position it accords to the preposition in constructions involving a 
relative clause. Either of the following constructions can be heard, although 
as the speech act becomes more deliberate, the first gains preference: 


C Ey eine: to which the Act applied 
4b faeces the pasture grub which not so many members are aware of 


Unpremeditated speech, on the other hand, is to be distinguished by a 
strong tendency to use the second type of word-order (sentence 4b.) on 
all occasions.* 

However, it is not in these variants that the real differences between 
premeditated and unpremeditated speech lie. None of the points which 
they affect is a major issue in any communication and relatively speaking 
they are structurally unimportant and not numerous either in range or 
actual occurrence. For the most part they amount to the loss of a 
distinctive form for a non-distinctive one in a linguistic area where the 
distinction is no longer necessary and is but a persistence of an earlier 
tradition or a former prescription.* Moreover, the existence of fluctuations 
in premeditated speech suggests a movement away from these more 
rigid forms to the other forms which have become almost universal in 
unpremeditated speech. 

Nor can the differences be attributed to the presence of ‘ungrammatical’ 
practices in unpremeditated speech. Indeed, there are no great deviations 


2 The subjunctive form does occur in unpremeditated speech, but it is far outweighed in 
occurrence by the indicative and is restricted to the verb be. Even on these occasions 
the concept of the modal preterite (were) is generally also involved, 

3 For example, 

4c. You've no idea what she’s to put up with. 

4 The actual differences are very slight. In sentences 1 it is the choice of one structural 
word in preference to another; in sentences 2 and 3 it is the loss of an inflection; in 
sentences 4 it is a choice of one position for another. In no case are the alternatives 
that have been chosen less satisfactory for clarity of communication, and if in sentences 4 


we regard the verb and the preposition as a unit, then the method in unpremeditated speech 
is more logical. 
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from the accepted standard in the source material even in the spontaneous 
speech of uneducated speakers. It is possible to hear wrong forms, and 
with certain speakers regularly, but rarely wrong constructions or wrong 
grammatical concepts. For example, some Australian speakers will say 
I seen him, He done it, You was...., but never will they say I am here ten 
years.” But such wrong forms are not vital structural matters, and even 
the socially acceptable forms in the light of the overall practice of the 
language are inconsistencies. Moreover, these unacceptable forms are not 
typical of all unpremeditated speech, but only of that portion uttered by 
uneducated speakers.® 

There is also the evidence of a larger study by the author which shows 
that in most points and especially in the major ones of structure the two 
forms of speech agree and use the same methods. There were very few 
instances in which the examples could not be matched one for one. But 
the comparison ends here and despite their common agreement on basic 
matters and methods there is a difference between these two types of 
speech. Consider, first, the following examples of consecutive un- 
premeditated speech: 


5a. Looks like we'll be getting like Sydney soon — all those blackouts. You don’t know 
how much you use unless you pay for it. So used to putting on the light. Look 
what coal costs now. Used to be ten shillings to fifteen shillings a ton. Now it's 
five or six pounds a ton. Dreadful lack of planning. Last time I was in Sydney 
it was awful. You might be in the middle of a shave and God struth the lights would 
go out like that and it would be as dark as a dungeon and the lifts would stop dead 
in the middle of a floor. You can’t do anything. You're there until it comes on 
again. Many say they'll walk. But if you're four or five floors up. All right for 
the girls. Keep their figure. Sometimes it would go off at eight in the morning or 
even half past seven. No warning. 


5b. And I said no thanks I'll do it myself. And I stalked past her and she wanted me 
to stop and I wouldn't and I didn’t say goodbye to her either — just walked out 
without saying anything. I didn’t want to have it dry-cleaned as I know what 
happened when I took my V skirt to be dry-cleaned. I'd only worn it a few times 
and it was a bit dirty so I thought I'll pay to have it dry-cleaned because that'll keep 
it looking new longer — I won't wash it the first time. So I took it along and when 
I got it back it wouldn't fit me. They'd washed it and it'd shrunk. Talk about 
a tight grey skirt. It was so tight I couldn't wear it. 


5c. When you want to take it away you just give the pot a tap like that and it will 
come out nice and clean. Then you put one of these cartons around it. ........... 


Yes, you can carry it anywhere. That carton will keep it nice and moist. Don't 
give it too much water. Just a little bit or your carton will get too wet. Then it 
is real easy that way. You haven't got to carry the pot. ....... 


5 This particular error is very common amongst non-native born speakers, even amongst 
those who display a considerable degree of proficiency in most other aspects of the 
language. 

6 Even this statement must be qualified and cannot be taken to apply to all uneducated 


speakers. : 
7 The dots indicate an interruption on the part of the listener. 
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Oh just give the pot away. Give it to your friend. Don’t worry about it if it drops 
its leaves. It may not flower so well down there in the colder climate. If it drops 
its leaves don’t worry. It won't be dead. It will come up again. 


These three passages of unpremeditated speech reveal some rather 
distinct structural features, the most striking of which is the tendency 
to use short, uninvolved sentences. These are massed together one after 
the other almost without change and a definite staccato impression is 
gained. There is very little attempt to bring out any intimate connection 
between the ideas in the sentences by blending the sentences together to 
allow them to interact on each other. This is typical of unpremeditated 
speech, and although connectives, especially and, are often introduced, 
their presence frequently fails to diminish the staccato effect. Indeed, this 


vain use of the connectives is another feature of unpremeditated speech. 


So often the connectives are structurally meaningless or impotent and do 
not bind the word groups which they bridge into more intimate relations. 
At its best their use is a lame endeavour on the part of the speaker to tie 
all his thoughts together, but on the whole it fails, as is evidenced in the 
following extract from the first passage: 


You might be in the middle of a shave and God struth the lights would go out and it 
would be as dark as a dungeon and the lifts would stop dead in the middle of a floor.® 


The repetition of the conjunction in such cases seems only to add to the 
impression of a massing together of short, almost disconnected, statements. 
No doubt the fact that it is being misused in place of other devices, such 
as the sequence signal, is a major reason for its failure on these occasions. 

Allied with this use of the short sentence in unpremeditated speech is 
the constant use of the truncated sentence. Frequently we find sentences 
in which the subject pronoun has been omitted, such as: 


Used to be ten shillings to fifteen shillings a ton (Passage 5a) 
— just walked out without saying anything (Passage 5b) 


These parallel the use of elisions or elliptical forms such as we'll, you're, 
don’t, can’t and haven't. They are due to the phonetical weakening of an 
unstressed part of the sentence. More significant structurally, however, 
are the partial sentences, such as: 


Dreadful lack of planning (Passage 5a) 
No warning (Passage 5a) 
Just a little bit (Passage 5c) 


Such sentences are constantly occurring in unpremeditated speech and 
they cannot be altogether written off as examples of phonetical weakening. 
Indeed, they are indicative of the whole nature of unpremeditated speech. 
In this form of speech without the controlling influence of deliberate 
thought there is a great tendency to jump quickly from one aspect of a 


8 The opening portion of the second passage is another example of this phenomenon, 


——— 


nay 


subject to the next® with little endeavour to round any particular part off 

or to tie it in neatly with the next. In the bustle of talk the delicate means 

of the language are always likely to be submerged. So quickly are the. 
speaker's thoughts moving that frequently he omits to provide even a 

complete though short sentence, and consequently all that the hearer often 

receives is an absolute minimum of words necessary to convey the idea. 

At the same time, it cannot be concluded that all unpremeditated speech 
is but a conglomeration of short, staccato and partial sentences. The third 
passage (5c) to some extent dispels any such conclusion, and indeed there 
is a gradual change from an unswerving use of the short sentence in the 
first passage to the more elaborate in the third. It should be realised, 
however, that in this case there is possibly the controlling influence of a 
set subject.° The short sentence, nevertheless, still holds prime place, and 
the expansion into larger sentences involving more than one clause is never 
really intricate nor predominant. 

While short sentences are not necessarily a fault and while some of the 
finest stylistic effects have been achieved through the deliberate use of the 
short sentence, there is in unpremeditated speech a most noticeable absence 
in any great number of the more elaborate and suggestive sentence patterns 
with their use of clauses and phrases, the modifying and enriching layers 
of structure. Unpremeditated speech is marked by its failure to expand 
into the larger grammatical units and, although the cause may lie in its 
spontaneous nature, its practice would seem to show a lack of appreciation 
of the finer elements in the structure of the language for the purposes 
of communication. 

The third passage contains another interesting feature of unpremeditated 
speech: repetition. In this passage a slight variation is introduced, but the 
principle is unaltered : 


Don’t worry about it if it drops its leaves ..... 
If it drops its leaves don’t worry. 


The repetition is more obvious in the following extracts : 

5d. That's my pick here this year. She’s got a nice blade on her too. That's my pick 
here this year. 

5e. She'll do it for you. She's real nice. She'll do it for you. 

5f. Just ask him the price that’s all. He'll tell you. Probably he'll try to sell it to 
you. Just ask him the price. 


‘This feature is a constantly recurring one in unpremeditated speech and 
is again indicative of the nature of the speech act, which in many cases 
is almost an uninhibited flow of words with no control or thought for 


economy or style. 


® And even at times from one subject to the next. 
10 It is the speech of a sales assistant in a florist shop and, no doubt, the girl would 


have discussed the topic several times before. 
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These features of short and partial sentences, of elliptical forms and 
of repetition are all the more prevalent in everyday unpremeditated speech 
which is not of a consecutive nature. Here the interpolations and inter- 
ruptions of listeners and the fact that such conversation is so often the 
rapid give-and-take between all the persons concerned discourage 
expansions and more elaborate sentence patterns. It is in this type of 
unpremeditated speech where so much of the conversation is carried along, 
and the information conveyed, by questions and answers, that the truncated 
sentence appears so frequently and to good advantage. It is here, too, 
that brief oral ‘sounds’ occur to replace words and sentences, as in: 


6. (X) You're late . 
(Y) M-m : 
(X) You're late : 
(Y) Yes f 
(X) Do you see Nan 
(Y) No : 
(X) Weather’s changeable 
(Y) M-m 


No doubt a major contributing cause of this paucity of structural devices in 
unpremeditated speech is the nature of the subject matter, which often 
does not encourage or warrant any finer treatment and essays into more 
richly communicative elaborations. 

Because all the above examples of unpremeditated speech have been 
drawn from The Oral Vocabulary of the Australian Worker it must not 
be assumed that these characteristics occur in the unpremeditated speech 
only of the less educated speaker. Even within the restrictions of the 
courtroom, the speech of learned judges and of gentlemen well versed 
and experienced in forensic matters will betray precisely the same features, 
especially in periods of more rapid interchange, as for example: 


7. (Barrister) Have you gone there as just a visitor to the premises? — I have 
called there, yes. 
And had a meal there? — Yes, 


On many occasions — I would say on several occasions, perhaps 
half a dozen ? 


What is that — Perhaps half a dozen occasions, perhaps less. 


(Commissioner) Over the period of years, less than half a dozen would not be many 
occasions. — No. I did not agree that it was many occasions, 


Six or less, roughly — Yes, six or less. 


In uniform or not? — No, I never had a meal there in uniform. 


However, in quieter moments and in passages of connected speech, 
although spontaneous, there is far less tendency on the part of the more 
educated speaker to use to the same degree the connectives, to be so 
repetitive, and to restrict himself so entirely to the short, staccato sentences. 
Even in the moments of rapid conversation there are frequently traces 
of a consciousness of the potentialities of the language. 
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In premeditated speech the movement away from repetition, unsatisfactory 
linking of clauses, and unrelenting short sentences reaches its culmination 
in the utterances of the educated speaker. This is fully exemplified in 
the following speech: 


8a. When one has recited the bare bones of that most imposing record, it is still left to 
_ say that from time to time he wrote books of a variety of kinds that have attracted 
the attention of honorable members, from the first of his works that I remember 
reading, The Case for Labour — which I still think was a magnificent piece of 
controversial English of the highest possible kind and the most formidable case in 
the political field that has ever been presented in writing in this country — right up 
to the time when, in a rather reminiscent mood, he produced such books as Crusts and 
Crusades, which will never equal his own story as told by his own word of mouth. 
I have always believed that the greatest biography of Billy Hughes would have been 
one spoken by himself, in the right mood, in the right company, with all the lovely 
qualities that it possessed. But, short of that, we must take his writings. In Crusts 
and Crusades in particular, in one or two chapters I felt almost that I heard the man 
himself speaking. 


When I found early this morning that it would be necessary to say something about 
our late most distinguished friend and colleague, I was a little comforted to remember, 
as I am sure all honorable members are, that literally only a few days ago, while he 
was with us, we did honour to him in this House. I think I have had occasion to say 
on other occasions that, as a race, we have something of a passion for epitaphs and 
tombstones. It will always comfort me to know that, while he was with us and 
in possession of all his own breezy, witty and devastating characteristics, we sat 
down to dinner with him to honour him on his birthday and spoke about him all of us, 
from our hearts. I know, as do honorable members generally, that that was an 
occasion of immense comfort and immense satisfaction to him. So the first thing I 
have in mind is that I am glad that we had a chance to say things about him while 
he was alive. 


The striking difference in this passage of premeditated speech from 
those of unpremeditated speech above™ is the greater use that is made 
of the facilities of the language within the scope of one sentence. This, 
in turn, leads to a greater expansion of the sentences, but it is an expansion 
not only in sheer number of words, but also in thought content. Constantly 
in the premeditated sentences are constructions of modification being 
introduced to make the communication more ample and more subtle, 
and to bring to it delicate nuances of meaning. There is no longer the 
enumeration of the basic thoughts alone, as occurs in passage 5a, and 
time is taken to dwell on each thought and to draw out its complexities 
and implications to the full. In the first sentences in each of the para- 
graphs quoted, for instance, we find several layers of structure being 
deftly introduced to tie the thoughts together more intimately and to give 
a more complete picture. Such, for example, is the value of the clauses 
as I am sure all members are, and while he was with us in the second 
paragraph. Of greater power is the use of similar features in the first 
paragraph: the relative clause which I still think was a magnificent piece of 
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controversial English of the highest possible kind, and the phrase in a 
rather reminiscent mood. It is not that they are essential for the central 
idea to be communicated, for they are interpolations and could have been 
expressed through a series of short independent sentences. But their effect 
would have been different. The speaker, by calling upon the various 
resources and possibilities of the language, has woven together his separate 
thoughts and has shown their right relationships. The dependent clauses 
just considered, for instance, do not warrant being given the pre-eminence 
and weight that being expressed by themselves as independent sentences 
would give them. They are really subsidiary, asides, modifiers that are 
added to enrich the main idea. 

This does not mean that all premeditated speech consists of elaborate 
sentences, and that the short sentence is never used. There is already 
‘proof to the contrary in the passage under review, for example, But, short 
of that, we must take his writings, and earlier in the same speech, there 
occurred a whole series of such short sentences, used with telling effect: 


8b. His career outside this House was just as varied and just as remarkable. He was 
one of the founders of the Australian Labour Party. He was general secretary of the 
Sydney Wharf Labourers Union for over twenty years. He was indeed, a pioneer 
in the modern trade union movement. He was president of the Waterside Workers 
Federation until 1917, after having helped to establish that union sixteen years 
before. He was president of the Transport Workers Federation. 


In essential character there is little difference between this passage with 
its short sentences and the first and second passage (5e) exemplifying 
unpremeditated speech. The sentences are of the same uninvolved, 
unadorned, single clause character. It will be noticed, however, that 
connectives on this occasion have not been used merely to string the 
words together, and the sentences have been left, as they logically are, 
completely independent units to match the nature of the thoughts they 
contain. Premeditated speech does not avoid the simple sentence, but at the 
same time it does not overlook the wider range of devices in the language 
and uses them regularly where the occasion requires. In unpremeditated 
speech this expansion is likely to occur only occasionally. 

The difference between the two modes of speech, then, is one of 
expressive quality, not of basic structural dissimilarity. The formal 
characteristics of the sentence have not changed despite the nature of the 
speech act. New sentences have been made but not new sentence types. 
The difference that can be sensed between the two lies not in the basic 
structure but in the use of the devices that make up that structure. In 
premeditated speech these devices are brought into play in greater number, 
width and range. It is a more conscious form of speech and the speaker 
is more aware of the interaction and qualifications of his ideas. His speech 
consequently must seek out these devices to reflect this interaction and to 
give due weight to these qualifications. The result is something beyond 
plain communication, something akin to an individual style. This is the 
core of the difference, that in premeditated speech we come in touch not 
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only with a more vital communication but also with a sense of style. 
In unpremeditated speech so much of the concern is the communication 
of some piece of information and so many attendant factors militate 
against much thought being given to the mode of expression that it is 
generally very difficult to gain any feeling of an individual style. 

While on this matter of the difference between premeditated and 
unpremeditated speech, it will be observed that Passage 6 stands at one 
extreme and Passage 8a at the other, and that perhaps in educational 
qualifications the speakers are also at extremes.’ But this divergence 
in education does not gainsay the conclusion that the essential difference 
between the two types of speech is one of expressive quality, nor does it 
mean that education is the major contributing factor in this difference. 
Of course, the difference between educated and uneducated speech is 
of the same nature, but the difference is the same in part if not in whole 
whether the educated and uneducated speech that are being compared 
are both premeditated or both unpremeditated. Consequently, the more 
significant distinction to be solved structurally is the one between 
premeditated speech and unpremeditated speech. The major cause of the 
difference is the different nature of the speech act, its spontaneity and lack 
of time in unpremeditated speech, and a more thoughtful approach in 
premeditated speech. In both types, and especially in premeditated speech, 
the speech of the less educated speaker will be more primitive and more 


elemental than that of the educated speaker, because he lacks the necessary 


training and background. Nevertheless his speech will show precisely the 
same difference as the educated speaker's in moving from unpremeditated 
to premeditated, namely the finer interweaving of parts of the subject 
matter through a more subtle and more prolonged use of the devices of 
the language. 

While we can readily sense this difference in speech, the evidence of 
the examples in the opening pages of this paper still compel recognition 
that in the major points of structure the two types are the same. The 
essential matters, the direction of the action and the nature of the 
communication, and even most of the secondary matters, such as number, 
tense, mood, modification, with the few exceptions considered above*™, 
are expressed through the functioning of the same devices. In short, 
there is a common core to which all speakers adhere. Both forms of speech 
make use of the device of word-order to separate the subject and object 
relations, and both call upon the same contrastive arrangements of subject 
and verb to distinguish the different types of sentence. Even in the 
variety of sentence patterns the unpremeditated speech equalled the 
premeditated. The ramifications of word-order for the internal workings 
of the sentence, moreover, could for the most part be just as effectively 


12 Certainly there is a wide divergence in their educational background. 
13 Pp, 145-6. These exceptions or variations could to some extent be regarded not so 
much as differences but as gradual changes in convention. 


displayed from unpremeditated speech as from the more thoughtful and 


deliberate speech act, although the examples were more sparse. In the 


use of the other devices, too, the two forms of speech are similarly alike. 
Number, simple past tense, the concept of the genitive and the comparative 
find their expression in both through the same inflectional media. In like 
manner the structural words are used in the same way to bring words or 
groups of words together, or to express some grammatical concept in 
relation to a single word; and there is no apparent difference in either in 
the use of intonation. The nature of the difference lies in the extraneous 
matters of time and thought. As the speaker meditates on what he is 
about to say, so will he call to a greater extent upon the resources of the 
language. 


Ashfield, N.S.W., RosertT D. EAGLESON. 
Australia. 


The Study of American English’ 


‘lhe study of American English on anything like a firm scholarly basis 
began only about thirty years ago with the publication of G. P. Krapp’s 
English Language in America and H. L. Mencken's American Language, 
the editing of the Dictionary of American English by Sir William Craigie, 
and the founding of the journal American Speech by A. G. Kennedy, Kemp 
Malone, and Louise Pound. With the exception of Mencken, all of 
them were linguistic scholars of demonstrated competency and established 
reputations. The fact that they thought it worthwhile to turn from the 
main current of the English language, to work their way downstream from 
its tributary sources, to seek the broad smiling waters of present-day speech 
rather than the overhung and murky streams of Gothic, Old Norse, and 
Old and Middle English — where it took an expert fisherman to even wet 
a line — seemed significant and highly promising. Experts had deigned to 
try these waters before but only half-heartedly. Now, instead of an 
exploratory cast or two, serious fishing was to begin. 

The time too seemed propitious. Not only was there a great boom 
underway in America with a soaring stock-market, a surge of industry, 
fatter pay-envelopes, and other manifestations of material success buoying 
up the hope and pride of her people in all walks of life, but something less 
raw and crass was being achieved also and was demanding recognition as 
well as expression. Symbolic figures which the past had evoked — the 


* A lecture given first at Heidelberg, where Professor Flasdieck kindly invited me to 
speak, and later during the spring of 1956 at other German and Austrian universities. 
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lowly Indian, treacherous or noble as the story-line demanded, the intrepid 
frontiersman in his coonskin cap, the dauntless railsplitting pioneer, the 
whooping cowboy with his blazing six-shooter, the banjo-strumming darky, 
the gracious mistress of the magnolia scented plantation mansion, the captain 
of industry building a new empire or robbing the public — were necessarily 
giving way to new ones more truly symbolic of the current realities. 

For this purpose the American idiom too needed refurbishing. Writers 
had hitherto employed it mainly for comic effect, evolving fictional dialects 
that bore only a faint resemblance to any actual speech. Even where 
the intent was only to amuse, this was no longer satisfactory. Besides, 
it was felt that what was truly distinctive of American speech ought to 
be good for something more than a laugh. 

Hence when our scholars turned their attention to the language of 
America, attempting to trace its origin and development, to record its 
vocabulary, and to describe its usage — all in minutely accurate detail — 
they were responding not only to the challenge of the pervasive modern 
scientific spirit but also to the spirit of the times in the land. Their 
undertaking satisfied something more than a purely academic need and 
accordingly met with more popular success than usually greets scholarly 
work. 

Furthermore, they invited and were joined by many enthusiastic amateurs 
who, though lacking technical training, set about their investigations with 
zeal. This too seemed promising, for there was certainly much in the 
study of American English that the layman could competently do and his 
interest seemed bound to have a vitalizing effect. 

The promise of the early twenties has, I feel, not been fulfilled. I do 
not mean to suggest that nothing has come of it, for this would be untrue, 
nor to lament that much remains to be done, for this is not lamentable 
at all. I mean rather that the enthusiasm for it has noticeably dimmed. 
When I entered college there was a lively interest in American English, 
and this interest was being cultivated as well as fed. New courses in it 
were being added to the curriculum, some of them unnecessary perhaps, 
but all of them designed to delve rather deeply into one phase or the other 
of our national speech. The student response was gratifying, for they 
enrolled in sizeable numbers and pursued the study with enthusiasm. 
This flourishing condition has not persisted. Among our students today 
there is little real concern about any aspect of American English. 

Some of this waning interest is due to a good thing — the disappearance of 
the anti-British feeling which unquestionably inspired some of the popular 
interest in American English. Much of Mencken's work, the title of 
which — The American Language — alone is revealing, is taken up with the 
silly demonstration that American is as good as if not better than British 
English. Most of the Anglophobia that existed in America in the early 
twenties was confined to our less reputable journalists and political 
demagogues but some of it existed in academic circles. Happily, little of 


it remains. 
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Some of the waning interest is due to a less fortunate circumstance. 
Our students today are turning from the study of language to literature, 
particularly the more contemporary. Even those working for a Ph.D. are 
no longer regularly required to have a firm grounding in the historical 
development of English and its related tongues. The result is a 
diminishing concern about all linguistic matters, near as well as remote 
to their professional needs. This trend, I regret to observe, is not 
confined to America. 

Outside of America, it may be pertinent to note also that, in comparison 
with the remarkable interest taken in our literature, interest in our language 
is negligible — extending chiefly to such obvious and trifling matters as slang 
terms, which succeed almost too well in capturing popular fancy, and 
certain features of pronunciation, which succeed less well in this regard. 

I appreciate the fact that where English is taught as a second language 
it is convenient if not essential to adopt some standard of pronunciation, 
and since Received Standard is used in the most readily available textbooks 
and since this particular variety of British English has considerable 
prestige both in England and on the Continent it is probably the best choice 
— even though it has the serious defect of not being as immediately 
intelligible nor as easily learned as some other varieties of English that treat 
sounds and syllables with more respect. Gratifyingly, in this regard it 
seems to be undergoing some measure of reform. 

I am not venturing the brash suggestion that Received Standard should 
be replaced by American English in Continental schools. But I should 
like to voice the modest hope that American pronunciation might eventually 
come to be regarded as at least tolerable. Visiting Europe again after an 
interval of almost twenty years, I have been struck by our success in 
inducing an appreciation for such features as our culture as jazz, blue 
jeans, and coca-cola. I am chagrined by our failure to promote any 
general appreciation of our speech. In one or two instances, in fact, I 
have sensed that American English is regarded as an inferior dialect, 
decidedly odd if not uncouth, though probably a cut or two above Pidgin 
English. 

My purpose, however, is not to wave the American flag, linguistically 
or otherwise, but to report candidly on the status of the study of American 
English. Candor has compelled me to say that the results to date have 
not been as spectacular as I and others of my vintage had once hoped. 

One reason is amateurism, the very thing that earlier had seemed so 
promising. In all fields of human endeavor, amateurism can serve a 
good purpose — though I hasten to add that I have no desire at all to see a 
layman, no matter how eager and enthusiastic he may be, fooling around with 
atomic energy. In most fields, the layman recognizes his limitations, but 
not in linguistics, for whoever speaks a language feels fully qualified to 
speak about it. The damage he can do in linguistics, while not so 
catastrophic to be sure as in nuclear physics, may nevertheless be 
considerable. 
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In American English there are many kinds of investigations — some 
of which I shall mention later — that the amateur might well undertake, 
but there are others which he should not attempt at all. An awareness of 
this simple distinction could prevent much of the wasted effort observable 
in the pages of American Speech, Dialect Notes, and its successor Publica- 
tions of the American Dialect Society. Laymen are prone to venture in 
where they should obviously fear to tread — particularly the realms of 
pronunciation and grammar — and when they do the results are commonly 
worse than worthless. 

The bungling hand of the amateur has seriously marred the study of 
American English from its very beginning in the colonial period. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the bulk of what purported to be a 
serious consideration of the subject was devoted to the petty and protracted 
quarrel between those who on the one hand were championing whatever 
was thought new and admirable in American English and on the other 
were denying the claim or viewing it with contempt. Except perhaps as 
an amusing instance of human folly exhibiting how men and even nations 
can bicker almost endlessly over trivialities, this British-American feud 
seems in retrospect utterly absurd. That it lingers on even yet on both 
sides of the Atlantic is regrettable. The course of this long, futile debate 
is more than adequately reported by Mencken, who instead of helping 
to bank the dying fire joyously piled on more fuel. 

Mencken was a newspaper man, and though an excellent one and a 
keen critic and one of our best prose writers as well, had no real linguistic 
training. His three-volume work The American Language betrays this, 
for it has basic defects. Yet it is thoroughly entertaining and contains a vast 
amount of detailed information, much of it merely amusing and bizarre but 
much of it of solid worth. It is the best general account of American 
English we have — a better work than Krapp’s in almost all respects save 
phonology. 

Krapp's English Language in America is more conventional in its 
approach and more tempered in its judgments, for Krapp was thoroughly 
trained in linguistic discipline. If he lacked Mencken's flair for writing, 
he also lacked his guirks and prejudices. A two-volume work, it is none 
the less, even in its most substantial parts, woefully thin. 

A satisfactory history of American English is much to be desired, but 
the time for it is not yet ripe. What must precede it is far more spade 
work than has so far been done. A particularly crying need is for the 
systematic examination of our manuscript resources containing precisely 
the kind of writing that is most revealing, for it is in letters, diaries, records, 
accounts, and the like written by all sorts of people unmotivated by literary 
ambitions that the everyday language is most faithfully reflected. The 
value of such evidence has been demonstrated, notably by H. C. Wyld in 
his History of Modern Colloquial English, but it has never been fully 
exploited. It can provide answers to a number of questions about the 
new forces at work on the language during the last three or four centuries. 
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The task is an enormous one, for the unprinted material is almost boundless. 


Little of it has even been glanced at by language historians, who have 
confined their attention almost exclusively to printed material. Having 
recently completed a study of some of the wealth of this manuscript 
material, I can testify to its difficulty and fascination. 

Some of the necessary spade work requires little if any technical 
competence. Let me cite an instance or two where this is true. Largely 
as a result of the admirable publications of the English Place Name 
Society, we in America have become aware that the names of our towns, 
rivers, mountains, etc. deserve attention too. Many, probably most, of 
them are of such recent date that they pose no problems at all. To 
discover who bestowed them and when and why is simply a matter of 
asking one of the early settlers still living in the community. The 
erudition, linguistic and otherwise, required for the task in the British Isles 
and on the Continent would be largely wasted on it in America. 

A similar instance is afforded by our personal names, where the problem 
is seldom one of origin or derivation but mainly of determining the naming 
patterns in vogue at a given time and place and tracing the changes they 
have undergone. And for this, about all that is needed is patience. The 
danger is that the amateur investigator will grow weary of so humdrum a 
task, and instead of gathering all the data will select, and hence of course 
evagyerate, only the amusing or odd. This is true of most of our studies 
of Negro names. In the gamut of Negro names, present as well as past, 
there are some strange specimens to be sure, but I doubt that it contains 
more outlandish ones than can be found among whites or that the proportion 
of eccentric ones is any greater. 

Negro speech merits far more serious study than it has had, and miscon- 
ceptions about its origin, influence, and prevailing characteristics need 
correction. This is a job particularly suited to Negro investigators, for 
there is a tendency — how widespread I do not know — for Negroes to 
use a somewhat different speech among themselves than among whites. 
Unfortunately there is a dearth of negroes with linguistic training. The 
only one I know is Dr. Lorenzo Turner, who has made a thorough study 
of the Gullah dialect, an exceptional type of speech found along the 
southeastern seaboard of the U.S. Unfortunately too, among educated 
Negroes there are few who take any interest in the speech of their race. 
Several years ago when I thaught a course in a Negro college, I suggested 
to the students, all of whom were specializing in English, that they could 
make a useful contribution if they would undertake a study of some facet 
or other of Negro speech. Not one responded. They preferred instead 
to work on Shakespeare, Wordsworth, or T. S. Eliot, where their 
contribution, I need hardly add, was worthless. 

This attitude of the Negroes is understandable enough in view of the 
inferior position they have hitherto occupied. That a similar attitude 
should prevail among other racial or linguistic groups in America is more 
surprising. Yet that it does, seems evident in the fact that among our 
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immigrants and their descendants there has been no great effort to preserve 
their original language and little interest in ascertaining the extent and 
nature of its influence on American English. Among such groups the 
acquiring of a new language and the abandoning of the old deserves 
careful study not so much perhaps for the light to be shed on the linguistic 
process itself as for the insight it can give into the peculiar social 
and psychological stresses the process has involved in America. The 
only study of immigrant language I know where these factors are duly 
considered is Einar Haugen’s thorough work The Norwegian Language 
in America. Most of our studies of immigrant language are quite 
superficial, inspired by nostalgia for the homeland or mistaken patriotism 
for the new and inclined to exaggerate grossly the broken English spoken 
by the first and second generation of newcomers. Their newly aquired 
English reflects some of their native speech habits, but, after a generation 
or two, these are regularly lost. Foreign influence on American English 
has been very slight. Even the number of loan words it has contributed 
is small. Contrary to the general impression, it has played an insignificant 
part in the creation of our American dialects. 

We have three main dialects, variously named in the past but now usually 
referred to as Northern, Southern, and Midland. They have their origin 
in the dialectal diversity of the British Isles, but their development is 
strictly American. That is to say, instead of British dialects transplanted 
intact, they are American plants, the results of so much cross-breeding 
that the original strains are hardly detectable. The failure to realize this 
has meant the waste of much scholarly travail designed to demonstrate 
that one or the other of our dialects is directly traceable to some particular 
dialect of Britain. The dialectal relationship of the two lands needs 
further analysis, to be sure, but this cannot be profitably pursued until 
the dialects of England, Scotland, and Ireland are more adequately 
described — a job which fortunately seems now underway. 

In America, during the optimistic period I mentioned, we formulated 
rather grandiose plans for a Linguistic Atlas of the USA and Canada. 
To date only the results for New England have been completely published. 
The New England Atlas, while in a sense a model of dialectology, has 
the defect of being well nigh unintelligible to the uninitiated and too 
expensive for the scholar to buy. When complete, as some day the 
American Atlas doubtless will be, it will provide a meticulous delineation of 
the geographical speech differences that obtained in the first half of 
this century. 

At the present time these differences are being rapidly obliterated by 
our easy means of travel and communication. The time, I suppose, is not 
far distant when all of us Americans will speak alike and possibly the 
English too, for the cinema, wireless, and television are linking us more 
intimately and inexorably than we commonly realize. Heaven knows 
what the ultimate future has in store for the whole world linguistically. 

In the meantime, while we Americans still retain some of our regional 
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speech differences, it behooves us to proceed apace with our long projected 
dialect dictionary. For years I have attended committee meetings on the 
project and I cannot honestly say that it is any further along than it 
was over twenty years ago. This is another endeavor where the interested 
layman might well play a useful part provided he is properly directed. 
Our scholars most keenly interested in dialectology have been loath to 
trust him but they seem now to be swinging around to the view that 
without his aid the dictionary will never get done. 

I suggested earlier that work in phonology and grammar might well 
be left up to the trained scholar entirely. In America scholarly 
investigation in these realms during the last two or three decades has 
taken two rather distinct roads — the new one being charted by our 
structural linguists and the old one familiar to linguists everywhere. So far 
as American English specifically is concerned, there is not much to report 
along either. Of conventional studies I might merely mention Kenyon’s 
American Pronunciation and Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
of American English, which deal clearly and competently with their subject. 
I know of no work on American grammar using the more conventional 
approach that merits mention here except Fries’s American English 
Grammar. Though more restricted in scope than the title suggests, it 
treats some matters of usage (notably shall and will and who and whom) 
thoroughly. 

The work of our structural linguists is of more interest in its theoretical 
aspects than in its practical achievements in American English grammar. 
Fries’s Structure of English attempts to apply some of the new theory 
to the analysis of American spoken usage, but in doing so probably raises 
more questions than it settles. Its influence however promises to be 
considerable, for others are following his lead in trying to show that the 
structural approach can be both practically useful and generally intelligible. 

Among European scholars the publications of our structuralists seem thus 
far to have attracted no great attention and even less admiration. Granted 
that the structuralists have been too doctrinaire and that they have 
expressed themselves exceedingly badly — faults which I think are being 
slowly remedied — the fact remains that the method of language study 
which they are exploring is proving stimulating certainly and about some 
matters enlightening. 

If the serious study of American English has suffered because of 
amateurism, let me at this point add that it has suffered too because of 
what might be called over-professionalism. By this I mean that structural 
linguistics has so much occupied the attention of our American language 
scholars during the last two or three decades that they either have not 
had time or inclination to work on American English or where they have 
done so have so thoroughly imbued it with rigorous methodology and 
formidable jargon that their work is incomprehensible to the layman. 
This is unfortunate, for regardless of where the blame lies, the fact remains 
that when the scholar is concerned with matters no more abstruse or 
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removed from the reality of the workaday world than our everyday 
speech, the layman seems entitled to share in whatever worthwhile 
discoveries are being made. 

I come finally to the aspect of American English that is probably the 
most significant, has certainly aroused the most comment, and presumably 
has been the most adequately investigated — its vocabulary. Rightly or 
wrongly, we Americans are blamed for or lay claim to an enormous addition 
to the English stock of words — fifty thousand, according to M. M. 
Mathews, editor of the recently published Dnctionary of Americanisms. 
Impressive as this figure may be, the really impressive thing is not how 
extensively we have added to the vocabulary but how little we have altered 
it in any essential way. The great majority of Americanisms are quite 
unextraordinary — simple terms filling simple needs. Our native flora 
and fauna, our peculiar governmental, social, and economic institutions, 
and our phenomenal industrial development have inevitably called forth 
new terms, few of which are really superfluous or grotesque. 

Nor have we added much that is particular fanciful. Too much has 
been made of the American flair for verbal creativity. Certainly the 
average American has none of it. He lives and dies speaking his mother 
tongue, never consciously striving to add a jot or tittle to it. Like the 
average man everywhere he is linguistically a dyed-in-the-wool conservative, 
leaving the task of verbal creation to his betters — our poets and the 
wits who write our newspaper columns and sports pages. Among these 
have been a few with the gift, but their numbers are slim and their 
productivity slight. The proverbial wit of the Yankee, his delight in 
picturesque speech, his talent for amusing exaggeration as well as laconic 
understatement, in no way matches up to the verbal playfulness of the 
Elizabethans. Compared with them we Americans are, I fear, very 


dull dogs. 
Mathews’s dictionary — as well as Craigie’s, with which it largely 
overlaps — is a compilation of Americanisms, not an evaluation of them. 


This is a task which I should think might well appeal to a young European 
student, for it is certainly feasible and necessary. What Americanisms are 
really like awaits careful analysis. What I have said about them represents 
no more than a subjective opinion. 

Both Mathews’s and Craigie’s dictionaries are concerned with the words 
that have found a fairly secure place in the language. Neither pays much 
heed to the more ephemeral and less serious part of our vocabulary. Nor 
shall I. At one time I found American slang engrossingly interesting, and 
I kept well abreast of all that was being written about it. I must confess 
this is no longer true, for in my professional reading now the items on 
slang are neglected entirely or perused with weary resignation to the fact 
that they add precious little to what has already been said about its nature 
and contain surprisingly few examples of really new slang terms. 

Slang is of course not the only ephemeral aspect of our vocabulary 
that attracts attention. The argot of the criminals and of those who live 
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on the fringes of the underworld — miserably in honky-tonks and tent 
shows and glamorously, I suppose, in cafe-society — is being investigated, 
but with results of more interest to the sociologist than the linguist. 

The jargon of trade and industry is constantly producing new terms, 
many of them short-lived but some being forced into popular usage by 
the frantic efforts of advertisement writers or finding their way there 
naturally as technology reaches further into our daily lives. It is 
particularly the technological terms that merit earnest consideration today. 
In the first place, they are posing a serious problem for dictionary editors. 
In such a work as Webster's unabridged, which aims at a complete record 
of all words in general use but which for practical reasons cannot very 
well be much larger than it is, the question of how to keep up with this 
ever expanding technical terminology is becoming acute. The eventual 
solution will evidently be to include only the more generally current terms, 
relegating the rest to specialized dictionaries for each separate industry 
or profession. The current trend toward such dictionaries, however 
necessary they may be, is reaching rather disconcerting proportions. 

In the second place, the enormous growth of technical language is 
beginning to put a serious strain on ordinary communication, for in all 
walks of life we are becoming increasingly addicted to the use of words 
that are really not intelligible. All of us are talking like whales rather 
than little fishes —- whales spouting forth a torrent of polysyllabics that 
wuuld have left Dr. Johnson aghast. In this we Americans are not unique. 
The whole civilized world seems to be indulging in the craze as recklessly 
as we. 

If the study of American English has not proceeded at the merry clip 
it promised to thirty years ago, if there are gaps in our knowledge about 
it that need filling and misconceptions about it that need correcting, if we 
all — amateurs and scholars alike — have been remiss about it, there has 
nevertheless, as I have tried to suggest in this very general survey, been 
some good progress. I think today we in America, who are most intimately 
concerned, as well as Europeans, who can view it with the calmer detach- 
ments of outsiders, realize that American English, whether regarded 
narrowly from the linguist’s point of view, who must collect the minutiae 
and try to determine what they signify, or more broadly as the daily medium 
of expression of a nation whose current impact on the rest of the world 
is far from insignificant, merits more thought and further work. 


University of North Carolina. Norman E, ELiason. 
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The Literature of the United States. By Marcus CunLiFFE, 


Lecturer in American Studies at Manchester University. 384 pp. 
Penguin Books 1954. Pelican Book A289. 3s. 6d. 


It is a joy to come across such a fascinating book, which puts its subject- 
matter in a nutshell before the reader without any detriment to its value. 
The author, who from 1947 to 1949 studied at Yale University on a 
Commonwealth Fellowship and has been a lecturer in American Studies at 
Manchester University since then, has put his time over there to excellent 
use. While similar books surveying a large field in a cheap edition for 
the benefit of the general reader are apt to give only hazy sketches not 
very much use to either the student of the subject or the general public, 
this book agreeably surprises the reader by its carefully worked out 
vignettes in which the author does justice to all the authors selected and 
dealt with at some length, taking into account the latest research and 
condensing its results, so that he can be relied upon to give the gist of 
the matter. He modestly speaks of his book as having been designed 
merely as an introduction to American literature, but if we take it at that 
it must be called an excellent general introduction to the main themes and 
figures of the American literary scene, from colonial times to the present 
day. It is not intended as a textbook or work of reference. Literature is 
to some extent treated as an expression of American character and 
experience, 

To meet the difficulties of a small book on a large topic, the author 
has concentrated on a few authors, while ‘uneasily aware that they are 
not the only pebbles on the beach’. Felicitous phrasing like this, also 
displayed in the text, is one of the attractions of this highly personal and 
original little book. “They have been chosen’, he continues, ‘as the 
largest and/or most representative pebbles, with the result that others — 
Thomas Jefferson, Philip Freneau, William Cullen Bryant, John G. Whittier, 
Upton Sinclair, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Ellen Glasgow, and Conrad 
Aiken, to name only a few — are virtually or entirely ignored.’ However, 
his selection of authors ‘has been fairly conventional, and so has the 
relative space allotted them, according to the current fashions in American 
literary history.’ 

One can hardly quarrel with the author's selections and reasoning, 
considering the very large field surveyed in such brief space. Still it 
might be questioned whether the author was well advised in restricting 
Fiction since World War I, one of the glories of modern American 
literature, practically to nine writers whose works appeared chiefly in the 
twenties and thirties, representing in other words an evaluation prevalent 
in those decades. Contemporary literature proper, i.e. the large crop 
of excellent novels which have appeared since then, are relegated to a 
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brief concluding chapter and summarily dismissed. But the reader will 
probably be much more interested in just those recent productions, through 
the maze of which he will look for a reliable guide. And what a galaxy of 
recent novelists have thus been relegated to a minor position or practically 
disregarded! We hear nothing at all of J. P. Marquand (not such a 
recent writer after all), John Hersey, Frederic Prokosch, Calder 
Willingham, Djuna Barnes, Wallace Stegner, Robie Macauley, William 
Goyen, Donald Windham, Howard Fast, to give only a few names, while 
about a dozen others, whose work is now well known, are just mentioned: 
Erskine Caldwell, J. Gould Cozzens, R. P. Warren, Norman Mailer, James 
Jones, Irwin Shaw, Carson McCullers, Truman Capote, Lionel Trilling, 
Gore Vidal, Paul Bowles, Frederick Buechner, Mary McCarthy, Saul 
Bellow.* 

One might, besides, question whether the author's inclusion of Sherwood 
Anderson, Thomas Wolfe, James T. Farrell and John Steinbeck (the 
first two of whom have been dead for some time) among the ‘nine 
worthies’ is justified. Anderson is today considered a minor writer at best; 
parturiunt montes — Thomas Wolfe, whose later change-over to social 
awareness is not mentioned, was hopelessly overrated in his day. Both 
Farrell and Steinbeck seem practically ‘has-beens’ today, whose work has 
deteriorated more and more. The only two writers selected in this 
chapter whose stature has not been diminished but grown, and grown to 
the dimension of great writers of the twentieth century with a world- 
wide reputation, are Faulkner and Hemingway. The three remaining 
figures selected by the author are Sinclair Lewis, Scott Fitzgerald and 
John Dos Passos. It might be added in passing that the evaluation of 
Sinclair Lewis (who seems to be at present in a trough of depreciation) 
as having ‘made the novel a branch of superior journalism’ has been 
rejected by eminent critics, who still adhere to the view that his best work 
will survive. 

It may be said, of course, that it is easy to find fault with any evaluation 
of contemporary authors or of those recently dead. But I should like to 
single out the case of Eugene O'Neill, the greatest tragedian since the 
days of Shakespeare (Liideke), who is treated too harshly by the author. 
I agree with his verdict about Mourning Becomes Electra being ‘fine melo- 
drama’, but it is not his masterpiece, pace the critics. The author seems 
to rely too much on the thundering condemnatory article of the Times 
Literary Supplement, entitled ‘Counsels of Despair’ (10.4.1948). He is 
delighted on the other hand with T. S. Eliot’s plays (as he is incidentally 
with Thornton Wilder's, of whose Heaven My Destination, 1934, he 
by the way says: ‘One would like to see more novels of this type’) 


1 No wonder that the idea may be formed that there is no such thing as a novel of the 
forties andjor fifttes: vide Papajewski's remark about the ‘literarische Erschépfung der 
vierziger Jahre, die bis heute noch nicht véllig abgeklungen ist’. To him the “greatest 
achievement of America in the realm of the novel was confined to the relatively small 
period of the twenties and thirties’ (Anglia 1955, p. 503). 
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I for one prefer to side with professor Schiicking’s characterization of 
T. S. Eliot (in his recent review of L. M. Price, English Literature in 
Germany): ‘ungliickliche Stiicke mit ihrer Mischung von Banalitét und 
verschrobenem Tiefsinn’ (it is time someone should speak out). 

I may be permitted a few more strictures, which are not put forward in 
order to denigrate the excellent work done by the author, directed as some 
of them are at the trend of the times rather, the ‘current fashions’ in 
American literary history mentioned by the author, by which he seems at 
times to be unduly influenced. In my opinion both Jonathan Edwards and 
Benjamin Franklin come in for a little less than their due in the two opening 
chapters. (Incidentally D. H. Lawrence seems to me to be not exactly an 
authority on Franklin.) Washington Irving unfortunately still labours under 
the unfavourable criticisms (‘Addison and water’), levelled at his work 
by the great critics of the early nineteenth century (vide Times Literary 
Supplement, 21.3.1936, on the occasion of the publication of the standard 
biography by Stanley T. Williams). Since the author comments: ‘the 
present reader is more likely to agree with Irving’s critics than with his 
admirers’, I for one should be inclined to side with his admirers and quote 
the verdict of the Literary History of the United States (1948): ‘we are 
inclined to forget how powerfully he influenced his time ...’ (p. 622). 

_ After the author has vented his opinion about Emerson: ‘For us the rapture 
has gone’, the ‘still small voice’ makes him continue: ‘One must beware of 
condemning him too roundly.’ He is right in warning his audience, for 
the figure of Emerson, who ‘looked a millennium ahead’ (H. S. Canby), 
will re-emerge sooner or later as the most representative American man 
of letters. 

Again, Hawthorne seems to me to be a little too superficially evaluated 
in the light of the latest critical fad of ‘key-words’; ‘emblem, symbol, moral, 
type, image’ are called favourite words of his. 

In the case of Whitman he too readily accepts the accusation of homo- 
sexuality. ‘There is not one particle of evidence that he was actively 
homosexual’ (H. S. Canby, in Literary History of the U.S.; he also insists 
that ‘of his absolute merits it may be too soon for definite judgment’). 
Again and again modern poets have stressed Whitman's importance. 
Randall Jarrell has recently called Whitman ‘a poet of the greatest and 
oddest delicacy and originality and sensitivity, so far as words are 
concerned’ (Perspectives 2, 1953, p. 73). His endeavor was to convey 
the unexpressed, or the inexpressible except by indirect means, which we 
now recognize as a trend in modern art (H. S. Canby). The above seem 

“to me better appraisals than those given by the author, who comments 
that his work is ‘extremely uneven’. 

Sometimes the author has a curious preference for an oblique kind of 
criticism, using appraisal by juxtaposition. In the case of Mark Twain, for 
instance, he repeatedly tries to come to terms with his work by ‘likening’ 
him to E. A. Poe, even to Chaplin, just as he explains both T. S. Eliot 
and Ezra Pound by confronting them. 
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It must not go unmentioned that an additional merit of this excellent 
book consists in a fairly extensive bibliography (‘Notes on Further 
Reading’) listing the books published after 1946, since the reader who 
consults the bibliography of the Literary History of the United States 
may otherwise be unaware of them. This excellent older bibliography 
(1948) lists only a few works published after 1946 and none after 1947. 


Jena. Gustav KIRCHNER. 


Errand into the Wilderness. By Perry Mitizr. The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1956. XII + 244 pp. 8°. Price $4.75. 


Much of the thought and matter contained in these ten lectures, whose title 
has been taken from a 17th-Century New England Sermon, have gone into 
the monumental volumes of the author's now classical work on the New 
England mind, and much inevitably repeats itself in the course of these 
pages. For Professor Miller has generally left the individual ‘pieces’, 
as he prefers to call them noncommittally, in their original shape and 
binds them together into a book with connecting passages that serve as 
prologues and epilogues. The theme is, broadly, the change caused, in 
the European mentality imported by the Puritan Fathers, by its contact with 
the various situations arising of necessity in the New World, and the 
seminal beginnings of what later could be called the American mind. But 
incidentally a great deal more than that is offered, and the book is full of 
brilliant suggestions on various aspects of early American intellectual 
history. 

_ Thus, the well-known weakening of the Puritan spirit in the second 
half of the Seventeenth Century is accounted for by the fact that the 
New England experiment had lost its exemplary force for the Puritans at 
home, who now had other problems to occupy them; Hooker's exodus to the 
Connecticut Valley was more probably caused by his personal rivalry 
with Cotton than by any leanings, in his mind, toward ‘democracy’, which, 
such as it was, most plausibly arose out of the dispersal of the settlements 
over a large area and the homogeneous character of the settlers which 
permitted a more lenient application of the same principles that made 
Massachusetts a tyrannous oligarchy; in Virginia, now general regarded 
as a purely commercial undertaking, religion was, in Miller's opinion, an 
equally potent factor among the early settlers, whose mental atmosphere, 
where material gain was regarded as a perfectly valid religious motive, 
was hardly distinguishable from that of New England; for the Puritan 
State and Puritan Society rested essentially on the same fundamental 
concepts as England and the rest of Europe and could not possibly be 
democratic in the modern sense; whereas the Great Awakening of the 
1740's, of which Jonathan Edwards was the great leader, marked the 
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emotional uprising of the masses against the religious restrictions imposed 
on them by the Puritan oligarchs, Edwards himself, working on conceptions 
from Locke and without any proved knowledge of Berkeley, evolved a 
conception of the idea in which the emotions, banned by Locke, are as 
important as the intellect, and which became the basis of his philosophy 
and the main instrument of his power. 

The longest and historically the most weighty of these essays is the one on 
‘the marrow of Puritan divinity’, in which Miller traces the steps that led 
from the shape that Calvinism was in at the beginning of the 17th Century 
in England to the simplified, humanized and practical form it had taken in 
New England several generations later. Under the leadership of divines 
like William Perkins, William Ames, John Preston and Richard Sibbes, 
all of them Cambridge men, the doctrine of ‘federal theology’ was evolved 
in which the ‘covenant’ plays a conspicuous part. The original agreement 
between God and man was broken by Adam; but God made a second 
covenant, described in Genesis Ch. 17, in which He merely demands 
upright faith as a condition for salvation. Thus God, being now party 
to a contract that works both ways, is no longer so inscrutable and terrible 
as before, and man’s position with regard to Him is freer and, in a measure, 
safer. The Puritans of New England, more liberal than the original 
Calvinists, had open minds on Nature and science and developed in 
themselves the reasonableness that undermined their religious force and led 
to the uprising of the 1740's. 

It is surprising that so beautifully printed a book should contain so 
many misprints and that such a master-mind should be guilty so frequently 
of incorrect English ! 


Basel-Yale. H. Ltipexe. 


The South in American Literature 1607—1900. By Jay B. 
Husseitt. Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina, 
1954. 987 pp. $10.00. 


Jay B. Hubbell, for many years professor of English at Duke University 
and founding editor of the journal American Literature, is one of the 
distinguished scholars in the American field. He has devoted much of his 
long career to the study of southern letters, and the present monumental 
work is the result of sincere devotion. Certainly of all the analyses of 
American literature on a sectional basis, this is the most complete. The 
book provides biographical and historical information about a great many 
authors, and its bibliography of almost a hundred pages will be invaluable 
to anyone interested in the literary and cultural development of the South 
through almost three centuries. 

It must be admitted that the book has certain limitations, of which the 
author himself is quite conscious. In the first place, his terminal date rules 
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out all but token consideration of twentieth century writers (although 
Professor Hubbell does include brief comment on O. Henry, Ellen Glasgow, 
and James Branch Cabell). His decision to end the story about 1900 permits 
him to give almost undue attention to a host of minor figures, but although he 
is interested in the New South and what he calls the Divided South he is 
obliged to ignore such major spokesmen of our own time as Thomas Wolfe, 
Paul Green, and William Faulkner. His primary concern is to assess and 
record the literature of the Old South and to demonstrate how little it owed 
to the New England tradition. 

A second limitation derives from the very material the author has 
chosen to deal with. Since the literary history of the South has never 
been adequately or completely told, Professor Hubbell strove to make his 
book comprehensive and exhaustive within its temporal boundaries. In 
carrying out this purpose he has produced what is virtually a literary 
encyclopaedia even though he confessedly slighted orators, historians, and 
scientists. The host of minor writers examined here will appal the reader 
who knows Poe and possibly has heard of Simms but is unfamiliar with 
Kennedy and has forgotten that Thomas Jefferson was a native Virginian. 
Certain names like William Wirt, Nathaniel Tucker, William Maxwell, 
William J. Grayson, Robert Munford, Joseph B. Cobb, George W. Bagby, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, Innes Randolph, and Francis O. Ticknor will have 
meaning only for a specialist, and even the specialist might feel that 
Professor Hubbell is not very convincing in resuscitating these figures and 
attempting to demonstrate their importance. Moreover, the unfamiliarity 
of many of these writers requires the inclusion of considerable biographical 
detail and on occasion rather substantial quotation, all of which swells 
the book somewhat inordinately. Yet the author has not been guilty 
of any essential disproportion, as his solid chapters on Poe, Simms, Hayne, 
Lanier, Cable, and Joel Chandler Harris testify. The decision to omit 
a chapter on Lafcadio Hearn seems unfortunate when one remembers that 
Hearn is one of the few older southern writers who enjoy genuinely 
international reputations. 

Professor Hubbell’s conception of southern literature is not narrow. 
Many of the authors he considers were politicians, clergymen, and scientists 
rather than the creators of belles lettres. English or American writers 
who only visited the South enter the story. There are frequent allusions 
to Sir Walter Scott and to Thackeray, while Emerson, Lowell, and Mrs. 
Stowe receive special attention. Moreover, the author is particularly 
concerned with book and magazine publishing. He makes the 
point frequently that southern literature was handicapped because the 
South provided no market. Publishers and big-circulation magazines 
existed only in the North, and although they did not normally discriminate 
against southern contributors, it was only natural that the writing they 
published could not consistently be allowed to antagonize a northern 
audience. Richmond, Charleston, Nashville, and New Orleans, it is true, 
had sporadic literary activity, but they could not compete with New York 
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or Boston; and furthermore southern readers rather regretfully seemed to 
prefer their reading to come from Yankeeland. 

Professor Hubbell has done a creditable job in retrieving certain repu- 
tations which have unjustly declined. He has helped to rehabilitate such 
colonial writers as the historian Robert Beverley and the diarist William 
Byrd. He makes a strong case for novelists like Simms and Kennedy, 
for poets like Lanier and Hayne, for tellers of Negro folk tales like Joel 
Chandler Harris, the creator of Uncle Remus. He pays attention to the 
humor of the old Southwest, particularly as it is represented by Longstreet, 
Hooper, George W. Harris, and T. B. Thorpe, some of whose work is 
being reread today because of its influence on such writers as Faulkner. 

He is less convincing in his general admiration for southern oratory and 
poetry, much of which suffered from flamboyance and what is often called © 
Confederate rhetoric (even Faulkner is not immune here). And some- 
times, it must be admitted, he extends the label ‘southern’ beyond logical 
limits. ‘The chapter on Mark Twain, one of the least successful in the 
book, contends that Twain was essentially a southern writer probably 
because of his Virginia~Kentucky heritage and the fact that Missouri in 
Twain's youth was a slave state. Yet the ordinary American reader today 
rarely thinks of Tom Sawyer or Huckleberry Finn as essentially southern 
books, and it should not be forgotten that Hannibal, Missouri, is on the 
west bank of the Mississippi River. 

But these are minor quibbles. Professor Hubbell presents in one 
substantial volume the entire sweep of southern literature from John Smith’s 
Jamestown to Ellen Glasgow's Richmond. The author is temperate, erudite, 
lucid, and interesting. He obviously knows the books he talks about at 
first hand, and his criticism, if rarely rigorous, is always intelligent. A 
southern partisan, he is not a southern apologist who is unable to see 
provincialism and blemishes in the culture he loves. He demonstrates that 
the South had a substantial literature, even though southern readers 
themselves often neglected it, and that talent was common even if genius 
was rare. One puts down Professor Hubbell’s book with the conviction 
that the South is no longer solid even in the political sense but that it has 
been and remains surprisingly vocal. 


University of Illinois, Joun T. FLANAGAN. 
Urbana, Illinois. 


The Diary of Clara Crowninshield. A European Tour with 
Longfellow 1835—1836. Edited by ANDREW HILEN. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1956. xxxv + 303 pp. $5.00. 


Clara Crowninshield was the natural daughter of a wealthy merchant and 
ship-owner of Boston, Massachusetts, living on the fringe of ‘good society’ 
in New England on a modest but sufficient income derived from the capital 
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left her by her father. At a mature age she married a German scholar 
and specialist in engravings at Harvard and after the Civil War moved 
with husband and family to Germany, dying at Dresden at the age of 
almost 97 in 1907. In 1835 she accompanied Longfellow and his first 
wife on their journey to Europe in preparation for his professorship at 
Harvard, and returned late in 1836. 

The diary, written in a clear and simple hand, begins in London and 
runs parallel to Longfellow’s own and to the various letters and other 
documents of the time, as well as to Outre-Mer and others of the poet’s 
published works. Hence it contains practically nothing that is essentially 
new. It covers the day-by-day occurrences of a normal journey in Europe 
at that time, beginning in England and crossing, via Hamburg and Liibeck, 
to Copenhagen and Stockholm. On the way back Mrs. Longfellow, who 
had been suffering from what the diarist calls ‘the Ague’ from time to time, 
had a miscarriage at Amsterdam and died of the after-effects at Rotterdam. 
This is the most important event related; the journey up the Rhine to 
Heidelberg that followed, and the winter and summer there and at various 
points on the Rhine, as well as a few weeks in Paris in preparation for the 
return, brought no personages or events of particular interest into the 
narrative, which is of value mainly as a detailed background to Long- 
fellow’s most important experience of Scandinavia and Germany. As such 
it is interesting enough as a picture of the Germany seen by travelling 
Americans of the well-to-do class before the great industrial revolution 
of the mid-century struck it and radically changed it. We are not taken 
into Switzerland, as Clara could not join Henry (as he is often called 
by her) on his fateful excursion to the Cantons for the sake of propriety. 
His absence of two months, however, during which she was tied down at 
Heidelberg, taxed her patience and she finally called him back with a 
sharp letter. Her friendship for the young poet never, so far as the 
diary shows, broke out openly into love; it probably lacked the necessary 
encouragement on his part. The illegitimate daughter of a flamboyant 
Boston merchant could hardly compete with the rather hard-headed child 
of the wealthy and solid Appletons whom the young widower had met 
at Interlaken and again saw at Strassburg. It is remarkable that the only 
men of real note that he met on this journey were Carlyle in London 
and William Cullen Bryant on holiday with his family at Heidelberg. 
Longfellow’s career did not begin till his connection with the Appletons 


provided him with the necessary basis, and that was not till some five 
years later. 


Basel. H. Liipexe. 
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The French Face of Edgar Poe. By Patrick F. Quinn. 
Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois University Press. 1957. 
310 pp. $5.00. 


It is a well-known fact that Poe is far more appreciated in France than 
in his own country and numerous attempts to explain the phenomenon have 
been forthcoming. Among English and American critics we find several 
who affirm that Poe’s work attained to literary fame only thanks to 
Baudelaire’s translations; some have even gone so far as to deny Baudelaire 
critical acumen and. to maintain that he — as well as Poe's other great 
admirers Mallarmé and Valéry — knew far too little English to assess 
the deficiencies of the American poet. It is the merit of our author to 
have revised these ‘explanations’, many of which are incredibly superficial. 

After doing this Professor Quinn proceeds to examine the more important 
French works devoted to Edgar A. Poe, with a view to ascertaining which 
are the qualities in the American that make so strong an appeal to the 
French critics. He comes to the conclusion — already adumbrated by 
T. S. Eliot — that the French have actually discovered qualities in Poe 
which are easily overlooked by English-speaking readers. 

The main reason why Poe’s tales still have an ‘inexhaustible attraction’ 
for French readers Professor Quinn, together with C. Arnavon whom he 
quotes, attributes to the fact that ‘beneath their delirious surfaces we find 
as substratum the experience of humanity in pain’ (p. 63). 

Professor Quinn also gives a most interesting account of the various 
changes in the French conception of the American writer. In our day 
there is no longer any talk of Poe the ideologist, nor even of the poet and 
critic, and the story of Poe’s literary martyrdom, which for a long time 
won him many admirers, is now rarely re-told. To the Frenchman of 
today Edgar A. Poe is pre-eminently the teller of tales, a characteristic 
American and a man who was able in his creative work to rise above the 
vicissitudes of his life. 

The author passes on to the fascinating story of the impact of Poe’s 
work upon Baudelaire. Whereas hitherto the critics have confined 
themselves to praising Baudelaire’s gift as a translator or to pointing out 
occasional misunderstandings, Professor Quinn brings out Baudelaire’s 
great editorial skill: 


His first two volumes are the result of a thoughtfully ordered plan... He thus arranged 
the contents of Histoires Extraordinaires so that there would be a definite progression 
from the analytic and rationalistic exercises of the detective stories, through tales that 
become increasingly less plausible and realistic in spite of their studiously veracious tone, 
into a final trio which establishes the distinctive imaginative world of Poe. (p. 114). 


It is only, Professor Quinn pleads, by taking Baudelaire as our guide and 
reading the tales in a sequence the crescendo of which brings out their 
full artistic effect that we can hope to appreciate Edgar A. Poe. 

Of the quality of Baudelaire’s translations Professor Quinn writes: 
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... faithful duplicates of their English originals ... one is struck, first of all and most of 
the time by the astonishing fidelity of the French translation... There is really no 
ponderable difference between the English version and the French translation, for on the 
average the improvements that may be discerned in the latter are compensated for by 
its deficiencies. (p. 117, p. 131.) 


Professor Quinn’s judgment is also very sensible in the much disputed 
question of the American’s influence upon the French poet: 


The crucial feature (of the extent of Poe's influence on Baudelaire) is Baudelaire’s claim 
that in reading Poe he discovered himself. That claim must stand; in the light of it 
conventional considerations of influence are secondary, if not altogether irrelevant. (p. 158.) 


Professor Quinn next sets himself the task of facilitating the American 
reader's approach to Poe. To this end he suggests a re-reading of Poe's 
works, beginning with his only novel, The Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym, which is practically unknown in America although Henry James 
already recognized it as a wonderful tale. No fewer than four different 
French translations of this novel are availabie and they are continually 
re-printed. Only recently two new editions of the Baudelaire translation 
have appeared with introductions by Jules Romains and Gaston Bachelard. 
‘Through a study of this book one learns how Poe should be read’ says 
Professor Quinn (p. 200) and he comes to the conclusion that the author 
possesses the power 


to bring up to the surface of consciousness the kind of submerged emotional life that the 
intelligence prefers to ignore. It is this element in the work of Poe that Baudelaire pointed 
to when he spoke of Poe’s profundities... It is this same element that has been deeply 
felt, in however mute a way, by successive generations of readers. (p. 201.) 


With the obvious intention of attracting the American reader, whose 
interest is at present concentrated on Herman Melville, Professor Quinn 
draws a number of parallels between the works of the two authors. These 
parallels have, of course, nothing to do with ‘The French Face’. They are 
nevertheless most interesting, both in themselves and in so far as they 
represent the first attempt that has been made to point out some of the 
more striking similarities between these two great American writers. 
American criticism so far has been extremely reticent on this point — it 
almost gives the impression that Poe is not worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath as Melville. Professor Quinn writes: 


But with Poe's reputation in nearly full eclipse in this country it is time a word was 
said about the kinship between his imagination and that of Melville. (p. 207.) 


We would venture to query the assertion that Poe's reputation is ‘in nearly 
full eclipse’ in America today. A great amount of serious work on Poe 
has been done by American scholars in recent years. Source-hunting 
has given way to a method of criticism more likely to do justice to this 
great writer. The critical poll carried out forty years after Edgar A. Poe's 
death, in which according to Professor Quinn (p. 10) "Nothing by Poe was 
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voted to rank among the first ten, or the first thirty’, need not be taken too 
seriously since it would be necessary to add that at that moment Harriet 
Beecher Stowe held the first place while neither Melville nor Whitman 
appeared as luminaries above the literary horizon. Professor J. B. Hubbell’s 
article: “Who are the Best American Writers? A Study of Some Critical 
Polls Sponsored by American Magazines’! shows clearly that in the last 
years Poe has been steadily moving upwards. In the list of works to 
be recommended to UNESCO for translation into foreign languages which 
was prepared by the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association Poe holds the second place. 

We must also note that The French Face seems to lack certain important 
traits. There is never a word of the many outstanding French painters 
and artists in black and white, such as Odilon Redon, Edouard Manet, 
Gustave Doré, Alphonse Legros, Félicien Rops etc., who have illustrated 
Poe’s works, and by so doing contributed in a decisive manner to his 
acceptance by the French as one of their own. Professor Quinn is also 
silent about the characteristically French operas and ballets based on Poe’s 
works and the numerous musical compositions (among others by Debussy) 
which go back to his creations. These should at least have been 
introduced, as Jean Epstein’s film is. The author deals with the literary 
aspects only — and even within these limits he focusses his attention 
on one single poet, Baudelaire. By so doing he has failed to take into 
account Poe’s réle as an ‘inspirer of ideas’ (Camille Mauclair). Yet it is 
precisely as an ‘inspirer of ideas’ that this American writer has had so 
great an influence not only in France but also in Germany, Russia, South 
America and Spain. 

In Professor Quinn's study, as in many others, the exclusive pre-occupation 
with France has led the critic to see an important issue in the wrong 
perspective. We are given an excellent description of what the French 
admire in Edgar A. Poe but unfortunately the author, by constantly 
drawing comparisons with America, gets the whole question out of focus. 
We receive the impression that Poe is absolutely despised in America and 
admired only by some enthusiasts in France, which, after all, is not true. 
The position is rather that, as John E. Englekirk, C. P. Cambiaire and 
others have shown, Edgar A. Poe is recognized all the world over; only, 
as it happens, in England and America certain critics have belittled his 
work even as, to this day, various American critics fail to appreciate 
Herman Melville's short stories, which one of them, for instance, has 
recently described as ‘insignificant, thin, pale, unsubstantial and painfully 
concocted’ ! 

A small error may be noted in Professor Quinn's text. He assumes, — 
as many have before him — that the author of Ligeia invented the saying: 
‘There is no exquisite beauty without some strangeness in the proportions’, 
‘...a dictum’, Professor Quinn writes, ‘which Poe attributed to Lord Bacon 


1 Wiener Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, LXII, 1955, p. 80-91, 
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although no one yet has been able to discover the basis for his doing so’ 
(p. 145). Poe is certainly quoting, if only from memory. In his 43rd 
essay, On Beauty, Bacon writes: “There is no excellent beauty that hath 
not some strangeness in the proportion.’ 


Marburg/Lahn. Harro H. KUHNELT. 


Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of. Grass (1860). A Parallel 
Text, Edited with Notes and Introduction by FREDSON Bowers. 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. Ixxiv + 264 pp. Price $7.50. 


Almost immediately after the publication of the 2nd edition of Leaves of 
Grass in 1856 Whitman began preparing a 3rd edition, and part of this 
preparation was the setting up in type, and the pulling, of trial-sheets of 
the new poems as Whitman sent his Ms. to the printer, the firm of Rome 
Brothers in Brooklyn, who were his friends. The printed sheets were 
used, presumably, by Whitman for further correction and change, finally 
becoming part of the printer's copy for the book, while the original Mss. 
were kept by Rome Brothers. They were sold and changed hands several 
times, though they do not seem to have been scattered to any great extent, 
till they came into the possession of the well-known collector Clifton Waller 
Barrett, who has donated them to the Library of the University of Virginia. 

Professor Fredson Bowers, Professor of English at the University of 
Virginia, who has made a name for himself as a bibliographical scholar in 
other fields of textual research, here undertakes a parallel text of these 
papers, together with an early Ms. version taken from another collection 
of a poem later called ‘Starting from Paumanok’, and the printed text of 
the 1860 edition of Leaves of Grass. In an extensive introduction of over 
50 pp. he discusses in detail the papers of this Valentine-Barrett collection 
and the possibility of determining the order and the dates on which the 
poems were written. This introduction is a masterpiece of its kind, and 
though definitive results are not always obtainable and often enough mere 
probabilities have to take their place, we do get a valuable insight into 
Whitman's working methods and the turns his mind took during the four 
important years before the Civil War. For one thing, it is obvious that his 
lines were far from flowing spontaneously or easily from his pen! Several 
pages of facsimile covered over and over with corrections in ink and 
pencil, indicating that the changes were made at various times, bear 
out what a comparison of the papers with the publication of 1860 shows, 
and what is characteristic of the whole history of the Leaves from the 
first to the last edition, namely that Whitman incessantly tinkered at his 
poems, with, it would seem, mainly their acoustic quality rather than their 
thought in mind. It is interesting that the Calamus group was added 
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late; many of the poems of this group originally had no special reference 
to the Calamus idea, and the thought of grouping the poems at all only 
developed as the 3rd edition accumulated. The Calamus-symbol itself 
was a very late one, the original symbol being ‘Live Oak with Moss’. 
Some of the love poems were originally written about men, as is now well 
known, and the gender of the pronouns was changed, before printing, into 
the feminine. The love-poems about women were added, also before 
printing, to balance the others and to complete the program. They do 
not figure among the Mss. 

The whole publication is a very welcome contribution to ou. growing 
knowledge of the working of Whitman’s mind. 


Basel. H. Liipexe. 


Richard Hovey, Man & Craftsman. By A.titan Houston 
MacponaLp. Durham N.C.: Duke University Press. 1957. xiii + 
265 pp. Price $5.00. 


Of the two authors of the famous Songs from Vagabondia_ which 
appeared in 1895, one, the Canadian Bliss Carman, was treated to a 
monograph more than thirty years ago, while the other, Richard Hovey, 
the American, has only now been honored in a similar fashion. The book 
under review is largely a tribute, by a member of the staff of Dartmouth 
College, to one of its most eminent alumni. Allan Macdonald, who died 
at the age of fifty in 1951, taught English there for twenty-five years and 
left the manuscript of the finished book behind. It was published by the 
Duke University Press and by the College to which Hovey owed a heart- 
felt allegiance till the end of his life and where he largely found the 
inspiration for his famous Songs. Macdonald, though trained at Princeton 
and Harvard himself, recognized that, and the aegis of Dartmouth is spread 
over the pages of this well-written and well-proportioned book. 

The story it has to tell is that of a career full of promises that were 
almost never kept and aspirations never fulfilled. Born in Illinois in the 
last year of the Civil War as the son of a college professor of New England 
ancestry who had risen to be a major-general in the War and later started 
a successful practice as a lawyer in Washington, young Hovey fled to 
Dartmouth College in the mountains of New Hampshire because of the 
hay-fever to which he was subject. Gifted with a fine figure, a dark beard 
and a magnificent voice, he quickly became brilliantly popular, while his 
knack of writing verse early led him to a prolonged study of poetical 
techniques with a view to the production of important poetry himself. The 
occasional verse he was constantly called upon to write came easily 
enough, but the Poem in Dramas on the matter of King Arthur that he 
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began before he was thirty was never finished; of the nine parts only four 
were written, and even then the last consisted of fragments put together 
to make a story. For Hovey had met, in the meanwhile, lived with and 
finally married Mrs. Edmund Russell, a lady twice his age and of uncertain 
past, who possessed several children and a husband she did not live with. 
In her day Mrs. Russell was well known in Society as the American 
exponent of a French system of physical training called Delsartism, and 
under her influence Hovey’s ideas about the drama expanded to Wagnerian 
dimensions, including music and the dance as well as the ‘visual arts’. 
Several visits to England and France, besides affording a discreet refuge 
for the birth of an illegitimate son, brought Hovey in contact with 
Maeterlinck, some of whose plays he translated, and Mallarmé, who was 
extremely appreciative of Hovey’s English renderings of half a dozen of 
his sonnets; but repeated attempts to get his plays, especially Gandolfo, 
performed remained unsuccessful. His aim was to lift the poetic drama 
from the ‘closet’ and place it back on the stage, but in this aspiration he 
suffered the same fate as the rest of his contemporaries. Downright 
poverty drove him to accept the post of lecturer on English literature at 
Barnard College in New York, and when the post was abolished by the 
authorities his own end was near. He died in a hospital in New York 
hardly more than six months later. 

Professor Macdonald treats this tale of abortive aspirations, of high 
principles and ill-timed hopes, and, in the final analysis, of insufficient 
capacity for the self-appointed task with a sparing hand and a sympathetic 
understanding. He avoids the silly condescension usually meted out to 
the ‘mauve decade’ and recognizes the value of the endeavour, even when 
the deed fails to meet the test. He even sees in the undeniable virility of 
Hovey’s verse some of the experiments carried out on a large scale and 
more successfully by modern poets, and the picture we get of this would-be 
pioneer of modern literary art, though it essentially remains what it was 
before, is richer and more colorful because of Macdonald's detailed and 
large-minded treatment. 


Basel. H. Liipexe. 


The Fictional Technique of Scott Fitzgerald. By James E. 
Mixer. (International Scholars Forum, Vol. 9.) The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. ix + 116 pp. Cloth Fl. 9.50. 


With one large qualification, this is the best full length study of Scott 
Fitzgerald's fiction published so far. The symptom of qualification is the 
exclusion of everything after The Great Gatsby but the qualification itself 
involves basic critical principles. I will return to this later; let me first 
applaud the book’s manifold and considerable virtues. 
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There are, in the first place, the values of order, lucidity, readability. 
Mr. Miller's style is not graceful but it is decorous; it says what it has 
to say firmly, without pretension and with no over-reliance on jargon. 
The criticism of fiction, because of its short history, is so innocent of 
generally accepted technical terms that the critic is greatly tempted to 
coin his own. Mr. Miller’s two key-terms, ‘selection’ and ‘saturation’, 
which he derives from Henry James, are clearly explained, consistently 
applied and, within limits, obviously useful. 

On the credit side, also, are a refusal to strain facts to suit a thesis 
and a keen sense of the growth of Fitzgerald’s talent. I link the two 
because Mr. Miller’s view of Fitzgerald’s aesthetic development is in 
terms of a journey away from the novel of saturation, the ‘put-it-all-in’ 
type of novel — symbolised here by Wells and Compton Mackenzie — 
towards the novel of selection, the carefully contrived artifact, represented 
by the work of James and Conrad. The danger of this view is that the 
idea of ‘influence’ may be naively or crudely held; this danger Mr. Miller 
clearly avoids. He is modest in his claims and tactful in his handling of 
literary relationships. 

He succeeds so well in conveying the sense of growth by relating the 
novels to the short stories — this is especially valuable — and by putting 
Fitzgerald back into the literary context of his day, this by well-selected 
quotations from contemporary periodicals. (Incidentally we may note 
— amongst a good deal of silliness and evasive waffle — how good were 
some of Fitzgerald’s reviewers. The silliness and waffle are still with 
us to-day but one cannot imagine Angus Wilson, say, receiving the 
discriminating attention accorded Fitzgerald by some of his contemporaries. ) 

In many ways, then, this is a good book. It is certainly one that any 
future critic of Fitzgerald will have to consider carefully. Nevertheless, 
as a critical study it is disappointing. This, in itself, is interesting since 
the kind of failure it represents is a common one in recent criticism of 
fiction. (I suspect that Mark Schorer is here the villain of the piece.) 
What is wrong is the exclusive concern with technique, a concern related, 
perhaps, to the American fascination with know-how. It is here that 
the refusal to consider Tender Is The Night becomes symptomatic. 

Concern with technique may be informed by a deep sense of critical 
value or it may usurp the place of judgement, declare its autonomy and 
erect its own values based upon the subtlety or complexity of the technique 
displayed. To some extent Mr. Miller’s book reveals this tendency and 
where his critical values do show through, they often seem at fault. Several 
times, for instance, he takes his author far too seriously and quotes at their 
face value statements by Fitzgerald which are obviously examples of 
undergraduate brashness or mockery. Again, granted that The Camel's 
Back is no masterpiece, is not even ‘serious’, need Mr. Miller be so 
snooty about what remains a very funny story? If all Fitzgerald's bread- 
and-butter stories were so good, one wouldn't have to deplore so strongly 
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the frittering away of his talent. Or again, Mr. Miller quotes a passage 
from May Day and comments: 

‘By the use of biblical diction and phraseology and by withholding the 
specific time and the specific names of the place and the people, Fitzgerald 
suggests the universality of his theme — the general hysteria and confusion 
of values which follow war.’ 

This is surely too good to be true. A glance at the relevant passage 
shows that Fitzgerald is aiming at no more than a crude ironical effect by 
a mock-heroic inflation of diction; what is more important — and is truly 
the critic’s concern — is that the passage fails locally and flaws an other- 
wise fine story. But most revealing of Mr. Miller's position are comments 
like this: 

‘Although The Beautiful and Damned contains some remnants of the 
documentary novel, it is, technically, an advance over This Side of 
Paradise.’ 

Even though the context makes it clear what Mr. Miller means, one 
remains uneasy. What is relevant — though left unconsidered — is the 
fact that This Side of Paradise, for all its obvious crudities, has a queer 
vitality that shows The Beautiful and Damned up for the stuffed dummy 
of a novel that it is. If this is a true judgement, then in what sense does 
the dead novel -epresent a ‘technical advance’ over the live one? Can 
we, in fact, divorce technique from achievement? The question is raised 
again — or rather, left unraised — at the end of the book. Here, 
however, Mr. Miller does make what may seem to be a clear critical 
judgement. He writes: 

“Whether because of a shifting conception indicated by a long period 
of uncertainty and revision, or because of a lack of a motivating or central 
idea, or, even, because of an inability to handle or subject to unity material 
of such complexity, Fitzgerald did not achieve in Tender Is The Night 
the structural or technical perfection of The Great Gatsby.’ 

Perhaps — and yet might we not also say, for example, that The 
Dunciad, while not achieving ‘the structural or technical perfection’ of The 
Rape of the Lock, is still a far greater poem? There is an arguable case 
that Tender Is The Night is a greater novel than The Great Gatsby. 
Mr. Miller, in his string of subordinate clauses, denies this but the 
tentative list of possible causes advanced by him never amounts to a 
critical substantiation of his denial. 

Mr. Miller might answer that this, after all, is not his chosen task, that 
his interest, as his title indicates, is primarily technical. Any counter- 
argument would have to rest on a belief that technical interest should never 
be so exclusive as Mr. Miller’s. Let us allow, however, that for some 
purposes technique and achievement can be separated; it can still be 
argued that Mr. Miller’s conception of techique is too limited if he asserts 
that Tender Is The Night is insufficiently interesting to warrant detailed 
attention. 

Indeed his basic technical antithesis, selection versus saturation, useful 
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as it is, breaks down in the long run. Granted that most good modern 
novels have been ‘selective’ we must not generalize a special case into 
asserting that all selective novels are therefore superior to novels of 
saturation. We may feel that Mr. Miller is loading the dice a little when 
he opposes James and Conrad to Wells and Mackenzie. Historically 
he has to, since these were the novelists who interested Fitzgerald, but it 
is a useful critical correction to oppose the finest achievements of James 
to those ‘loose and baggy monsters’ of Tolstoy. Put thus, the virtues of 
selection — as defined by Mr. Miller — may seem less obvious. Again, 
where on these terms, could Lawrence be placed? Confronted with a 
great masterpiece, with something far above anything achieved by 
Fitzgerald, don’t these opposites fuse into some new synthesis of selection 
and saturation ? 

There is probably a close connection between the selective novel, 
dominant in this century, and the kind of technical approach exemplified 
by Mr. Miller’s book. Both have achieved much; both have similar 
limitations. ‘The selective novel has often gained in precision, concentration, 
depth; it has opened up some new areas of human experience and by its 
concern for craft has given the moral seriousness of all great art a 
concomitant aesthetic seriousness. But compare it with any of the great 
nineteenth century masterpieces and one cannot but feel a certain lack of 
vitality, a dwindling of appetite. At the same time, technical concern 
sometimes degenerates into mannerism: the style works in a human 
vacuum. This is not true of The Sound and The Fury or The Waves or 
Finnegan's Wake but are not even these dead-ends in the development 
of the novel ? 

As with creation, so with criticism. The kind of interest displayed in 
Mr. Miller's book has given us new critical weapons, has illuminated new 
areas of art, has offered the promise of analytical precision and finality. 
Yet the exclusive emphasis on the mechanics of art somehow misses its 
heart, its living core. Perhaps literature, like society, is entering a 
managerial age; at any rate, Mr. Miller's book, for all its many virtues, 
is another sign that the technician has displaced the critic. 


North Staffordshire. W. J. Harvey. 
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The Lion and the Honeycomb. Essays in Solicitude and 
Critique. By R. P. Brackmur. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1955. 
309 pp. $5.00. 


Here, under the aegis of a title drawn from Scripture and applied to a 
study of the scholarship and criticism of poetry presented in 1950, are 
drawn together seventeen essays from three decades, all previously 
published. A few appeared in two earlier collections of critical prose (The 
Expense of Greatness and The Double Agent): essays on Henry James, 
Henry Adams, Melville, T. E. Lawrence and Irving Babbitt — all essays 
of the 1930's and early 1940's. The essays from the later 1940's include 
the now-famous ‘Burden for Critics’, as well as ‘Notes on Four Categories 
in Criticism’ and ‘The Economy of the American Writer’. Those of the 
1950's: the title essay, and ‘The Politics of Human Power’, “The Artist as 
Hero: A Disconsolate Chimera’, ‘The Loose and Baggy Monsters of Henry 
James’, ‘In the Hope of Straightening Things Out’ [Eliot’s Criticism], 
‘Dante’s Ten Terms for the Treatment of the Treatise’, and ‘Between the 
Numen and the Moha: Notes toward a Theory of Literature’. (I have 
given them in the order of publication within the respective decades.) 

Blackmur’s Language as Gesture (1953) included twenty-one essays ‘in 
the craft and elucidation of modern poetry; the title essay first published 
in 1942 might with justification have been again reprinted in this volume, 
for it is essential to the structure of criticism which he has so carefully 
erected. And a reading of the two essays in Language as Gesture on ‘A 
Critic’s Job of Work’ and ‘A Feather-Bed for Critics’ must precede 
understanding of the ‘Burden for Critics’ in this volume. His scattered 
essays, we now realize, are of a piece. 

Some readers perhaps will be tempted to generalize that Blackmur has 
been moving away from the purely literary, and will perhaps cite the example 
of Matthew Arnold. The only virtue in that temptation is the propriety of 
Arnold as example, though for the wrong reasons. It is clearly not a case of 
Blackmur moving away from literary criticism (though he has here given 
fewer examples of his close textual readings) so much as it is that he has 
been increasingly concerned with ‘how morals get into literature and what 
happens to them when they get there, and with how behavior gets into 
literature and what it does to morals when it gets there’. And this he 
has managed to show us with great illumination in such different works as 
Augustine's De Musica, Eliot's Four Quartets, Stendhal’s Chartreuse and 
Mann's Faustus. Through his criticism we see the constant effort in 
literature to create new forms of order, new versions of convention, fresh 
visions — ‘new theoretic forms for the conflict, or the fusion, of the reality 
which is revelation or epiphany, never wholly known, and that other 
reality which compels behavior and is never completely manifest.’ 

The intelligence which is always ready to work on the text under 
consideration, ever eager to experience it, must be willing to work at the 
risk of failure, at the peril sometimes of assuming a burden of consciousness 
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more than it is at the moment capable of bearing. Of this risk, Blackmur 
is always aware; and he generally insists upon the provisional nature of the 
critic's job (to a degree approached only by Allen Tate) — for in the 
sense of the provisional, that which is adopted for present needs and for 
the time being, is involved also the provident, that which sees through the 
present to the future, and provides. 

That the critical act is not always a successful raid on the unknown 
must be expected: the strategy at some times is at fault, at others it is the 
logistics of the critical equipment and organization. But I find fresh 
grounding for the conviction that we have here the work of the most 
discriminating intelligence working on literature in our times, expressing 
itself in a remarkable style which, at its best, elucidates with solicitude 
and often illuminates not only the work considered but also the nature of 
literature, and us who read it. 


University of Notre Dame. R. J. ScHOECcK. 


Studi Americani, Nos 1-3. Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
Roma. 1955-57. 316, 301 and 372 pp. 


‘In the face of her many present problems, Italy cries for a really modern 
school, which is able to “evaluate critically the tradition of the past and 
the most urgent problems of the contemporary world”. In Italy, as 
everywhere. else, American studies are symbolic of this re-orientation.’ But 
efforts to encourage them are weakened by ‘the lack of material resources, 
and to an almost equal extent of natural centres. Few if any universities 
in Italy today combine American library facilities, definite and compulsory 
requirements in important American subjects, and a competent staff for 
American teaching and research.’ These words, from Professor Skard's 
American Studies in Europe (1958), take on poignancy when reading 
Studi Americani, a yearbook of critical essays whose standard and very 
presence is remarkable today in Europe let alone in Italy, and whose 
explicit aim is to provide a manifestation of the serious Italian interest 
in American literature and to encourage younger students in this field. 
Let it be said immediately that these essays suggest that already perhaps 
Professor Skard’s comment might be revised, for here is a body of 
substantial criticism hardly to be imagined without something of academic 
facilities and creative teaching. Its value probably arises from the 
contributors’ ability to get at American literature from a trained European 
point of view, and so, at best, provide a breadth of comment unusual in 
a field overwhelmed by interested Americans who frequently cannot see 
the wood for the regional, national, symbolic, ambiguous or mythical trees. 
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Each volume is held around a core of studies on one writer — Hawthorne, 
James and Melville so far. The other articles — forty-one in all — range 
widely and comprehensively from Thomas Paine, Anne Bradstreet and 
Edward Taylor, through Howells and Emily Dickinson, to Wallace 
Stevens, Santayana, the Southerners, Trilling, Saul Bellow and Kenneth 
Burke, with three essays in English in volume three. Professor Skard 
has it that most Italian criticism is still Crocean although stimulated by 
the New Criticism. Certainly the latter is apparent in Studi Americani and 
certainly for the better interpretation of American literature for Italians. 
It is not simply Crocean aestheticism reinvigorated. 

The following extracts will not do justice to these studies but may 
suggest their qualities. In volume one we have this on the sentimentality 
of Wild Palms: ‘Sentimentalismo, se si vuole. Ma nel Faulkner genuino 
come in Hemingway (si recordino le parole di Robert Jordan a Maria in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls) il sentimentalismo é cosi amaro e sfiduciato da 
essere nello stesso momento una critica di se stesso. And on A Fable 
in the same article: ‘Ma che A Fable sia un’opera di poesia lo neghiamo 


con altrettanta sicurezza: anzitutto perché essa non é fecondata dalla storia 


e non é fecondata dalla ragione. Anche le favole, per essere poesia, hanno 
bisogno di una profonda adesione al presente, di una verosimiglianza 
interiore che rispetti nello stesso tempo l’esigenza della realta, e la sveli 
sensitivamente e la illumini intellettualmente. Non c’é alcun addentellato 
alla realta, alcuna verosimiglianza nell’assurda invenzione di A Fable, in 
quella mostruoso allegoria irrazzionalistica condotta sulla falsariga della 
passione di Cristo, e non c’é neanche, beninteso, il riflesso della poesia dei 
Vangeli, i quali erano tutti nutriti di storia e di verita intellettuale.’ 

In volume two Mario Praz introduces his article on the American's idea 
of the South with, ‘La Guerra di Secessione é stata la sua legqgenda omerica’, 
and continues with some pointed remarks on Eudora Welty, Flannery 
O'Connor, ‘il Sud fiabesco di Truman Capote’ and ‘il Sud isterico di 
Tennessee Williams’ — ‘Se molta letteratura degli Stati Uniti é sotto il 
segno puritano della Nuova Inghilterra, quella del Sud si direbbe sotto il 
segno d'una Nuova Irlanda tropicale, dove la natura é@ melanconica ma 
calda e lussureggiante ... Di questa Irlanda dei Tropici Flannery O’Connor 
é una delli voci pitt originali. Nulla in lei dell’esasperazione frenetica di 
Faulkner, che adatta a personaggi spesso rudimentali il delicato movimento 
d'orologerie d’una psicologia decadente ... e tutt’e due, Faulkner e Warren, 
lontanamente imparentati col Browning dell’ Anello e il libro per questa 
tendenza che si potrebbe chiamare di psico-elefantiasi, intesa a trasfigurare 
complicandoli e liricizzandoli i dati d’una realta elementare, sovente bruta...’ 

Volume three contains an outstanding essay on Kenneth Burke, a 
general introduction to Melville which is deepened by a companion analysis 
of the style in Pierre, and a study of Fitzgerald: ‘Che Dick Diver non 
raggiunga la statura di eroe tragico, questo é anche vero se s'intende la 
tragedia nel senso “‘classico’, come genere dell’eroico. Ma non vedo come 
tale giudizio possa infirmare la validita poetica del romanzo. Nel Fitz- 
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gerald la possibilita dell’eroico é fondamentale negata: “Show me a hero 
and I will write you a tragedy”, scrivera il poeta nei suo Notebooks.’ 

In 1947 Cesare Pavese spoke for the new Italian discoverers of American 
literature and found that America ‘non era un altro paese, un nuovo inizio 
della storia, ma soltanto il gigantesco teatro dove con maggiore franchezza 
che altrove veniva recitato il dramma di tutti ... il nostro stesso dramma.’ 
Some of that vigorous emotion of the years after the brutalities of fascism 
still penetrates these far more sober studies of the late fifties. Writing 
in 1957, the American critic Leslie Fiedler believed that ‘the contemporary 
Italian interest in American literature begins with a search for documents 
to justify a revulsion, to explain an enemy; that it ends in finding a utopia 
and a cue for emulation is a splendid irony.’ But by now we have in 
Studi Americani a tone of wary excitement and criteria of decent 
scholarship combined in a most welcome contribution to our understanding 
of American literature, and it requires no excusing, patronising explanation. 


Groningen. Eric Mortram. 


Tarheel Talk, an Historical Study of the English Language 
in North Carolina to 1860. By Norman E. Exiason. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. x + 324 pp. 
$ 5.00. 


This is a very pleasant book, attractively produced and written in a 
pleasingly simple, half-conversational style, addressed to the interested 
layman as much as to the language specialist. The book is a report of 
what the author has found of linguistic interest in the manuscript material 
of the Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina. 
This material is so abundant that much of it has had to be skimmed rather 
hastily, the author tells us; one gathers that there is scope for more detailed 
work, and indeed several M.A. theses have already utilized material from 
this collection and are referred to by the author. The present book deals 
in a more general way with the material relating to North Carolina, the 
‘Tarheel State’. It starts with a sketch of the historical and social back- 
ground and an account of the nature of the material, which is very mis- 
cellaneous and consists of legal and commercial papers, plantation records, 
church records, private letters, diaries, journals, and much else. Most of 
the material is relatively late, and it is chiefly for the period 1750—1860 
that it presents a fairly coherent picture of the kind of English then in use 
in North Carolina. Even here there are limitations: the written language 
of the educated class did not differ essentially from that used in England 
in the same period, and Professor Eliason has consequently had to draw 
more heavily on the writings of the semi-literate; but he is always careful 
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to distinguish between the two levels of usage. In a chapter on Language 
Attitudes and Differences he has some interesting remarks about the 
prevailing idea of what was good English and the attitude to correctness 
of usage; ‘aside from the longing to write it correctly, there was practically 
no other interest in the English language’ (p. 87). This chapter, like the 
other initial chapters, makes easy and entertaining as well as interesting 
reading and contains copious quotations, often very amusing, from 
private papers. 

The detailed results of Professor Eliason’s study are presented in chapters 
four to six, which deal with Vocabulary, Pronunciation and Grammar. 
Most of the discussion in these chapters is based on material listed in 
two appendices, first of all some five hundred words and phrases with 
illustrative quotations, which Professor Eliason has collected because they 
supplement in one way or another the Oxford English Dictionary or 
Mathews’ Dictionary of Americanisms (DA). He has divided his words 
into groups according to whether or not they are found in one or both 
of these dictionaries. Thus for about fifty words he has noted usages 
earlier than the first DA quotation. The reviewer must confess his 
inability to see clearly some of the distinctions set up by Eliason, as for 
instance between terms ‘used in a sense not recorded in the OED’ (pp. 
139-140) and others ‘used in combinations or phrases not recorded in 
the OED or given different meaning there’ (p. 144). A more serious 
charge is that there are inaccuracies in the treatment of individual words. 
On p. 140 boot is listed among terms used in a sense not recorded in the 
OED, namely, in this particular case, the meaning ‘to reject’ as in the 
quotation (p. 261) ‘I have been pecked, ... alias booted, alias slippered’ 
(1848). But surely this is the meaning recorded in the OED Supplement 
as No. 4c ‘get rid of, dismiss’. Still, Eliason could at least plead that 
his quotation is much earlier than the firsts OED one (1902), but he cannot 
do that for the word dress. This word, too, appears in the list on p. 140, 
and the reference is to the meaning illustrated by the following quotation 
(p. 269): ‘I suppose the ladies in Salisbury dressed the church [at 
Christmas]’ (1848). But this sense is recorded in the OED as No. 8 and 
is illustrated by several early examples, such as ‘I dressed my house gayly 
against my housbandes comynge home’ (1530). The most glaring mistake 
that I have noted is over the phrase ‘keep a stiff upper lip’. Eliason lists 
this (p. 137) among terms not recorded in the DA, and he claims that his 
own quotation (1849) is three years earlier than the first OED one, which, 
he says, is from Uncle Tom’s Cabin (by a misprint the date of this book 
is given as 1856). But if Eliason had looked up the OED under lip he 
would have found a quotation from 1833, from the American author J. Neal. 
One might perhaps forgive Eliason this slip, since the OED very confusingly 
records the phrase twice, under lip and stiff, with a different set of 
quotations for each entry, but one feels less charitably disposed when one 
discovers that the phrase does in fact occur in the DA under keep, where 
the earliest quotation dates from 1815. There is thus a much stronger 
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case than Eliason imagines for regarding this phrase, which seems to 
indicate such a typically British attitude, as an Americanism. — In 
discussing the pronunciation of the word girl (p. 226) Eliason says of the 
spelling gill that it ‘seems to reflect [1], fashionable a generation ago’, and 
he then refers to Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, I, 12.63. But 
Jespersen does not mention [gil] at all; he mentions [gial], but he does 
not say it was fashionable. 

Finally a couple of queries: one wonders on what grounds Eliason 
(pp. 226-27) thinks that the name Rome had 6 in Middle English. And 
though the present reviewer cannot speak with authority on American 
usage, he has the gravest doubts about the truth of Eliason’s statement 
(p. 242) that in the phrase ‘Meg is in the family way’ the article is now 
omitted. He cannot help suspecting that something has gone wrong with 
the paragraph in which this example occurs. 

After these negative remarks the reviewer would like to emphasize once 
again the pleasure that he has derived from reading Professor Eliason’s 
book. He has derived profit as well, for it contains a great deal of 
material and information of interest to the historian of the language on 
either side of the Atlantic. It throws fresh light on the histories of a 
number of words, e.g. corduroy, and on points of English pronunciation, 
e.g. the ‘broad’ a in dance. It should interest a wide circle of readers. 


Oslo. PauL CHRISTOPHERSEN. 


Phonetik des amerikanischen Englisch. By Kurt Wrirtic. 
(Sprachwissenschaftliche Studienbiicher.) Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter. 1956. 223 pp. DM 12 (paper), 14.80 (regular binding). 


Wherever English is taught as a second language, the difference between 
American and British pronunciation is a vexing matter but one that can no 
longer be ignored altogether or dismissed with a few cursory generalizations. 
It merits serious attention, and receives it in this admirable little book. 

The general characteristics of American English are lucidly and fairly 
described (chap. 2). The discussion of speech diversity in the United 
States, social as well as geographical, is sound, though it should be noted 
that in naming and bounding the regional speech types Wittig departs 
from current American practice, for he relies on the work of Kenyon 
rather than on the more recent work of the American Linguistic Atlas 
staff. The attempt to characterize American articulation (p. 40 ff.), 
describing how it differs from that of other lands, is only partly successful, 
for articulation does not readily lend itself to good broad generalization. 
But whatever one might take exception to here is retrieved in later chapters. 
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The succinct treatment of phonetics (chap. 1), includes an explanation 
of the phonetic alphabet used (the IPA as modified by Kenyon), a 
description of the speech organs and their functioning, and a simple but 
lucid explanation of the distinction between phonetics and phonemics. 
This distinction is maintained in later chapters — as of course it should 
be — but not so as to distract from the practical aim of the book. The 
reader is clearly informed of purely phonetic differences between German 
and English and between British and American English. He is also 
informed of the phonemic system of English and its American modifications. 
It would not have been amiss, I believe, at least to mention the phonemic 
analyses of Bloch, Trager, and Smith, which differ rather radically from 
the more orthodox system Wittig employs. 

In a brief review, such as this, it must suffice to offer only a couple 
of general observations about the main chapters (3—6), which treat the 
stress, intonation, and sounds (or segmental phonemes) of American 
English. In a book of this kind, speech melody and rhythm need, and 
receive, relatively full treatment. Too much, however, is made of the 
possible misunderstanding involved. Conjectures about the origin of the 
‘Southern drawl’ or ‘American nasality’ are somewhat out of place, 
I think, and certainly add little worthwhile information. But apart from 
such minor flaws, these chapters succeed very well in bringing together a 
large amount of detailed information and in presenting it clearly, skillfully, 
and accurately. The brief appendix on place-names should either be 
omitted or expanded and corrected in later editions, which the usefulness 
and excellence of the book will, I trust, warrant. 


University of North Carolina. Norman E. ELIiAson. 


American Studies in Europe. Their History and Present 
Organization. By Sicmunp Skarp, Professor of Literature, 
especially American, University of Oslo. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1958. Vol. I. 357 pp., 
Vol. II, 363—735. 


The problem dealt with in this extensive and detailed report is not a new 
one. In E. S. XII (1930) 209-218 the present reviewer contrasted the 
small attention given to American studies in the Netherlands with the 
lively interest taken in the subject in France and Germany, observing 
that ‘the study of American literature implies the study of American 
civilization’. His concern was with ‘the status of American Studies as a 
distinct branch of scholarship’. Professor Skard has cast his net more 
widely and included in his survey the schools as well as the universities of 
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Europe. While in the earlier publication the raison d’étre of American 
studies was taken for granted, the Norwegian historian of these studies 
is at pains to relate their growth and importance to the increased prestige 
of the United States of America in the modern world, a situation which 
even its political enemies cannot ignore. Hence the prominence of 
Amerikakunde in the programmes of schools and universities, not in France 
and Western Germany only, but in Eastern Germany and the Soviet 
Union as well. 

Professor Skard has spared no effort to make his report as complete 
and reliable as possible. In his Conclusion he declares: ‘This investigation 
has been carried to its end in painstaking and sometimes boring detail. 
But if this method is justified, it is because the details form part of a 
historic process of world dimensions.’ Volume I deals with the General 
Background, and then proceeds to describe developments in the United 
Kingdom, France and Germany, devoting one chapter to each. Volume II 
contains chapters on the Smaller Western Countries (from Eire to Austria- 
Hungary’), the Scandinavian Countries, the Mediterranean Nations 
(including Turkey and Israel), Eastern Europe (Russia, The Satellites, and 
Yugoslavia). A chapter on International Organization, a Conclusion, 
Appendices, Lists of Sources and of Scholars, and an Index of Names 
complete the survey. 

There can be no doubt about the value of this well-documented report 
on the extent to which Europe has felt the need to incorporate the study 
of American civilization into its educational systems. The reader who 
does not care for the ‘painstaking and sometimes boring detail’ will almost 
certainly be interested in the description of how the historical development 
and the character of each European nation has determined its attitude 
to the country across the Atlantic. Perhaps the best way for a reviewer 
to show his appreciation is to raise one or two questions of principle. 

In his Preface the author declares that American Studies as discussed 
in this book, comprise ‘human and cultural geography, political, economic, 
social, religious, and intellectual developments, laws and _ institutions, 
language, literature, and the arts. Particular importance is attributed to 
literature. On p. 311 he quotes the statement of a German scholar that 
Amerikakunde is ‘a field of study, not a discipline’. As one reads through 
Professor Skard’s description of the ways in which this field of study is 
cultivated in various’ countries, one receives the impression, however, that 
though in some universities the main stress may be on the literature, its 
real centre lies nearer to what is known as Social Studies.? In other 
words: one wonders if the study of American literature, qua literature, 
gains much by being treated as a department of Amerikakunde. One is 


1 From 1918 on this section deals with Austria only. 

2 It may be symptomatic that the first number of the Bulletin of the recently founded 
Central Mississippi Valley American Studies Association opens with an article on “The 
American Funeral Director: Ambivalence, Ego-Protection, and Occupational Role’. 
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not sure either that Professor Skard’s chief interest in this book, in spite of 
the name of his Chair, is really in literature, especially American, as such. 
He evidently approves of American literature being given equal status 
with English literature (in the narrower sense of the word) in the 
programmes of schools and universities; but he nowhere raises the question 
of the distinctive values of American as compared with English literature. 
Furthermore, to look at the position of American literature in the whole 
area of ‘American Studies’ from another point of view: after the Second 
International Conference of American Studies held in Paris in September 
1957, referred to on p. 638, one member wrote to me: “The Paris meeting 
was quite successful, although we linguistic and literary people appeared 
to be reduced to the status of backbenchers. So at least it seemed to me.’ 
All of which points to the conclusion that, though “American Studies’ 
cannot dispense with the study of American literature, the latter would 
be acting against its own interests by regarding itself merely or mainly 
as a department of the former. On the contrary, it will have to beware 
of any encroachment on its autonomy, and to maintain its primary 
connections with the study of literature as such, and with English literature 
in particular. 

It is a pity that Professor Skard repeatedly uses the question-begging 
term ‘the American language’. We may perhaps refer him to A. H. 
Marckwardt’s recent book on American English (New York 1958), in 
which good reasons are given for rejecting both “The American Language’, 
which protests too much, and ‘The English Language in America’, which 
expresses too little. 

A fairly careful reading of the book has revealed few misprints (though 
one wonders why maitre de conférences is consistently spelled without 
the final s), hardly any inaccuracies (though the English lecturers in the 
University of Groningen are not ‘mostly visitors’), and only one or two 
serious omissions. As Professor Skard in his chapters on France and 
Germany refers to publications on American literature etc. in Etudes 
Anglaises, Anglia, etc., he might, in his chapter on the United Kingdom, 
have pointed to their almost complete absence from The Review of English 
Studies as perhaps equally significant. And why, in this connection, does 
not he mention English Studies, which for more than thirty years has 
published articles and reviews on American literature and American 


English, and on the Editorial Board of which Norway is represented by 
one of his own colleagues ? 


Groningen. R. W. Zanpbvoorr. 
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Brief Mention 


Anthology of American Verse. Selected and Edited with Notes 
by H. Liwexe. Bern: A. Francke AG. 1957. 123 pp. 5.80 S.Fr. 


The successful putting together of an anthology of three centuries of verse requires not 
only knowledge of the corpus from which examples are to be chosen but also discriminating 
taste which walks with confidence the sometimes tortuous path between what is ultimately 
(or to modern ears) excellent and what is representative. This Professor Liideke 
has done, preserving an historical as well as an aesthetic balance by devoting ten 
pages to extracts and examples from the relatively barren and _ self-consciously 
derivative colonial period, almost eighty pages to examples from the best remembered 
names of the nineteenth century, and twenty-some pages toa dozen poets of the present 
century. But no anthology pleases every critic. Some will find Eugene Field and James 
Whitcomb Riley strange bookfellows beside Ezra Pound and Marianne Moore. Others 
will miss verses by Herman Melville and Stephen Crane in the nineteenth century, by 
Wallace Stevens and William Carlos Williams in the twentieth. Ultimately, each critic 
must provide his own anthology. Until he does, this one, modestly presented by Professor 
Liideke only as a companion volume for students of his Geschichte der amerikanischen 
Literatur (1952), will do effectively well, not only in fulfilling its intended function, but 
also in providing students in the United States a salutary example of an informed and 
tasteful selection of American literary excellence which is in some respects different 
from their own. 


Columbia University. Lewis Leary. 


' Over the Carnage Rose Prophetic a Voice: The American Civil 
War in Prose and Verse. By WALT Wuitman. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by OAKLEIGH Ross BusH. Bussum, The Nether- 
lands: Paul Brand, Ltd. 164 pp. Price fl. 2.95. 


This little book takes its title from a Whitman Drum-Taps poem, and fittingly so, for it is 
restricted to a selection of the poet’s war pieces, — the ‘Drum-Taps’ as they were finally 
grouped in the authorized edition, the Lincoln poems, ‘By Blue Ontario’s Shore,’ and those 
Specimen Days prose jottings that were specifically concerned with the civil conflict. 

As the brief foreword remarks, this selection presents Whitman in focus — a focus he 
himself was proud of — and it is quite true that his powers as craftsman and journalist 
are best represented by the war period, which he felt to have illustrated and justified his 
faith in democracy. If the perturbing vision of ‘Song of Myself’ is not here, or the 
wide-ranging idealism of ‘Passage to India’, we do have the poet vividly expressing a 
réle that most profoundly satisfied him in his middle years. In a line of ‘By Blue Ontario's 
Shore’, later withdrawn, he wrote wistfully, ‘As a wheel turns on its axle, so I find my 
chants turning finally on the war.’ 

Since this paperback selection is attractively designed and printed, it seems a pity 
that it is only compiled and not actually edited, its contents being unannotated and its 
editorial apparatus borrowed. That the pieces have been made handily available is indeed 
a service, but the reader — especially the European student — should have editorial 


direction beyond the competence of scissors and paste, 


Union College, . Haroip W. BLopceTrT. 
Schenectady, New York. 
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Lectures on Some Modern Poets. By Members of the Depart- — 


ment of English, Carnegie Institute of English, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Carnegie Series in English, Number Two. Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie Press, 1955. 90 p. 


All the King’s Men: A Symposium. By Members of the 
Department of English, Carnegie Institute of English, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Carnegie Series in English, Number 
Three. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Press, 1957. 90 p. $1.00 each. 


The Lectures, five in all, delivered on the Carnegie Campus, were planned for a general 
audience and for the students of an Institute of Technology whose interests were not 
primarily in the field of literature. This is why the Editorial Committee did not intend 
the lectures as contributions to scholarship, but merely regarded them as giving members 
of the Department of English ‘the opportunity to treat of literary matters dear to their 
hearts and to put their opinions to the test of formal presentation before their colleagues’. 
Such intentions, however, do not detract much from the interest these lectures will excite 
alike in the professional and the non-professional student of modern literature. The 
subjects treated are: Hart Crane, Poet of the Machine Age (Margaret Foster Le Clair); 
Edna St. Vincent Millay (Beekman W. Cottrell); Poetic Drama in General, and Auden 
and Isherwood in Particular (E. R. Steinberg); The Use of Verse in the Drama of 
T. S. Eliot (A. F. Sochatoff); Dylan Thomas, “The Boy of Summer’ (Dorothy W. 
Goodfellow). 

The Symposium on All the King’s Men, the novel Robert Penn Warren published in 
1946 and which has become rightly famous since, is intended by the Editorial Committee 
to serve the same purposes as the lectures. It consists of a. series of seven essays 
exploring the countless and variegated strands of All the King’s Men. The novel tells the 
story of Willie Stark, a Southern politician whose career was quickly equated by many 
with the extraordinary, meteor-like career of Huey P. Long, who, from humble origins, 
rose to be Governor of Louisiana and a U.S, Senator. Long's political activities, from 
whatever angle they are judged, were capable of arousing widespread enthusiasm at the 
time and secured him a large following, until his rise to still greater power was checked 
in 1936 by a shot from a gun held by Dr, Carl Austin Weiss. Part of the success of All the 
King’s Men was no doubt due to its contemporary relevance but the universal recognition 
the novel has been accorded since fully justifies the publication of a symposium like the 
one under review. All the contributions are valuable and some, in spite of the disclaimer 
of the Editorial Committee, would make quite a good impression in scholarly journals. 
Of outstanding value seem to me the essays on “The Technique of All the King’s Men’ 
(Neal Woodruff) and on ‘Some Major Images in All the King’s Men’ (John A. Hart), 
where the methods followed are those advocated by recent trends in scholarship (see 
Engl, Stud., XXXV, 1 ff. and XXXVI, 145 ff.). Lack of space does not permit me to 
describe or analyse the essays of the Symposium further, but to show that I read them 
with real interest as well as attention the Editorial Committee cannot take it very much 
amiss if I point out two misprints: in ‘throughout’ (p. 35) and in ‘hitchhiker’ (p. 45). 

The initiative of the Carnegie Institute of Technology deserves to be followed by 
ae learned bodies, but particularly by English Institutes outside the English-speaking 
world. 


Ghent. y W. Scurickx. 
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Books Received 
1957 


Tulane Studies in English. Volume VII. Edited by A. Taytor. New Orleans: 
Tulane University. 1957. [Received 1958.] 185 pp. 


R. M.Lumiansky, Thematic Antifeminism in the Middle English Seven Sages of Rome. ~ H. Morris 
The Poetry of William Strode. — A. M. Taylor, Sights and Monsters and Gulliver's Voyage to Brobding- 
nag. — M. F. Schulz. King Lear: A Box Office Maverick among Shakespearian Tragedies on the London 
Stage, 1700-1 to 1749-50. — D. Tanfor Jr., Joseph as Hero of Joseph Andrews. — R. H. F ogle, The 
Genre of The Ancient Mariner. — J. P. Roppolo, American Premiéres of Two Shakespearian Plays in 
New Orleans. — R. P. Adams, Pure Poetry: Emily Dickinson. — D. Pizer, Herbert Spencer and the 
Genesis of Hamlin Garland’s Critical System. — J. Cohen, The Three Roles of Siegfried Sassoon. 


Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare. Edited by G. ButtoucH. Volume I: 
Early Comedies, Poems, Romeo and Juliet. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. xiii ++ 
532 pp. 45s. net. 

The Readership of the Periodical Press in Mid-Victorian Britain. By A. ELLEcarp. 
(Géteborgs Universitets Arsskrift, Vol. LXIII. 1957. 3.) Gédteborg. 40 pp. Sw. Kr. 8.—. 

Die Funktion des Ich-Erzahlers in Herman Melvilles Roman “Moby-Dick’. Von 
H. Hetmcxe. (Mainzer Amerikanistische Beitrage, Band 1.) Miinchen: Max Hueber 
Verlag, 1957. [Received 1958.] 149 pp. DM. 9.80. 

The Principles of Semantics. By S. ULLMANN. Second Edition. (Glasgow University 
Publications LXXXIV.) Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co, Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 346 pp. 
Price 35s. net. F 

Bulletin of the Central Mississippi Valley American Studies Association. Editor: Wayne 
Wheeler, Department of Sociology, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. Vol. I, Number 1, 
Fall, 1957. 22 stencilled pages. Volume I, Number 2. Spring, 1958. 25 stencilled pages. 

Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia. Decennial Extra Volume. Volume Ten, 1957. Charlottesville, Virginia, 1957. 
[Received 1958.] viii -+- 192 pp. 


1958 


_ Changing Currents in Anglo-Saxon Studies. An Inaugural Lecture by Dororny 
WuirtELock. Cambridge University Press. 32 pp. Price 3/6 net. 

An Old English Grammar. By R. Quirk and C. L. Wrenn. (Methuen’s Old English 
Library.) Second Edition. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. x + 166 pp. Price 9s. 6d. 

Altenglisches Lesebuch. Prosa. Von J. Rairu. 2. Auflage. Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag. 
viii + 128 pp. DM. 6.80. 

Cynewulf’s Elene. Edited by P. O. E. Grapon. (Methuen’s Old English Library.) 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. x + 114 pp. Price 12s. 6d. 

The Peterborough Chronicle 1070—1154. Edited from MS. Bodley Laud Misc. 636 
by Cecity CrarK. (Oxford English Monographs, Vol. V.) Ixx -+ 120 pp. Oxford 
University Press. Price 30s. net. 

Middle English Dictionary. Hans Kuratu, Editor, SHerman M. Kunn, Associate 
Editor. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. Part B.3: 765-892. 
Part. B.4: 893-1020. Price $3.00 each. 

Storia della Letterature Inglese. La Tradizione Letteraria dell’ Inghilterra Medioevale. 
Di G. Batpini. Torino: Edizioni Radio Italiana. 446 pp. 

Paston Letters. Selected and Edited with an Introduction, Notes and Glossary by 
Norman Davis. (Clarendon Medieval and Tudor Series.) Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. xxix + 165 pp. Price 12/6 net. 
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Elizabethan Literature. By HELEN Morris. (Home University Library No. 233.) 
Oxford University Press. viii + 239 pp. Price 7/6 net. 

Drammi Pre-Shakespeariani. A Cura di BENVENUTO CeLLINI. (Collana di Letterature 
Moderne IV.) Napoli: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. xii -+ 712 pp. L. 4800. 


Shakespeare Survey 11. Edited by ALLarpyce Nicott. With a Comprehensive 
General Index to Surveys 1-10, Cambridge: at the University Press. ix +- 223 pp. 
Price 27s. 6d. net. j 

Wise Fools in Shakespeare. By R. H. GotpsmitH. With an Introduction by O. J. 
CampBELL. Liverpool University Press. [First published 1955.] x + 123 pp. Price 16s. net. 

The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York (Henry The Sixth, Part. III), 1595. 
(Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles No. 11.) Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. Price 25/— net. 

Macbeth. Edited by J. D. Witson. (The Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare.) Cambridge 
University Press. 100 pp. 5/— net. 

Othello. Edited by M. R. Rintey. (The Arden Shakespeare.) Ixx + 246 pp. London: 
Methuen. Price 21s. net. 

L’Ultimo Shakespeare. Di A. Guini. (Guide di Cultura Contemporanea.) Liviana 
Editrice in Padova. 129 pp. L. 1000. 

Richard Hakluyt, Voyages & Documents. Selected with an Introduction and a 
Glossary by J. Hamppen. (The World's Classics, 562.) xxviii -+ 471 pp. Price 8/6 net. 

Tre Drammi Elizabethani. A Cura di Mario Praz. (Collana di Letterature Moderne II). 
Napoli: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. 492 pp. L. 3000.—. 
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The Wanderer’s Conscience 


More recent criticism of the Old English Wanderer has tended to 
concentrate on problems of form and structure and attempts to account 
for and reconcile the mixed pagan and Christian sentiment of the poem, 
on the figure of the peregrinus,? and the traditional themes of the elegy. 
The present essay aims at making a further contribution to all this valiant 
grappling with a difficult but rewarding poem by following up the 
Wanderer’s question, as posed by Gavin Bone, ‘why did I do that ?’, with 
‘what did I do?’4 

What indeed did he do? What sent him into exile to bemoan his lot, 
to ponder so deeply upon true heroic conduct, to look for consolation 
wherever it was offered? These questions are worth asking even if our 
answers cannot hope to prove half as much as they might be able to suggest. 
The attempt is especially worth making if our conclusions can contribute 
something valuable to the interpretation of the poem as a whole as well as 
of some of the more difficult portions of it, and to the solution of some 
of the many interesting problems still outstanding. 

We must start by assuming that the situation described in the poem is 
meant to be a real one, an assumption supported by Mrs. Gordon's 
authoritative comments on The Wanderer and The Seafarer: ‘There is 
nothing in the poems themselves to indicate that the exile’s lament is 
intended to be anything but the ‘‘real’’, or personal, theme — the sodgiedd 
— it purports to be. And it seems improbable that symbolism could be 
used at so early a stage of literary development with no explicit exposition 
of its meaning... The figure remains the melancholy exile of secular 
elegy, bemoaning his lot.’® If these assumptions are granted, and they 
are wholly warranted, then we have every right to ask whether the poet 
offers us, besides the fact of the exile, any clues as to its cause, and what 
these clues contribute to our interpretation of the whole poem. Of the 
other Old English elegies only The Husband’s Message offers a straight- 
forward explanation of the man’s exile: 


hine feehbo adreaf 
of sigebeode, (19-20) 


1 B, F. Huppé, ‘The Wanderer: Theme and Structure,’ JEGP 42, 1943, pp. S16ff.; 
S. B. Greenfield, ‘The Wanderer: A Reconsideration of Theme and Structure,’ JEGP 50, 
1951, pp. 451ff.; R. M. Lumiansky, “The Dramatic Structure of the Old English Wanderer’, 
Neophil. xxxiv, 1950, pp. 104ff. 

2 DP. Whitelock, ‘The Interpretation of The Seafarer’, Early Cultures of North-West 
Europe (H. M. Chadwick Memorial Studies, 1950), pp. 261ff. 

3 J, L. Gordon, ‘Traditional Themes in The Wanderer and The Seafarer’, RES v, 1954, 
pp. ff. 

4 G, Bone, Anglo-Saxon Poetry, n.d., p. 19. 

5 Gordon, op. cif., pp. 11-12. 
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for the Seafarer’s ‘exile’, despite lines 14ff., 56ff., cannot be taken in the © 


same sense as the Husband’s or the Wanderer’s in view of its voluntary 
nature as suggested by lines 36ff. 

A good portion of The Wanderer consists of gnomic reflections; these 
have often been remarked upon but perhaps too readily dismissed merely 
as common poetic material easily paralleled in other Old English poems. 
Dr. B. C. Williams calls the poem ‘a gnomic lyric’, in view of the quantity 
of the sententious material,® and she rightly draws attention to parallel 
passages elsewhere. One important passage in the poem, however, contains 
a thought relevant to our present enquiry, and ‘not found elsewhere in 
Anglo-Saxon gnomology’,” namely the second line in the couplet (15-16): 


ne meg werigmod wyrde widstondan 
ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman, 


‘the troubled mind cannot effect help,’ or, as Bone translates it, ‘the ruined 
heart.’ Here is not the traditional gnomic parlance, but a thought arising 
out of a situation which we have assumed to be intended to be a real one, 
and hreo is a significant word in the context. It is cognate with the noun 
meaning ‘stormy weather’ and as an adjective carries similar overtones, from 
the savage fierceness of the judge in Juliana* to the anguish of Hrothgar 
after AEschere’s death (Beowulf 2132); our Wanderer’s heart seems equally 
troubled, as indeed we are told repeatedly in the first half of the poem, but 
not only weighed down by care and dejected (modcearig, werigmod, 
earmcearig, wintercearig) but also fiercely torn by some ‘seelisches 
Gewitter’ as the word hreo suggests. 

At this point it is as well to make clear what I am driving at. I am 
suggesting that the Wanderer had every reason to be hreo because I believe 
(1) that he had made a boast, probably the customary one to fight with 
and for his lord unto death; (2) that he failed to carry this out; (3) that 
the death of his lord plus his own humiliation forced him into exile; and 
(4) that he is now carrying his guilty secret about with him, not daring 
to divulge it, torn by shame, looking for comfort where alone he can hope 
to find it, in Christian faith and the very different emphases of Christian 
ethics. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one when considering this chain of 
hypotheses is that it makes good sense both of the Wanderer’s repeated 
warning against rash boasting, and of his obvious reluctance to speak his 
mind about the trouble that besets him. The first of these two points 
takes us back into the heart of The Wanderer’s gnomic material, namely 
the striking emphasis on moderation in conduct, especially as far as 
boasting is concerned, and on the consequent virtue of keeping one’s 
word. This ethical dissertation lies at the very centre of the poem (65ff.) 


8 B.C. Williams, Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, 1914, p. 47. 
1. bid. p., 42. 
8 Line 595; the word is not glossed at all in Miss Woolf's edition of Juliana, 1955. 
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and is echoed at the end (112). The thoughts expressed in these 
passages are in no way original and for this reason they have too often 
been dismissed as irrelevant gnomic intrusions; but there is surely 
something remarkable in such concentrated preoccupation, in a passage to 
all appearances conventionally gnomic, with patience on the one hand, 
and with ‘hotheartedness’ and recklessness, and especially with hastiness 
of speech and rash boasting on the other. This is ‘gnomology’ with a 
difference: twice the speaker warns men against uttering boasts before 
they know fully how things are going to turn out. How things are liable 
to turn out the next thirty-eight lines show: loneliness, desolation, death — 
‘eall is earfodlic eordan rice — eall ... idel weorped,’ and none of the 
things that matter seem to remain. And then, at the end, a variation on 
the previous thought recurs, ‘still harping on my daughter,’ 


til bib se be his treowe gehealded... (112) 
and again there is emphasis on keeping one’s troubles to oneself, 


Ne sceal nefre his torn to rycene 
beorn of his breostum acyban... (112-13) 


and on knowing beforehand how things are going to turn out and on being 
able to manage them properly, and with courage, 


nembpe he er ba bote cunne, 
eorl mid elne gefremman. (113-14) 


The word torn is interesting here, for it goes hand in hand with hreo in its 
suggestion of violent emotions all mixed up, grief at having done something 
amiss, possibly, and impotent anger at not reckoning up the consequences 
first. All this the Wanderer seems to be bottling up within himself, and 
clearly the secret is a guilty one that requires courage to divulge: 


Nis nu cwicra nan 
be ic him modsefan minne durre 
sweotule asecgan, (9-11) 


and that it is a secret the word rune (111) further suggests, with its 
age-old association of mystery and secrecy and ‘privy counselling’. Ever 
since his lord’s death, the speaker continues, he has had to carry this 
secret about with him, ‘and so I must in chains seal my heart,’ as Bone 
so vividly renders the poet's image, and all the while he has been wandering 
about hean. This is another crucial word too often overlooked. Its more 
pedestrian meaning is ‘of low degree, poor’, generally contrasted with rich, 
whether in verse (e.g. Judith 234) or in homiletic contexts like AElfric’s 
or the Blickling homilies. But just as commonly, and especially in poetic 
contexts like that in The Wanderer, the word means ‘humiliated, humbled, 
disgraced’, with inevitable associations of shame and ignominy: Thus it is 
used of the defeated Grendel (Beowulf 1274, 2099), of Beowulf despised 


® Cf. Bosworth-Toller s.v. hean, and cognates. 
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by his own people (2183), of the humiliated ‘thirteenth man’ who started 
the dragon trouble (2408); thus also is it used of Adam found naked and 
shamed by God (Genesis 866, 879), of Satan disgraced and exiled (Christ 
and Satan 119f.), of Favius ignominiously fleeing homewards (Orosius 3, 
10.) Filled with appropriate contempt the word is hurled by Byrhtnop 
at the Vikings: 
To heanlic me binced 
pet ge mid urum sceattum to scype gangon 


unbefohtene. (Maldon 55-57) 


I have no doubt that in The Wanderer, as the context makes clear enough, 
the word hean carries the same suggestions of shame and humiliation as 
in the instances cited; the guilty secret was also a shameful one. Admittedly, 
it was a gnomic commonplace as well as an heroic virtue to ‘tie one’s 
thoughts up inside’, and one which lived on proverbially in Old English 
verse, as in 


heald hordlocan, hyge feste bind 
mid modsefan,!° 


but much gnomic material in Old English poems is not irrelevant to the 
context, as has sometimes been held, but arises out of it as easily as, say, 
the ‘swa sceal man don’ of Beowulf 1534, or many instances like it. Nor 
does this apply only to Old English literature. Hence it is proper to 
assume that the speaker in The Wanderer had good reason to keep his 
thoughts to himself and to stress the point so emphatically. 

Of the two most heinous crimes of the Germanic heroic code murder was 
one; the other was to break one’s oath." To boast of one’s own valour, 
whether past or forthcoming, is as old as the Jliad, and is a common feature 
of much early Germanic literature, but so also is the warning against the 
broken oath, the boast unfulfilled, the treow not kept, for surely the beot 
was an act of faith, an undertaking of honour as much as the formally 
plighted word. ‘I advise you not to take an oath unless you mean to keep 
it: dire Fate attends the breaking of an oath. Wretched is he who 
violates his plighted word,’ says the Sigrdrifumal (23); ‘let no man break 
his pledged word,’ says the Alvissmal (3) — else you are branded as a 
treowloga,* false to your word, fit only to be an outcast from the society 
you have betrayed. 

Anglo-Saxon poetry is full of boasts: boasts uttered rashly over the cup; 
boasts hurled at the enemy before battle to lower his morale and raise one’s 
own; youthful boasts like Beowulf’s and Breca’s, 


10 Homiletic Fragment II, 3-4 (Exeter Book). Similar advice occurs in Old Norse 
literature, e.g. Havamal str. 7, 15. 

11 Cf. Voluspa 39, and Gering's note: ‘Mord und Meineid galten den Germanen als die 
schwersten Verbrechen,’ Die Edda, p. 10. 

12 Cf. Iliad iv, 266; viii, 230ff; xx, 83ff. 

13D. E. Martin Clarke, The Havamal, 1923, pp. 93, 26. 

14° Beowulf 2847. 
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Wit bet gecwedon cnihtwesende 
and gebeotedon — weron begen ba git 
on geogodfeore ; (535-37) 


and now and again the boast not made good, the promise left unfulfilled, 
the word not kept, as when Godric and his brothers fled from the field 
of Maldon — 


as Offa said long ago, 
Many men boast mightily as they spill their mead 
Who have no pluck to perform deeds at proof,’ 15 


The comitatus boast was a common way of reaffirming one’s loyalty to 
the chief; before battle it was a reminder of favours received as well as of 
a pledge gladly given, even though not infrequently given under the 
stimulating influence of the cup. Wiglaf’s gylpcwide (Beowulf 2633ff.) 
recalls the boast not to desert the ring-giver in the hour of need, and Maldon 
is full of classic examples like this: 


He hefde deah geforbod bet he his frean gehet, 

swa he beotode er wid his beahgifan 

pet hi scoldon begen on burh ridan, 

hale to hame, odde on here crincgan 

on welstowe wundum sweltan. (289-93) 


The tradition of the comitatus boast has deep roots, and so has the 
humiliation of leaving it unfulfilled, of surviving one’s lord: ‘As for leaving 
a battle alive after your chief has fallen, that means lifelong infamy and 
shame;’ 27 and, as we have seen, in The Wanderer, too, the lord’s death 
and the exile’s shame are significantly associated in the same line (23). 
The Wanderer had every reason to feel wretched, if our surmises are 
correct, for ‘to live without honour was universally agreed among the 
heroes of old to be worse than death; that was the true defeat. “A meg 
gnornian se Se nu fram bis wigplegan wendan penced,” said Byrhtwold.’ ** 
It is quite possible also that the wistful remembrance of lines 41-44 refers, 
as Mrs Kershaw Chadwick suggests, to some comitatus ceremony, ‘some act 
of homage, such as the sword oath,’ which an exile in disgrace would 
often ponder and find increasingly depressing (cf. lines 49-50). 

Equally significant in this context, as has been hinted before, are the 
reflections on moderation, on wisdom and experience, and on truly heroic 
conduct. They all add up to the wretched ruminations of a humiliated 
man who should have known better, who has learnt by bitter experience, 
‘and who is now looking for some ray of comfort in a situation that is 
mentally depressing and physically wretched. Levin L. Schiicking, in a 


15 Maldon 198ff. translated by Gavin Bone. 

16 E.g.: Beowulf 480ff., Maldon 212ff., Genesis 2410, Fortunes of Men 51ff. 
17 Tacitus, Germania c. 14, translated by H. Mattingly, 1948. 

18 The Battle of Maldon, ed. E. V. Gordon, 1937, pp. 26-27. 

19 N. Kershaw, Angio-Saxon and Norse Poems, 1922, p. 163. 
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penetrating study of Anglo-Saxon heroic conduct,” has shown the 
instinctive Anglo-Saxon association of comitatus boasting with the striving 
for dom; it makes all the more poignant the Wanderer’s contrast between 
his own hreo hyge and the domgeorne of the next line. The elegiac 
passages of the poem gain much in both significance and pathos by 
contrasting the fighting death of warriors — modge magupegnas... 
weelsleahta worn... wyrd seo mere — with the Wanderer's own survival 
in a world which seems bare of anything except fierce hailstorms, ruined 
buildings, and a lonely sea. The belief that ‘dom bip selast’ is the burden 
of a famous passage in The Seafarer (72 ff.) as in Beowulf (1386 ff.); 
no wonder that our exile wonders why his mind ‘does not grow black’ 
when, from his dejected point of view, he looks back, again and again it 
appears, upon the heroes who did nof survive. 

What of the consolation of the last few lines? Mrs Gordon has written 
that in some of the general reflections of The Wanderer ‘we have the real 
bridge between the secular and the Christian in these poems, for it is here 
that the old poetic themes natural to secular elegy — the power of fate 
and the transience of life — receive new impetus from similar themes popular 
in Christian homily — the omnipotence of God and the mutability of the 
things of this world. But there is little that is explicitly Christian in these 
general reflections, and nothing to impair the melancholy mood essential 
to elegy. Hence the Christian admonitions which come at the end of 
these poems are in both matter and manner somewhat different from the 
earlier theme.’*4 Few, I imagine, would now wish to quarrel with this 
view, and our thesis certainly remains unaffected by whatever labels, 
whether pagan or Christian, we wish to attach to the more specifically 
elegiac sentiments of the poem whose presence is, as I have suggested 
earlier, easily enough accounted for. But more needs to be said upon the 
last few lines of The Wanderer. Lines 112-114a, quoted earlier, are 
generally considered as part of the Christian tailpiece, but this neither 
the language nor the sentiments warrant. In sentiment these lines are 
little else than echoes of thoughts previously expressed, and the diction 
employs no word with specifically or even generally Christian associations.” 
This leaves only a line and a half of unquestionably Christian sentiment : 


Wel bid bam be him are seced, 
frofre to feeder on heofonum, per us eal seo fastnung stonded, (114-15) 


in several ways an appropriate conclusion to the situation I have suggested. 
There are good reasons why an exile in such a situation should look to 


20 “Heldenstolz und Wiirde im Angelsiachsischen’, Abh. der Phil.-hist. Kl. der Sachs. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften xlii, Nr. v, 1933. 

21 Gordon, op. cif., p. 12. 

22 The word fil, generally rendered ‘good’ (Kershaw, op. cit., Gordon, Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry, Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Reader) is not a specifically Christian word. Quite often it 


means ‘good at anything, apt, capable, competent’. Bone translates ‘happy’; better still in 
this context might be ‘sensible’. 
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Christianity for comfort: it offers the troubled soul succour (frofor) and 
spiritual consolation (festnung), and it shows that the heroic road to 
fame is not the only one, for Christianity has its own paths to glory. The 
word ar is too readily stripped by the modern reader of its common non- 
Christian Anglo-Saxon associations in favour of the wholly Christian 
‘mercy’; quite as often, if not oftener, it meant what the German ‘Ehre' still 
means, ‘honour, glory, dignity’, — precisely the attribute for which a 
humiliated and disgraced outcast would be longing. In place of the heroic 
code against which the exile has offended, Christianity offers him another 
code, one in which pride is replaced by humility and boasting is vigorously 
condemned; where ar is found not in worldly warfare but in spiritual victory, 
as is so plainly promised by line 107 of The Seafarer, 


Eadig bid se be eabmod leofad: cymed him seo ar of heofonum. 


Schiicking’s analysis of the subtle distinctions in the Old English use of 
the ‘boast words’ beot and gylp bears this out further. Whereas in the 
heroic poems boasting is an ‘indryhten beaw’, the religious heroic tales 
decry it and Cynewulf omits reference to it altogether. King Alfred quite 
deliberately renders Bede’s uncomplimentary reference to the notorious 
fEpelfrib of Northumbria, ‘rex ... gloriae cupidissimus’, as ‘se gylpgeornesta 
[cyning].’7*> On the continent the Latin Waltharius and the Old Saxon 
Heliand are equally critical, so that there is every justification for 
Schiicking’s comment, ‘Stolz, Ruhmredigkeit und Ruhmsucht sind eben 
unvereinbar mit christlichem Denken.’?4 Christian teaching too stresses the 
sanctity of the pledged word, but at the same time it makes clear that the 
‘feeder on heofonum’ is less stern a taskmaster than Germanic heroic 
society, and less inexorable than ‘wyrd’. The Wanderer, as I envisage 
him on the evidence of the poem, has travelled a long way (in every 
sense) looking for a faith and a moral code that does not condemn him 
outright and irrevocably for the unfulfilled boast which sent him hean, 
‘disgraced’, into his wintry exile after his lord’s death. He has pondered 
much about life and death, about ‘hothearted’ heroism and moderation, and 
the consequences that follow upon reckless, unfulfilled boasting. The 
antithesis to heroic pride is Christian humility, and ‘meekness, humility’ 
are senses that may be legitimately attached to the word miltse in the 
‘second line of the poem,*® a virtue which the exile is ‘biding’ as much as 
he is seeking frofor and festnung, and the Christian ar that is somehow 
different from heroic dom. 

But The Wanderer is not asermon. To describe it as ‘a recognised kind 
of religious verse rather than a spontaneous outburst of feeling’”® is fully 
justified as long as it does not obscure our initial assumption that the 


23 Bede, Hist. Eccl. i, 34. 
24 Schiicking, op. cif., p. 15. 
25 Cf. Azarias 118, 146, 154; Andreas 544; Riddle 30 (a and b) 8; Bosworth-Toller, 


s.v. miltse II. 
26 M. E. Goldsmith, “The Seafarer and the Birds’, RES v, 1954, p. 225. 
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situation described is intended to be a real, not an allegorical one, and 
that the religion of the poem is not the devout assurance of a Cynewulf, 
but the manifestation of what may perhaps be described as an ethical 
compromise forced upon the exile by his own action. I do not think that 
this thesis detracts in any way from the appeal of the poem; I feel rather 
that it adds poignancy to it and a deeper meaning to Kennedy's remark: 
‘the tragic sadness of the Wanderer grows from the bitter implications 
of the broken ties of the comitatus bond.’®7 .Of course, no one would 
claim that the series of hypotheses which this paper has put forward and 
endeavoured to substantiate resolves every problem posed by The Wanderer 
or illuminates every dark passage, like the difficult “fleotendra ferd’ lines 
(50 ff.),?8 but the attempt to answer our initial question has at least shown 
that it is quite possible to relate the several strands in the poem — the 
personal, the gnomic, the elegiac, the Christian — in a way that underlines 
their essential connection and stresses the fact that, despite so much 
earlier criticism, The Wanderer is an artistic and structural whole which it 
is not beyond our powers of analysis to comprehend. 
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Damon and Pithias and Renaissance Theories 
of Tragedy 


One of the favourite theories of Renaissance defenders of poetry was that 
tragedy performed an important moral function by exposing the vices of 
tyrants and the retribution which overtakes them. In The Boke named The 
Gouernour, for instance, Sir Thomas Elyot recommends that ‘whan a man 
is comen to mature yeres, and that reason in him is confirmed with serious 
lerning and longe experience, than shall he, in redyng tragoedies, execrate 
and abhorre the intollerable life of tyrantes’.1 Sir Philip Sidney likewise 
extols ‘high and excellent Tragedy’ as a form of poetry ‘that maketh 
Kinges feare to be Tyrants, and Tyrants manifest their tirannical humors 
.... that maketh vs knowe, . 


Qui sceptra saeuus duro imperio regit, 
Timet timentes, metus in auctorem redit,2 


27 CC, W. Kennedy, The Earliest English Poetry, 1943, p. 103. 
28 On these cf. W. J. B. Owen, MLN Ixv, 1950, pp. 161 ff. 
1 The Boke named The Gouernour (1531), ed. H. H. S. Croft (London, 1880), i. 71. 


2 An Apologie for Poetrie (1595) in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smit 
(Oxford, 1904), i. 177. Ys, e . Smith 
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and when Sir John Harington is defending poetry against the charge of 
‘lewdness’, he asserts that ‘the Tragicall is meerly free from it, as 
representing onely the cruell & lawlesse proceedings of Princes mouing 
nothing but pitie or detestation.’? 

The connection between tragedy and tyranny was made even closer 
by another argument advanced by apologists for poetry during the same 
period. Delving into their knowledge of antiquity, they unearthed instances 
of tyrants having been led to regret their misdeeds or even to reform 
their lives through the influence of poets and their art. Praising tragedy 
as an incitement to virtue, Sidney notes that ‘how much it can mooue, 
Plutarch yeeldeth a notable testimonie of the abhominable Tyrant 
Alexander Pheraeus; from whose eyes a Tragedy wel made and represented, 
drewe aboundance of teares, who, without all pitty, had murthered infinite 
nombers, and some of his owne blood’.* In another passage, he reinforces 
this argument by pointing out that the poets Simonides and Pindar ‘so 
preuailed with Hiero the first, that of a Tirant they made him a iust King’.® 
Harington uses the same idea when he praises Richard Legge’s tragedy, 
Ricardus Tertius, as one which ‘would moue (I thinke) Phalaris the tyraunt, 
and terrifie all tyrannous minded men from following their foolish ambitious 
humors.....° Thomas Heywood obviously agreed with Harington for 
he borrowed his example and his comment when he referred in An Apology 
for Actors to ‘the Tragedy of Richard the third, acted in Saint Johns in 
Cambridge, so essentially, that had the tyrant Phalaris beheld his bloudy 
proceedings, it had mollified his heart, and made him relent at sight of 
his inhuman massacres’.’ With these examples to persuade him, it is not 
surprising that Heywood’s friend, Richard Perkins, prefaced An Apology 
for Actors with some verses in which he personified the tragic muse 
as follows: 


Melpomene the buskend Muse, 
That held in awe the tyrants of the world, 
And played their liues in publicke Theaters, 
Making them feare to sinne, since fearelesse I 
Prepar’d to wryte their liues in Crimson Inke, 
And act their shames in eye of all the world.8 


How a tragedy could probe the conscience of a tyrant to the quick had, 
of course, already been powerfully illustrated by the play-scene and its 
sequel in Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

The power of tragedy to reform tyrants was not only used as a defence 
of poetry but also as an argument to prove that poetry could move men 
to virtuous action more effectively than the precepts of the philosopher 


3 A Briefe Apologie of Poetrie (1591), ed. G. G. Smith, op. cit., ii. 209. 

An Apologie for Poetrie, ed. G. G. Smith, op. cif., i, 177-8. 

Tbid., i. 190. 

Op. cit., ed. G. G, Smith, ii. 210. 

An Apology for Actors (1612), ed. R. H. Perkinson (New York, 1941), p. F3e. 
Ibid., p. B2. 
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or the examples of the historian. In assessing the power of philosophy, 
the humanists of the sixteenth century studied with interest the account 
which Plutarch gives in his Life of Dion of the association of the 
philosopher Plato with the tyrants Dionysius the elder and Dionysius the 
younger of Syracuse. According to Plutarch, Plato thrice visited Syracuse, 
once with the hope of reforming the elder tyrant, twice with the hope of 
reforming his son. None of his missions was successful; in fact, says 
Plutarch, Dionysius the elder had Plato sold as a slave. Plato's failure is 
ruefully recorded by Sir Thomas Elyot in The Gouernour.® In Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia Raphael Hythlodaye refers pointedly to Plato's inability 
to turn Dionysius into a philosopher-king when he is trying to dissuade 
More from becoming counsellor to a king.*° Sidney finds the same instance 
useful when he is arguing in his Apologie for Poetrie that the poet isa 
better teacher than either the historian or the philosopher, because the 
examples of the historian do not portray good and evil so clearly as do 
those of the best poets, and because the abstract precepts of the philosopher 
do not move men to virtue so frequently as do the ‘speaking pictures’ of the 
poet. To clinch the latter argument, Sidney points out that whereas the 
poets Simonides and Pindar converted a tyrant into a good king, Plato 
‘could do so little with Dionisius, that he himselfe, of a philosopher, was 
made a slave’.™ 

The relationship between the foregoing doctrines and examples and 
Damon and Pithias, a play by Richard Edwards which was acted before 
Queen Elizabeth in 1564, at once becomes apparent when it is observed 
that the central character in the play is a tyrant named Dionysius, that the 
counsels of the moral philosopher Eubulus are no more effective in the 
play than were those of Plato in reality, and that the tyrant is converted 
to virtuous rule only by the actions of Damon and Pithias which, by a 
convenient metaphysic, are represented as a ‘tragedy’. The purpose of 
this article, therefore, is to show how comprehensively Damon and Pithias 
endorses the Renaissance critical theories outlined above (1) by providing 
a dramatic portrayal of the vices of tyranny, (2) by demonstrating the 
failure of philosophical and historical arguments to convert a bad king 
into a good one, and (3) by illustrating, albeit metaphorically, the power of 
tragedy to perform this moral function. 

(1) Edward’s portrayal of Dionysius certainly satisfies the critical 
demand for an exhibition of ‘tirannical humors’. The two major vices of 
this tyrant — susceptibility to flattery and to morbid fears of his own 
creating — were frequently dissected by sixteenth century anatomists of 
tyranny. Susceptibility to flattery, according to Erasmus, is one of the 
commonest and worst failings of tyrants. ‘Nowhere’, he writes, ‘do we 
read of a state which has been oppressed under a great tyranny in which 


® Op. cit., ed. H. H. S. Croft, ii. 177. 
10 Utopia, ed. J. R. Lumby (Cambridge, 1908), p. 49. 
11 Op. cit., ed. G. G. Smith, i. 190. 
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flatterers did not play the leading roles ....’¥ According to Plutarch’s 
Life of Dion, love of flattery was the major defect in the character of 
Dionysius the younger; his ears ‘were so fine’, we are told, ‘that they could 
not away to heare anything but flattery’? Plutarch’s descriptions seem 
to have led Edwards to attribute the same failing to his tyrant. At the 
outset of the play, Aristippus introduces himself as one who has found 
‘ae of the king more profitable than philosophy and therefore applies 
imse 


To feed the king’s humour with pleasant devices ; 
For which I am called Regius canis.14 


Plutarch’s description of the worst flatterers of Dionysius the younger 
has its counterpart in Edward's portrayal of Cariosophus. These degraded 
creatures, writes Plutarch, ‘like Siconhants and busie tale bearers would 
jet up and down the citie, and mingle among the citizens .... to know 
what every man said and did, and then goe cary it to the tyranne’.® 
Cariosophus is described in very similar terms as 


A flattering parasite; a sychophant also 
A common accuser of men; to the good an open foe. (1. 110-11) 


He illustrates the evil results of flattery when he falsely accuses Damon 
of treason and Dionysius sentences the Greek to death, When Damon 
returns to save Pithias from being executed in his place, he urges 
Dionysius to 


Abandon flatt’ring tongues, whose clacks truth never tells, (1. 1641) 


and to illustrate the conversion of the tyrant to true kingship the play 
concludes with a symbolic scene in which Eubulus beats Cariosophus, expels 
him from the court, and points the moral: 


The serpent that eats men alive — flattery — with all her brood, 
Is whipp’d away in princes’ courts, which yet did never good. (1. 1735-36) 


The conversion of Dionysius likewise purges him of his other ‘tirannical 
humor’ which is the morbid fear described in the Senecan couplet endorsed 
by Sidney as a tragic theme: 


Qui sceptra saeuus duro imperio regit, 
Timet timentes, metus in auctorem redit. (Oedipus, |. 705-6) 


To illustrate the extremities of fear which a tyrant’s cruelties bring upon 


12 Institutio Principis Christiani (1516), tr. and ed. L. K. Born as The Education of 
a Christian Prince (New York, 1936), p. 193. 

18 DPlutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, tr. Sir Thomas North, The 
Tudor Translations (London, 1896), vi. 134. 

14. Damon and Pithias in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, ed. J. Q. Adams (Cambridge 
Mass., 1924), p. 573, 1. 21-2. All ensuing references to the play are to this edition. 

15 Lives, vi 153. 
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himself, Edwards makes use of vivid examples taken from classical accounts — 


of Dionysius the elder. Morbid dread, not love of flattery, was the failing 
of this tyrant. In his Tusculan Disputations, Cicero records that because 
of his abject fear of assassination Dionysius the elder would not allow 
a barber to shave him but compelled his young daughters to perform 
this menial service, and that when they grew up he would not trust even 
them with a razor, ‘but contrived kow they might burn off the hair of his 
head and beard with red-hot nut-shells’.1®° These details are mockingly 
re-echoed by Edwards's Aristippus when he tells how Dionysius has 
turned his own daughters into 


barbers his beard to shave, | 
Not with knife or razor — for all edge-tools he fears — 
But with hot burning nutshells they singe off his hairs. 
Was there ever a man that lived in such misery ? (1. 1043-46) 


A worse instance of the suspicious fears of Dionysius the elder occurs in 
the Life of Dion, where Plutarch describes how the tyrant had his captain 
Marsyas put to death merely because that unfortunate man had dreamt 
that he had killed his master.7 In the play, Stephano’s account of the 
execution of ‘Marcia’ (1. 289-97) derives from this source and serves the 
same purpose. The fact that Edwards combined in the characterisation 


of his Dionysius the susceptibility to flattery attributed to Dionysius the - 


younger and the morbid fear attributed to Dionysius the elder is of some 
significance, for it shows that he was trying to create an epitome of 
tyrannical vices rather than a historical portrait of either of the Sicilian kings. 
Though Edwards combines various classical ideas and examples in 
order to represent Dionysius as a prototype of tyranny before his 
conversion, it is worth remarking that he accords him the obedience and 
respect which current Protestant theology claimed was due to lawfully- 
appointed kings even when they ruled tyrannically. Referring to tyrants 
of this kind, William Tyndale warns his readers that ‘Whosoever resisteth 
them, resisteth God, for they are one in the room of God: and they that 
resist receive damnation’.*S In the play, Damon asserts this doctrine 
when he rejects Cariosophus’s suggestion that Dionysius deserves to be 
assassinated : 
,. My friend, the gods forbid so cruel a thing 
‘That any man should lift up his sword against the king, 
Or seek other means by death him to prevent, 
Whom to rule on earth the mighty gods have sent. (1. 426-29) 


A corollary to this doctrine of non-resistance was the belief enunciated by 


76 The Academic Questions, Treatise de Finibus, and Tusculan Disputations ofa. Ts 


Cicero, tr. C. D. Yonge (London, 1853), p. 452. 
17 Lives, vi. 135. 


18 The Obedience of a Christian Man in Doctrinal Treatises and Introductions fo 


espe a of the Holy Scriptures, ed. for Parker Society by H. Walter (Cambridge, 
848), p. : 
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Sir Thomas Elyot and many other Protestant moralists: ‘Full truely 
writeth Solomon, The herte of the kynge is in the hande of god, and 
whiche wai so ever he willeth he shal incline it....’2® This corollary, as 
we shall see, later emerges at a crucial moment in Edwards's play. 

(2) Though Protestant theologians and moralists forbade resistance to 
divinely appointed kings, whether good or bad, they encouraged wise 
counsellors to give full and candid advice to erring monarchs, and Eubulus’s 
attempt to reform Dionysius is in keeping with their teaching. In order 
to throw this attempt into emphatic relief, Edwards makes use of a 
convention borrowed from Seneca’s tragedies, that is, a stichomythic 
argument between a tyrant and an enlightened counsellor on the subject 
of good and bad kingship according to the principles of Stoic philosophy. 
Passages of this kind occur in Thyestes (1. 204-219), and in another 
tragedy which the Elizabethans attributed to Seneca, Octavia (1. 572-92). 
Some of Edwards’s dialectics are a fairly close paraphrase®® of the 
- conventional debate in Octavia: 


Dion. A mild prince the people despiseth. 

Eub. A cruel king the people hateth. 

Dion. Let them hate me, so they fear me. 

Eub. That is not the way to live in safety. 

Dion. My sword and my power shall purchase my quietness. 

Eub. That is sooner procured by mercy and gentleness. 

Dion. Dionysius ought to be feared. 

Eub. Better for him to be well beloved. (1. 727-34) 


To the best of my knowledge, Edwards is the first English dramatist to 
use this Senecan convention in order to provide a commentary on tyranny. 
It is significant, however, that he makes his cut-and-thrust debate longer 
than any of Seneca’s, and that he adds to it two long speeches on the 
same subject by the philosopher and the tyrant respectively, thus giving a 
special salience to Eubulus’s attempt to argue Dionysius into becoming a 
philosopher-king. In his long speech, moreover, Eubulus appeals in some 
detail to the examples of history as well as the principles of ethics when 
he urges Dionysius to remember 


upon what fickle ground all tyrants do stand, 
Athens and Lacedemon can teach you, if it be rightly scann’d ; 
And not only these citizens, but who curiously seeks 
The whole histories of all the world — not only of Romans and Greeks — 
Shall well perceive of all tyrants the ruinous fall ; 
Their state uncertain, beloved of none, but hated of all. (1. 757-62) 


Neither the precepts of philosophy nor the instances of history, however, 
can cure Dionysius of his tyrannical fears and lust for blood: “This quaking 


dread’, he replies, 


19 Sir Thomas Elyot, The Doctrinal of Princes (London, 1534), Fol. 19. 
20 Noted by J. W. Cunliffe, The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy (London, 


1893), p. 57. 
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nothing but Damon's blood can stay, 
Better he die, than I to be tormented with fear alway. 
He shall die, though Eubulus consent not thereto, (1. 783-85) 


and the inability of philosophy and history to reform the tyrant is further 
emphasised when Eubulus admits his failure : 


_ Who deals with kings in matters of great weight, 
When froward will doth bear the chiefest sway, 
Must yield of force. (1. 1454-56) 


(3) Where philosophy and history fail, tragedy, according to its — 
defenders, can succeed. Edwards's desire to convey this idea is shown by 
his persistent efforts to represent the tribulations of Damon and Pithias 
as ‘a tragedy’. The source of his plot concerning their ideal friendship 
was Sir Thomas Elyot’s narrative in The Gouernour (Book ii, Chapter xi) 
of how each was willing to sacrifice himself for the other. At the outset 
of his narrative, Elyot mentions that the two friends were ‘“Pythagoriens, 
that is to say, studentes of Pythagoras lerninge’.2*- Edwards adopts this 
idea and adds to it the Pythagorean theory that ‘all the world’s a stage’ 
when Damon declares that 


ee 


Pythagoras said that this world was like a stage, ‘ 
Whereon many play their parts. (1. 348-49) 


This theory is given a particular application when the ordeal of Damon ~ 
and Pithias is continuously interpreted as ‘a tregedy’ played in the theatre — 
of the world. Stephano cursus Cariosophus as he ‘that first moved this 
tragedy’ (1. 904), Will repeats the same idea when he says of Cariosophus, 
“What tragedy hath he moved of late!’ (1. 1607), Eubulus introduces the 
key-word again when he condoles with Pithias, ‘O heavy hap hadst thou 
to play this tragedy!’ (1. 1493), and its Pythagorean significance becomes 
yet more apparent when Damon rushes in and orders Pithias to 


Give place to me; this room is mine; on this stage must I play. (1. 1589) 


The most important passage of all, however, is Dionysius’s explanation of 
his sudden conversion, in which the superiority of ‘tragedy’ to the ‘grave 
counsel’ and ‘learned persuasion’ of the philosopher-historian is explicitly 
asserted : 


My heart this rare friendship hath pierc’d to the root, 

And quenched all my fury. This sight hath brought this about, 
Which thy grave counsel, Eubulus, and learned persuasion could never do, 
(To Damon and Pithias) O noble gentlemen, the immortal gods above 
Hath made you play this tragedy, I think, for my behoof. (1. 1666-70) 


Here it is fitting to recall Elyot’s dictum: “The herte of the kynge is in the 
hande of god, and whiche wai so euer he willeth he shall incline it....’ 
Dionysius’s reference to the intervention of the ‘immortal gods’ shows how 


21 Op. cit., ed. H. H. S. Croft, ii. 131, 
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Edwards employed this doctrine to suggest that the example of Damon and 
Pithias was a tragedy of divine authorship. As an argument, his blend 
of Pythagorean and providential doctrines may seem more ingenious than 
convincing, but there is no doubting his faith in tragedy as a means of 
regenerating tyrants. - 

Though Elyot tells us that after sparing Damon and Pithias, Dionysius 
asked to be admitted to their friendship, neither he nor any classical 
narrator of this incident claims that it caused a permanent change for the 
better in the character of Dionysius the elder. Such a claim would have 
been contrary to history. Edwards, however, represents his Dionysius 
as completely regenerated. He solemnly rejects tyrannical vices and 
endorses kingly virtues: 


Tyranny, flattery, oppression, lo, here I cast away ; 
Justice, truth, love, friendship, shall be my joy, (1. 1693-94) 


and the permanence of his conversion is attested by the final episode in 
which Cariosophus is expelled and Eubulus proclaims, ‘Purged is the court 
of vice since friendship entered in’ (1. 1741). Just as Edwards subordinates 
historical facts to poetical purposes by uniting in his Dionysius the respective 
vices of Plutarch’s Dionysius the elder and Dionysius the younger, so he 
interprets the friendship of Damon and Pithias as the cause of a permanent 
change of heart in his tyrant, whereas the historians record its effect as 
nothing more than an isolated good deed on the part of Dionysius the elder. 
Edward's practice in Damon and Pithias as well as the theories illustrated 
_ in it thus. satisfies the Renaissance demand that the poet should strive to 
provide clearer examples of good and evil than the historian and more 
potent persuasions than the philosopher. 


London. Wituam A, ARMSTRONG. 


Notes and News 


John Audelay’s Carols and Music 


I pray yow, syrus, boothe moore and las, 
Syng these caroles in Cristemas. 


writes John Audelay to introduce his collection of carols in Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. MS. Douce 302. This does not imply, of course, that his carols 
are about Christmas; indeed, when his collection is compared with the carols 
in Greene’s Early English Carols*, Audelay seems to be much less interested 


1 Greene, R. L., The Early English Carols, Oxford, 1935. 
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than his contemporaries in making use of the usual Christmas topics. It is 
true that one carol on f, 28r. (Greene, No. 7A) deals directly with Christmas 
day, and this carol, headed ‘In die natalis domini’, provides material for 
the next four carols, which celebrate Saints whose festivals fall round 
about Christmas. The third stanza of this carol reads: 


Welcum be ye, Steuen and Jone, 
Welcum, children euerechone, 
Wellcum, Thomas, Marter allon ; 
Welcum, Yole, for euer and ay. 


and the carols that follow deal with St. Steven, St. John, the Holy Innocents, 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury”. A carol of the Epiphany (‘Ther is a 
babe born of a may’. f. 31r. Greene, No. 122A), a carol of the New Year 
(‘A babe is borne of hye natewre’. f. 29r. Greene, No. 117a), and three 
carols to the Virgin (‘This flour is fayre and fresche of heue’. f. 3lv. 
Greene, No. 172a; ‘Blessid mot thou be, thou berd so bryght’. f. 30r. 
Greene, No. 177; ‘Gaude Maria, Cristes moder’. ff. 3lv., 30r, Greene, 
No. 230b) might also be reckoned amongst Audelay’s ‘Christmas Carols’. 
But nearly all the rest are strongly didactic, and didacticism in Audelay’s 
sense is not such a striking feature of the fifteenth-century carol. None 
of his didactic carols, for instance, appears in any other collection, but five 
of the ones mentioned above do: 


(a) — In die natalis domini. (f. 28r.) 
Compare British Museum. MS. Sloane 2593, f. 32r. (Greene, No. 7B.) 


(b) — In die circu(m)cicionis domini. (f. 29r.) 
Compare Trinity College, Cambridge. MS. 1230 recto. (Greene, No. 117b) 
and Bodleian Library Oxford. MS. Arch, Selden B. 26, ff. 15v., 16r. 
(Greene, No. 117c) 


(c) — In die epephanie, etc. (f. 31r.) 
Compare British Muscum, MS. Sloane 2593, f. 27v. (Greene, No. 122B) 
and Balliol College, Oxford. MS. 354, f. 221v. (Greene, No. 122C) 


(d) — alia cantalena de sancta maria. (f. 3lv.) 


Compare Balliol College, Oxford. MS. 354, £. 220r. (Greene, No. 172b) 


(e) — et alia de sancta maria. (ff. 31v., 30r.) 
Compare Balliol College, Oxford MS. 354, f. 219r. (Greene, No. 230a) 


These five carols are more representative of the normal run of carols 
than Audelay’s collection as a whole. Audelay’s aim seems to be to 
reform the taste of the day rather than to illustrate it. He is consciously 
attempting to enlarge the scope of the words. He introduces more saints 
to the repertoire. For instance, his carols to St. Winifrid (f£. 26r., Greene, 
No. 314), St. Anne (f. 31r., Greene, No. 311), and St. Francis (E322: 
Greene, No. 310) are the only carols to these saints we possess. In 
including such a large amount of religious and moral counsel, Audelay is 


2 See Greene, Ibid., Nos. 97, 102, 108, 113. 
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trying to stress the high seriousness of the festival of Christmas rather than 
its joyful tidings. 

But if Audelay is consciously attempting to change the balance in the 
subject matter, he does not attempt to alter the recognised formal pattern 
of the fifteenth-century carol with its burden and stanza alternation. We 
may go further and claim that when Audelay prays the ‘syrus, bothe moore 
and less’ to ‘Syng these caroles in Cristernas’, he means it literally. Nearly 
all his carols are perfectly capable of being fitted to one of the numerous 
_ extant polyphonic settings*®. One of his carols (with a rather more complex 
stanza form than usual) does in fact possess a musical setting — ‘A babe 
is borne of hye natewre’ appears in a two-part setting in both Trinity 
College, Cambridge. MS. 1230 recto and Bodleian Library, Oxford. MS. 
Arch. Selden B. 26. ff. 15v., 16r.4 

But most of his carols are not so complicated as this. About one half 
of them fall into what might be called the standard pattern, that is, the 
burden is in the form of a rhyming couplet of four-stress lines, and each 
verse consists of four four-stress lines, the first three rhyming together 
and the fourth line — often a refrain — rhyming with the burden or 
echoing it in some way. All these carols could easily be fitted to the 
_ music of the two-part polyphonic setting of, say, ‘Exortum est in loue and 
_ lisse’ (Bodleian Library, Oxford. MS. Arch. Selden B. 26, f£. 7r, Greene, 
No. 29)°, where a line of the words represents a single phrase in the 
music. Such transfers would be legitimate enough. The music of this 
carol, it should be noted, serves different stanzas in Trinity College, 
Cambridge MS. 1230 recto (Greene, No. 21c), although the words of 
the burdens are practically the same®. We must remember also that the 
fifteenth-century composer had not the finicky approach of the modern in 
fitting his words to music — not every syllable was treated with the care 
that would be considered imperative today. 

About one third of Audelay’s carols could in a similar manner be fitted 
to the music of the well-known Deo Gracias Anglia (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford MS. Arch. Selden B. 26. f. 17v. Greene, No. 426a): 

WORDS MUSICAL SETTING? 
(Burden) Deo gracias Anglia 
Redde pro victoria. 


(Stanza 1) Owre kynge went forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chyualry : 
~ Ther God for hym wrought mervelusly ; 
Wherefore Englonde may calle and cry: 


In two parts 


In two parts, 


‘Deo gracias’. { In three parts. 


3 For transcriptions into modern notation see Stevens, J., Mediaeval Carols (Vol. IV of 
Musica Britannica), London, 1952. 

4 See Greene, Ibid., Nos. 117b, 117c. Modern transcriptions in Stevens, Ibid., Nos. 11, 27. 
5 Modern transcription in Stevens, [bid., No. 16. 

6 Modern transcription in Stevens, [bid., No. 7. 

7 Stevens, [bid., No. 8, gives a modern transcription of the music which appears in the 
alternative version in Trinity College, Cambridge. MS. 1230 recto. 
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The two- and three-part music would be quite suitable for a carol such 


as this: 


(Burden) In wele be ware ore thou be woo: 
Thenke wens thou come, wheder to goo. 


(Stanza 1) Foresake thi pride and thyn enuy, 
Thou schalt fynd hit fore the best, 
Couetyse, wrath, and lechory, 
Yif thou wilt set thi soule in rest. 


I say thee so. (MS. Douce 302, f. 27v. Greene, No. 325.) 


The different rhyme scheme of the stanza has no repercussions of course 
on the musical setting; the three-part setting of the refrain “Do gracias’ 
is elastic enough to carry the two-stress ‘I say thee so’ — or even a four- 
stress line for that matter.® 

Only two of Audelay’s carols in fact offer any real difficulty when 
an attempt is made to find extant music which might be suitable for them. 
The carol to the Virgin on ff. 3lv., 30r., with its stanza pattern of 
ababbcbc seems to betray literary rather than. musical affinities, and 
in another carol to the Virgin on f. 31v. there are slightly more oh 
patterns of burden and stanza: 


(Burden) There is a floure spr[u]ng of a tre, 
The rote thereof is callid Jesse, 
A floure of pryce ; 
Ther is non seche in paradise. 


(Stanza 1) This flour is fayre and fresche of heue; 
Hit fadis neuer bot euer is new; 
The blisful branche this flour on grew 
Was Mare myld, that bare Jhesu, 
A flour of grace ; 
Ayayns al sorow hit is solas 


eee (Greene, No. 172a) 


But these patterns are not unknown in other carols. Compare Cambridge 
University Library MS. Ee. 1. 12ff. 25r., 25v., 26r. (by James Ryman): 


(Burden) There sprunge a yerde of Jesse moore ; 
There was neuer none suche before, 
Ne non shal be: 
This yerde was Marie, virgyne fre. 


(Stanza 1) As Aaron yerde withoute moistoure 
Hath florisshed and borne a floure, 
So hath she borne oure Savyoure 
Withouten touche of dishonoure 
Of mannes sede, 


For God his self in her did brede ..... (Greene, No. 203) 


and British Museum MS. Addit. 31042, £. 110v. — ‘A Carolle for Crystyn- 
messe’, as it is headed: 


8 Compare the carols mentioned in notes 5 and 6 above. In each case the same music 
serves the fourth line of the stanza, which consists of the refrain ‘Bothe all and sum’ in the 
Trinity College MS., and an octosyllabic Latin line in the Selden MS. 
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(Burden) The Rose es the fayreste flour of alle 
That euermore wasse or euermore schall, 
The Rose of Ryse ; 


Off alle thies flourres the Rose berys pryce. 


(ist Stanza) The Rose it es the fairest flour : 
The Rose es swetteste of odoure ; 
The Rose, in care it es comforthetour ; 
The Rose, in seknes it es saluoure, 
The Rose so bryghte ; a 
In medcyns it es moste of myghte ..... (Greene, No. 427)® 


Unfortunately there is no rusical setting for any of these pieces. But it 
should be recalled that the only carol of Audelay’s set to music contains 
an even more complicated stanza than this, and since the stanza pattern 
of ‘There is a floure’ does not differ greatly from the patterns of some 
carols which are set to music, it is not unreasonable to assume that a 
contemporary musical setting for the stanza was in Audelay’s mind when 
he wrote the carol. 

The burden is more difficult to dispose of. Most burdens (with or 
without music) are in the form of rhyming couplets. Perhaps the first 
two lines are original, and the third and fourth lines are literary additions. 
The same remark might of course be applied to the fifth and sixth lines 
of the stanza. We should then be left with a burden of four-stress 
rhyming couplets and a stanza of four four-stress lines on a single rhyme, 
which again would fit our standard music pattern. This lopping-off of 
lines hardly affects the meaning. 

We might fairly claim, then, that Audelay had musical settings in mind 
when he made his collection. In a few cases it must be admitted that 
he does introduce carols that are not too suitable for musical performance. 
In addition to the objections that might be brought against the carols 
mentioned above, there are other carols which have far too many stanzas, 
In the three longest carols of his collection, Audelay betrays uneasiness; 
towards the end of each he is forced to stress the point that his compositions 
are meant to be carols in spite of their length and their more continuous 
narrative style. Compare the following stanzas: 

(a) I pray youe, seris, of your gentre, 
Syng this carol reuerently, 


For hit is mad of Kyng Herre ; 
Gret ned fore him we han to pray. 


(Stanza 15 of the carol to Henry VI on f, 29r.) 


(b) I pray youe, seris, pur charyte, 
Redis this caral reuerently, 
Fore I mad hit with wepyng eye, 
Your broder, Jon, the blynd Awdlay. 


(Stanza 13 of the Carol to St. Francis on f. 32r.) 


® Although this has little to do with the present argument, notice that the conventional 
flower image is common to ail three of these carols. In the first two it is used of the 


Virgin; in the third the red rose symbolises Henry V. 
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(c) I pray youe all, pur charyte, 
Redis this carol reuerently, 
Fore I hit mad with wepyng ye; 
Mi name hit is the blynd Awdlay. 


(Stanza 30 of the carol to St. Winifred on f. 26r.) 


But the very fact that in two out of the three he uses the word “redis’ 
rather than ‘syng’ goes to show that here the music is at some distance 
from his mind. 

Apart from these exceptions — all of which, incidentally, are written 
in his favourite carol form — Audelay’s purpose is quite clear. I have 
pointed out elsewhere that a very good proportion of those fifteenth- 
century carols that possess musical settings deal with the Christmas 
festivities.2° Audelay’s carols on the other hand, although meant to be 
sung at Christmas time, are not so exclusively concerned with the facts 
of Christmas. We can only explain this by assuming that Audelay was 
dissatisfied with the tendencies in the words of most of the carols, and 
aimed at widening their scope. He was trying to insure that the pagan 
element would not completely swamp the Christian. Perhaps many of the 
other fifteenth-century carols to be found without music were written 
with this same end in view. Compared with the carols that possess 
musical settings, they do tend to avoid Christmas, although the tendency 
is not so marked as in Audelay. But Audelay and his fellow-writers 
were doomed to failure. The Reformation and English Protestantism 
removed the carol from the place that had been found for it in the church; 
the typical form of the fifteenth-century carol was destroyed with the 
loss of the burden; the carol and Christmas became even more closely 
linked in later centuries, with the pagan elements persisting unchecked. 


Fourah Bay College, J. CopLey. 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


More Paired Words in Othello 


In English Studies for April, 1958, there appeared an interesting analysis 
by Mr Walter Nash of Shakespeare’s use in Othello of paired adjectives, 
nouns, or verbs for the sake of rhythmical or rhetorical effect. The 
device, he says, ‘occurs when a conjunction (usually ‘‘and”) is used to 


10 Copley J., “The 15th Century Carol and Christmas’, Notes and Queries, New Series, 
Vol. 1, No. 6 (pages 242-3). 

11 Tt seems to have been used as a Processional. See Stevens [bid., Introduction, p. xiv, 
and his references in note 1. See also Bukofzer M. F., Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance Music, London, 1951: “While carols and cantilenas do not belong to the 
liturgy proper, their presence in an otherwise liturgical manuscript implies that they may 
have been performed as optional insertions in the liturgy’ (p. 148). 
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_ link two adjectives qualifying the same noun, two verbs governing the 
same object, or two nouns in apposition’. As a definition, indeed, this 
fails somewhat of its purpose. It omits to state that the conjunction must 
be co-ordinating, it would exclude such a line as (And I ....) must be 
be-lee’d and calm’d (1.i.30), and the nouns in When she will play with 
reason and discourse are not usually held to be in apposition. But both 
from what Mr Nash says elsewhere and from his examples it is clear that 
' what we are dealing with is Shakespeare’s pregnant brand of what 
Kruisinga has described as the double linked group, and Puttenham as the 
figure of endiadis or Twynnes.1 

Mr Nash made a count of the figure in Othello, and found that it 
occurred there with curious frequency, in fact no fewer than 53 times, viz 
20 in the first act, 10 in the second, 17 in the third, 2 in the fourth, and 
4 in the fifth. To the present writer this seemed not so very high, at 
least in comparison with a play with which he happened to be somewhat 
familiar, Troilus and Cressida, which in a first act slightly longer, indeed, 
than that of Othello, but with rather more prose, has over 30. A count 
in Othello itself then gave even more surprising results in the shape of 
54 instances for Mr Nash's 20 for the first act. It is true that in the case 
of nouns there would be appreciable room for controversy, but in the case 
of adjectives and verbs there ought to be very little, and these turned up with 
21 and 8 instances respectively. A count for the whole play, in which 
some may still have been overlooked, then raised the number to 120. 

After a thorough study of the examples which Mr Nash quotes in his 
paper the present writer is still unable to discover any basic difference 
in his application of criteria, and naturally when two critics come up with 
such differences in the material on which further conclusions should be 
based, the conclusions themselves become somewhat hazardous. Certainly 
the new statistics do not show any striking frequency of the figure in 
Othello’s own speeches. His average for the play becomes one occurrence 
in 21 lines, as against 23 for Iago. Even if we raise these averages 
slightly because, in computing them, part-lines have been counted as full 
lines, this is still not significantly better than the average for the entire 
play of one occurrence in 28 lines, particularly in view of Mr Nash's 
correct observation that the figure occurs most frequently in long speeches: 
a play’s principal characters tend to have the lion’s share of these. It is 
perhaps even more instructive if we confine our attention to the first act 
for a moment. Out of a total of 54 occurrences Othello, with 143 lines 
and part-iines, has 13, accounted for by 5 speeches totalling 61 lines; Iago, 
with 156 lines, has 12, in 6 speeches totalling 103 lines; Brabantio, with 
138 lines, has 10, in 6 speeches totalling 57 lines; Roderigo, with 45 lines, 
has 6, in 2 speeches totalling 23 lines; and the Duke, with 62 lines, has 
5, in 4 speeches totalling 34 lines. The remaining 8 are divided among 
the others. Prose speeches have been ignored. 


1 Of course, Shakespeare being Shakespeare, his figure has evolved considerably beyond 
Puttenham, while providing only a particular instance of an extensive syntactic group. 
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These findings hardly suggest that Shakespeare intended the figure to be 
in any way characteristic of Othello himself; they rather indicate that the 
figure is a common stylistic feature, though not one to be expected in any 
random sample of Shakespeare’s verse of more than ten lines or so. The 
question which remains is why, or rather when, it is, and is not used. 

Mr Nash himself has afforded a clue where he describes the figure as 
a ‘poised and stately trick of speech’. Indeed, if one reads over the play 
attentively, one is soon able to foretell with fair accuracy whether the 
figure may or may not turn up in a given speech. As long as a character's 
speech retains the element of insincerity (the word is not used in a 
derogatory sense) implied by the control of the head over the heart in 
action and pronunciation, as demanded by the rhetoricians, the figure is 
apt to turn up. But once the heart gains control, in love, passion, anger, 
abuse, once rhetorical finesse is abandoned, we see it no more. It is quite 
true that, as Mr Nash observes, the figure is most characteristic of Othello 
in a condition of health, sanity, and self-possession, but it is not the whole 
truth. This is most clearly seen if in Act I, where the figure is so common, 
we look at those cases where it does not occur. The most telling instance 
is the speech in which Othello tells of his wooing of Desdemona. With its 
forty-three lines it is the longest in the play. Sincere and (ostensibly) 
simple, it comes straight from the stillness of memory — which is not to say 
that it has not been penned with all the artistry (including rhetoric) of 
William Shakespeare. It has not one clear instance of the figure: at most 
there are faint reminiscences of it in moving accidents by flood and field 
(a variation on the commonplace ‘sea and land’) and in antres vast and 
deserts idle (which is part of a longer catalogue). In a comparable speech, 
the 22 lines that open the fatal last scene, we again find not a single 
instance. 

That the first act, finally, should have such a preponderance over the 
others in its employment of the figure is in part also due to its proliferation 
of long speeches — not a surprising feature in an opening act requiring 
a great deal of exposition. Also, in the Duke, Brabantio, and the First 
Senator, it has three characters who speak with decorum, who account for 
20 of the 54 uses of the figure, and who do not again appear 


Voorschoten. JOHAN GERRITSEN. 
Postscript 


I am grateful to the editor of English Studies for allowing me to see 
Dr. Gerritsen’s article in manuscript. I am also duly appreciative of 
Dr. Gerritsen’s patience and courtesy in considering my original ‘postscript’, 
which was too long for inclusion here. His reply, privately communicated 
to me, has begotten a sort of concordia discors. He has generously 
consented to delete or modify a few points to which I took exception, whilst 
insisting on the retention of others about which I still feel some doubt. 
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I am in no doubt at all as to the formidable evidence of Dr. Gerritsen’s 
statistics. He alleges, and proves, that my figures for the incidence of 
the device throughout the play are grossly at fault. I must, perforce, 
agree. However, I have ventured to suggest that the interpretation of the 
device is not so clear a matter as he asserts. He disagrees. We both 
agree, I think, that there is room for disagreement as to what constitutes 
‘Shakespeare’s pregnant brand’ of hendiadys. Dr. Gerritsen, however, 
does not think there is much room. I do, and I think it might affect the 
final count; which does not alter the fact that I have gone sadly astray 
in my own figures. In any case, our exchanges have, I believe, brought 
us into agreement on one further point: that it would be futile to plod 
through the whole play arguing over every putative example. 

Dr. Gerritsen finds that the figure does not have the especially dramatic 
significance which I attributed to it in my original note. He argues 
strongly that the device may crop up in the language of any character 
speaking with decorum, and his statistics for the first act draw particular 
attention to the speeches of Brabantio and Roderigo. Leaving aside any 
failure to spot obvious instances, I must confess that my dismissal of 
examples occurring in the speeches of minor characters as ‘casual products 
of the poet’s obsession with the device’ was ill-considered. I now agree 
(to mention but two points) that Roderigo’s address to Brabantio in the 
opening scene (1. 121ff) and Brabantio’s protestations to the Duke in the 
first part of the third scene might indeed be regarded as the rhetoric of 
characters speaking with decorum. It is also clear that Iago uses the 
figure more frequently than I alleged; but in my note I paid due attention 
to Iago’s deferential and dissimulatory use of language, and I think that 
additional examples would only serve to support what I had to say on 
this point. 

Dr. Gerritsen cannot allow that Shakespeare ‘intended the figure to be in 
“any way characteristic of Othello himself’. I still feel that the figure 
is in some way characteristic of him; in what way, I tried to indicate in 
my original note where I concentrated on that part of the first act ‘where 
the dramatist is largely concerned with establishing the impressive dignity 
of Othello’s character’ and where ‘Othello is shown in all the fullness of 
.of his soldierly integrity’. I did not claim that the device is markedly 
characteristic of Othello after this point. I remarked on the fact that it 
apparently occurs with much less frequency in his subsequent speeches, 
and tried to suggest a reason for this; although Dr. Gerritsen may disagree 
with my reason. I still maintain that the device occurs with suggestive 
frequency in a vital dramatic sequence, a sequence in which we are 
presented with a man who is striving with both heart and head to vindicate 
his honour, his integrity, his forthrightness and openness of intention — 
in short to put forth the full force of his personality. I am aware that the 
sequence in question contains the long ‘wooing’ speech, and that this speech 
is an instance of Othello’s persuasive (but not coldly calculating) rhetoric 
at work on another plane. Everything he says in the sequence is a 
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triumphant manifestation of his parts, his title, and his perfect soul. To 
this extent I think that the device, when found in his speeches, has an 
especial significance. I do not think it has the same — contextual — 
significance in the speeches of Roderigo and Brabantio, although I am 
aware that Dr. Gerritsen would probably find this prevaricatory. 


Lund. WALTER NAsH. 


English Studies at Durham. Dr Randolph Quirk, who contributed a 
memorable article on ‘Relative Clauses in Educated Spoken English’ to the 
June number of English Studies in 1957, and who gave a series of lectures 
in the University of Groningen in March 1958, has been appointed as the 
first incumbent of a newly founded Chair of English Language in the 
Durham Colleges of the University of Durham. 


Correction. In the June number the date of Prof. Schiicking’s 80th birthday 
was incorrectly given as May 22. This should be May 29. 


Reviews 


J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre a l'époque romantique; les écrits 
autobiographiques et la légende. Par JAcques VolsinE. (Etudes 
de Littérature Etrangére et Comparée.) Paris, Didier, 1956. 
1.462. pp. 


The object of this book, a Sorbonne doctoral dissertation, is a study of the 
Rousseau legend, and of the effect exercised by Rousseau’s personality on 
English poetry, between 1778 and 1830. In a way, it continues the 
researches of Monglond and Roddier. But, on the one hand, it covers more 
ground than Monglond, as it studies not only the legend but also the 
influence of Rousseau’s personality (so important in the diffusion of his 
writings) and of his autobiographical works, among which the period 
counted the Nouvelle Héloise and the Emile. On the other hand, it is more 
limited than Roddier, as it does not include a study of ‘rousseauism’ and 
does not take into account the action of Rousseau’s doctrines in political, 
religious and pedagogical fields, or in matters such as botany and music. 
The book is divided into five Parts, and, impossible as it may be to do 
justice to the wealth of material it contains, a short survey of these must 
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be given in order to provide Rousseau students, and historians of English 
literature, with at least an outline of what they may find there. 

Part One: Ceux qui l'ont connu: naissance de la légende. The after- 
math of the quarrel Rousseau-Hume leads to three main attitudes: 
hostility to Rousseau as well as Voltaire among ‘insular’ conservatives, like 
Dr. Johnson; hostility towards Rousseau as a corollary of admiration for 
Voltaire, among cosmopolitans like Walpole and his set; and finally, 
sympathy and pity for Rousseau, along with hostility towards Voltaire, 
among a heterogeneous group of admirers and personal friends, some of 
whom (Nuneham, Brooke Boothby) the author follows very closely 
through the existing documents. 

Part Two: Révolution morale et Révolution politique: la croisade de 
Burke. After Rousseau’s death, the reception of the Confessions in 
England is somewhat spoilt in advance by the falsified text of the 
Préambule, and the book produces, if anything, an increase in hostility. 
But meanwhile, Radicals and Unitarians tend to exalt Rousseau as well 
as Voltaire and Helvétius, even if they do not always know his work 
very well. The beginnings of the French Revolution provoke the anti- 
revolutionary pamphlets of Burke, attacking Rousseau; two fine chapters 
(II, 10 and 11) are devoted to these pamphlets and their repercussions. 

Part Three: Wordsworth et la révolution poétique. Burke's ideas 
triumph after 1797-'98, when the French Revolution is generally considered 
a failure. Still, the Radicals persist in using Rousseau’s name as a banner 
of rationalism, without necessarily sharing his ideas, as in the instance of 
Godwin. Only Mary Wollstonecraft — a detailed account of whose 
' works is given — really knew and admired Rousseau; she paves the way 
for the romantic conceptions of him. A new poetry dawns with Southey 
and is revealed by Wordsworth; this ‘poetic revolution’ was certainly 
stimulated by the Emile, the Nouvelle Héloise and the Confessions. 
Nevertheless, the problem of Wordsworth’s ‘rousseauism’, minutely 
examined here, is not solved: while the affinities between his poetry and 
Rousseau’s work are striking, any external proof of direct influence is 
lacking and his philosophical ideas do not bear the stamp of Rousseau. 
A chapter on the minor poet Charles Lloyd finds its place in this Part. 

Part Four: Childe Harold et autres pélerins. Byron's and Shelley's trip 
to Switzerland in 1816 is described step by step. The author shows that 
Rousseau’s superficial and passing influence on Byron has been made too 
much of; also, that the parallel between Rousseau and Byron, often stressed 
in criticism, has no real significance. On the contrary, Shelley was 
profoundly impressed by Rousseau; his last work, The Triumph of Life, 
bears witness of this. Towards 1820, Walter Scott and the facetious 
Thomas Moore attack and ridicule Rousseau; but he inspires men like 
T. L. Beddoes, Walter Savage Landor, Th. L. Peacock, Leigh Hunt and, 
especially, William Hazlitt, to whom, by reason of his remarkably close 
affinity with Rousseau, is consecrated the last Part of the book: 
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Part Five: Un nouveau Jean-Jacques: William Hazlitt, an interesting 
study, mostly along biographical lines. 


All this contributes much to our knowledge of the climate of intellect 
and feeling in England round the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Country-loving botanists, clever politicians, radical novelists, conventionally 
enthusiastic Geneva-pilgrims and romantic poets are all representative of 
this climate, which, in turn, they helped to constitute, and Dr. Voisine 
presents them methodically and soberly. With Rousseau and his auto- 
biographical (or pseudo-autobiographical) works as a centre, a vast picture 
emerges, meticulously painted in all its countless details, but not over- 
crowded by them; one cannot but admire the author's grasp of the vast 
material his researches have provided him with. (Among these, the 
consulting of more than twenty contemporary periodicals has proved, as 
always, extremely rewarding.) A blemish which robs the picture a little 
of its colour, however, is that nearly all the numerous and extensive 
English quotations are given in French translation, with. only very 
occasionally the English text in a footnote; this seems all the more strange 
in a series dedicated to comparative literature, and in a book which interests 
English scholars as well as French. 

The author's strictly scientific treatment of questions of influence, based 
on secure criteria, destroys some facile conceptions that have been repeated 
for too long, as in the cases of Byron and, to a lesser extent, of Godwin. 
Such a destruction of legends is periodically necessary, and always beneficial 
to literary studies. Still, it is permitted to doubt the positive value, as 
a method, of this search for traceable and provable influences. It remains 
largely external to the work of art, which therefore it does not really 
illuminate. 

The chapter on Wordsworth, extremely interesting for several reasons, 
is a case in point. The author finds his conscientious enquiry hampered 
by the scarcity of objective data, which he hopes further research will 
eventually provide, thus settling a question which must go unanswered till 
then: ‘Nous ne pouvons donc, au terme de cette étude, que réserver la 
question d'une dette de Wordsworth envers Rousseau.’ (p. 221.) But any 
positive proof, when unearthed, will in no way alter or affect Wordsworth’'s 
poetry, whose curiously Rousseau-like musings form the starting-point of, 
and the sole reason for, this enquiry. The real solution of the problem, 
if it is to be found, must be found there. 

The word debt — in itself a harmful, issue-confusing metaphor — which 
keeps cropping up here and in all similar investigations, reveals the 
narrowness of the method under discussion. For one thing, great authors 
do not run into literary debts; what they take, they make their own. 
And there are no doubt other ways of taking than a simple borrowing, 
as there are more sides to the question than just those of the giving and 
the receiving end. The complicated, and indeed almost untraceable inter- 
play between an author's reading, his creative work and the ‘spirit of the 
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age’ seems to call for an instrument more delicately adjusted than the 
debt-detector of literary history. It might be that in this domain, textual 
analysis — in the broadest sense — will have to take over at the point 
where purely historical methods have yielded their (positive or negative) 
results. 

Quite apart from these considerations, however, Dr. Voisine’s book 
stands, in its own right, as a valuable contribution to one of the most 
fascinating pages of English cultural history, exemplified in Rousseau’s 
_ strange posthumous fate in England. In the field of literary history, and 
the history of civilization on which it borders, there is room for many more 
precise and complete surveys like this one. On literature as such — 
Rousseau’s prose, and the verse of those poets to whom he has, or might 
have, meant something — it has only an indirect bearing. 


Groningen. Mia I, GERHARDT. 


D. H. Lawrence. A Basic Study of His Ideas. By Mary 
FREEMAN. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1955. 277 pp. 
Price $5.00. 


This is a very full exposition, not so much of the ideas of David Herbert 
Lawrence as a whole, as the title of the book might lead one to suppose, 
but mainly of his social philosophy as expounded in his ten major novels 
and his admonitory tracts. It is based on intimate knowledge and 
admiration of all Lawrence’s writings and a full acquaintance (shown in 
a Bibliographical Guide) with the vast Lawrence literature. 

It will always be an arduous undertaking to cut a new path through the 
Laurentian bush and it may be argued that, after all the books that have 
been written about Lawrence, it is somewhat late in the day to start a new 
basic study of his ideas. The effort of reinterpretation will, however 
continue as long as Lawrence has anything to say to men, and in a special 
sense it will always take the form of a ‘basic’ study in the effort to get at 
his fundamental ideas. The only serious objection to the plan and scope 
of this book is that it undertakes too much at too close a range. Nobody 
could possibly in 250 pages give a full exposition of all the ideas to be 
found in the works of D. H. Lawrence. Fortunately for us, the author 
of this study, whilst all the time trying to give us a total conspectus of 
Lawrence's ideas, is interested in one particular field more than in any 
other. It is the field of social ethics, which has rarely been so fully 
dealt with as in this book. To Lawrence it was of crucial importance, 
being only slightly less essential than the relations of the sexes. 

There is some uncertainty about the methods used in the analysis 
of Lawrence’s ideas. Mrs. Freeman employs a double approach. She 
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expounds the evolution of ideas by commenting on the ten major novels 
one by one. In order to give a fuller, systematic presentation she then 
introduces cross-sections at various intervals. 

Of the two methods of approach, the one that seems at first sight the 
obvious one to use, namely the chronological study of the novels and the 
development of the ideas found in them, proves risky and difficult. In 
these novels and in the short stories the genius of Lawrence found its fullest 
expression, but this very fullness of artistic incarnation makes an abstract 
analysis of ‘ideas’ extremely difficult. Only a very subtle and sensitive 
reading will yield results that do not distort the central truth of creation. 
To reduce Sons and Lovers, as Mrs Freeman does, to the theme of Men, 
Women, and Money, as if we had to do with a dreary determinist study, 
is not very helpful. 

Her reading of other Lawrence novels is much more convincing. She has 
fine things to say about The White Peacock, on ‘full flowering’, and about 
the exploratory, experimental nature of the Lawrence novel in general; but 
it becomes increasingly clear that she is not interested in the artist in 
Lawrence at all. The Trespasser is treated with the same solemnity as 
The Rainbow, and the short stories are hardly ever mentioned. The 
chronological chapters, do, however, yield the necessary insight into the 
development of Lawrence’s moods and indicate some of the sources of his 
ideas. They thus justify to some extent the rather too great space they 
occupy in this book. 

Mrs. Freeman is much more successful in her systematic chapters, the 
eight so-called ‘Cross-sections’. These contain her most valuable contribution 
to an understanding of Lawrence and of his social message. They are 
based on such expository essays as The Crown, The Education of the 
People, Fantasia of the Unconscious, the play Touch and Go, and a number 
of other sources. The best and most penetrating are cross-sections 4, 5 
and 6 on Socialism, Christianity, the role of the Unconscious and on man’s 
position in society. Thanks to her intelligent and generous quotations from 
the essays, Lawrence comes alive in these pages, and we hear his passionate 
denunciations and realize the depth of his insight into our troubles and the 
sincerity of his search for integration and renewal. In these central 
chapters Mrs. Freeman presents the genuine Lawrence, as far as social 
teaching is concerned. As long as she moves within the orbit of Lawrence 
the moralist, her interpretation and her judgment are shrewd and penetrating. 
As proof of this we quote her final comment on ‘Human Relativity’ (Cross- 
section 6): ‘By stripping the relationship between a leader and his followers 
of any ideational content, he limited the communication between them and 
therefore the very integration of purpose that he wished to foster. This 
integration had to be left to the ‘Dark Gods”, to a unity as hypothetical as 
any of the ‘ideals’ Lawrence had rejected, a reality as likely to produce 
communal slaughter as communal life.’ These lines prove clearly enough 
that ten years after World War II the possibility of a Lawrence cult was 
small. Yet, though the danger of uncritical identification with the prophet 
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in all his moods is over, it is still difficult to achieve a balanced judgment. 
As, in his life-time, Lawrence needed an equal measure of sensitive openness. 
and detachment in his friends, his critics to-day require the double capacity 
of responding to his power and of realizing its peculiar nature and its limits. 
Only those who are able, like Graham Hough in his Dark Sun, to move 
out of the shadow cast by his extraordinary stature and who can see 
him in the perspective of other experience, other and calmer moods and 
different kinds of artistic achievement, can be truly fair to him. To the 
author of this book D. H. Lawrence is still in too many respects the master 
whose message must be proclaimed to an indifferent world, who must be 
defended from those who call him an erratic, sex-obsessed, maladjusted 
genius, a primitivist, and, worst of all, a fascist. 

The effect of Mrs. Freeman’s partisanship in the cause of Lawrence can 
be felt in the slightly too insistent tone of her book. There are too many 
repetitions, as in the shriller pages of Lawrence himself. As to her 
terminology and general style the foreign reviewer hesitates to pass 
judgment, but he cannot help finding both a trifle heavy. Words like 
ideational, apotheosize, sensitize and their like are trying. I should not 
mention this detail, if it did not confirm the impression made by the lengthy 
exposition, that greater simplicity would have been more effective. The 
truly Laurentian features would have come out more clearly. One could 
have wished, for instance, to find a short concluding chapter in which 
Mrs, Freeman tried to sum up the position taken by D. H. Lawrence in the 
field of social ethics. In the absence of such a summing-up, the reader is 
driven to his own tentative conclusions. All the chapters of this study 
and the reading of the Lawrence novels and tracts make one feel the deep 
paradox of his message, which combines profound insight into the deepest 
needs of man with total blindness to his own abnormal position as a. man 
set apart by his gifts, temperament, experience in life, his upbringing and 
his marriage. His egocentric genius drove D. H. Lawrence into a form 
of artist’s anarchism, which was further increased by his exile and, one 
suspects, by a perverse pleasure in swimming against the stream. 

One more word about Lawrence and politics. All the masters of this 
century: Yeats, Eliot, Pound and Lawrence, have been called fascists with 
various degrees of justice and for totally different reasons. Dealing with 
Lawrence, we are convinced that it would now, nearly thirty years after 
his death, be possible to see things more clearly, at least as far as his first 
pre-war contacts with Italian ideas are concerned. It was in 1913 that 
Lawrence showed considerable interest in Marinetti's and Paolo Buzzi’s 
futurism. Mrs. Freeman writes a chapter about Lawrence and Futurism, 
but she does not seem to have studied Marinetti’s writings. She quotes 
Malaparte’s novel Kaputt, which appeared more than thirty years after 
futurism was launched, and drags in Nietzsche and the famous death-wish. 
One could hardly be much vaguer. The most insidious connection, 
however, is that of futurism with fascism, which occurs throughout this 
book. Of course such a connection exists, but does it apply to Lawrence? 
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He writes about Marinetti with his thoughts all on his great experiment, 


the ‘futurist’ novel, which later became The Rainbow and Women in Love. 
Between these novels and contemporary continental writing a vital 
connection does exist, which will, I hope, one day be analysed by a scholar 
with a sufficient knowledge of European literature. Fascism first appeared 
in Lawrence's writings ten years later under a totally different constellation. 
The indiscriminate lumping together of politics with literary polemics and 


manifestos is one of the things totalitarian régimes always practise. It 


should serve as a warning to scholars to keep literary terms within their 
field of reference as long as writers do not themselves use them in a 
propagandist, political sense. 


Kiisnacht-Ziirich. Max WI pI. 


Stream of Consciousness in the Modern Novel. By ROBERT 
Humpurey. (Perspectives in Criticism, 3.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1954. viii + 127 pp. 
$275; 


This short study is a useful introduction to the stream of consciousness 
novel. Mr Humphrey starts from William James’s phrase, and 
emphasizes that, while its implication is primarily psychological, it is 
used in a loose way to characterize a technique, a genre, or the subject 
matter. It should, however, be ‘reserved for indicating an approach 
to the presentation of psychological aspects of character in fiction’ 
(pp. 1—2), though it does not mean merely ‘inner awareness’, nor is 
it a synonym for monologue intérieur. The stream of consciousness is 
to be identified more easily by its subject matter, Mr Humphrey states, 
than by its techniques; it is found (according to one’s picture of the 
mind) on the edge of or on the underside of consciousness. It is with 
this inchoate. region that these novels are specially, though not of 
course exclusively, concerned. The divisions of consciousness con- 
sidered to be most satisfactory by Mr Humphrey are the ‘speech’ and 
‘pre-speech’ levels, the latter not being ‘censored, rationally controlled, 
or logically ordered’. 

While we are fairly sure of what ‘stream of consciousness’ is not, 
it is difficult from the account presented to grasp quite what this 
tenuous conception is, though through the book we gradually gather 
what Mr Humphrey is at. This is not least because he deliberately 
excludes any discussion of the epistemological problems and because, 
since he is keen to avoid connection with psychoanalysis, he does not 
draw the conclusions we might expect to find: in The Waves, he tells 
us, ‘there is no mystical quest after identity and subjective essence; it 
is a presentation of the purest psychological analysis in literature. Not, 
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novel, however, is packed with words, the symbolism of which has been 
indicated by Freud and others. In this connection, it is important to 
point out that, from the viewpoint of literary criticism, the significance 
of Freud’s work is not that he invented treatment by psychoanalysis 
and symbolic meanings for words, but that he underlined the importance 
of certain symbols and concepts, which had existed from time imme- 
morial. As Professor Kenneth Muir has said ‘... people suffered 
from unresolved Oedipus complexes betore Freud discovered them. 
Presumably they suffered from them in the time of Sophocles’. 

Mr Humphrey does not seem to have consulted the excellent article 
by L. E. Bowling, “What is the stream of consciousness technique?’ 
(P.M.L.A., vol. 65, 1950, pp. 333-45) which covers much the same ground 
as his first and second chapters. 

Mr Humphrey is happier when he comes to dealing with the various 
methods by which writers have sought to convey the stream of 
consciousness. Traditional techniques of the novel are combined with 
those which were initiated by Dorothy Richardson, Virginia Woolf 
and James Joyce: the most important of the traditional techniques he 
considers to be ‘description by omniscient author and soliloquy’ (p. 33). 
The basic technique in the experimental novel has been an application 
of the principles of psychological free association. An example of this 
Mr Humphrey works out thoroughly in an analysis of a section of 
Molly Bloom’s monologue in Ulysses. He shows the influence of cinema 
technique, and examines the various other devices used to represent 
the actual textures of consciousness. 

Mr Humphrey concludes that the ‘stream-of-consciousness novel has 
entered the main stream of diction’ (p. 113). We now take its methods 
for granted, and he quotes Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men to 
support his view. On this side of the Atlantic, however, it is an open 
question whether the experimental novel is still as live a technique as 
Mr. Humphrey suggests. 


let it be noted, of psychoanalysis’ (p. - The vocabulary of this 
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The Moth and the Star. A Biography of Virginia Woolf. 
By AiLEEN Pippett. Boston, Toronto: Little, Brown, 1955. 


x + 368 pp. $6. 


This book is not a scholarly work: its references, where they occur, are 
sketchy and there is no bibliography. It merits notice in this journal 
because it gives the kind of background information about ‘Bloomsbury’ 
which it is difficult to find elsewhere and covers a good deal of useful 
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criticism. It should, therefore, be particularly useful for foreign students 
of English literature interested in Mrs Woolf's work. Mrs Pippett is a 
journalist who knows London well, and this gives a quality of authenticity 
to her account. She writes easily as one might expect, but there are certain 
caveats to be borne in mind. First, this is more aptly described as a literary 
biography. The materials for a full-scale biography of Virginia Woolf are 
considerable, but are unlikely to be available for some years yet. Mrs 
Pippett has been able to quote from one set of letters only — those to and 
from Miss Victoria Sackville-West — and we are given no idea of the 
extent of the correspondence. Secondly, Mrs Pippett is rather given to 
elaborate imaginative criticism which may well be confusing to the student 
to whom the book is most useful. She writes of Orlando: 


The entertainment offered to her guests was a charade, a ballet to be danced to a 
divertimento for flute and strings, instruments whose notes can be both sweet and piercing. 
She uses a prose so rhythmical that when suddenly deliberately, with a flick of the wrist, 
it is checked from becoming verse, the effect of the syncopation is that of a missed 
heartbeat. (pp. 260-1.) 


The last phrase refers to Virginia Woolf's complaint from which she 
suffered, from time to time, an intermittent pulse. Mrs Pippett, however, 
has considerable critical insight and though one may disagree with her 
views — is Mrs Dalloway ‘a figure from adult folklore, a green woman, 
a beile dame sans merci to steal the soul away’ ? — she presents her views 
sensitively and ably. . 


University of Otago, P. HavarD-WILLIAMS. 
New Zealand. 


Current Literature 1957 
I. Prose, Poetry and Drama 


If the year 1957 can claim no outstanding achievement in original creative 
literature, at least it has a rather better record to show than the few that 
have preceded it. In the field of the novel Rebecca West has broken a 
silence of a quarter of a century with a new work The Fountain Overflows 
(Macmillan, 16/—) which shows that she has lost nothing of the power 
which characterized her earlier books. At one point in the novel Mrs 
Aubrey tells her children: “There is a great deal in life which is not 
affected by what happens to you,’ and in a sense this may be regarded as 
the theme of the story. It is an allegory through which the writer expresses 
a philosophy. The Aubreys (or at least their women folk) are a musical 
family. For them music and the world of art is the real world; it stands 
for order, harmony, discipline, beauty, and all the things that really 
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matter in life. By comparison the outside world is artificial, disordered, 
_ destructive. The Aubrey world is a woman's world, that outside is a 
man’s world, and neither can really appreciate the other. The story is 
related by the youngest of three daughters, a sensitive, intelligent woman, 
who is very conscious of the ‘apartness’ of the family, even as her mother 
was. She and her sister Mary are apt pupils; they share their mother’s 
enthusiasms and her prejudices; another sister, Cordelia, refuses to fit 
into the mould and longs for the normality of life in the everyday, outside 
world. The men characters are symbols of destructiveness and bring 
tragedy and unhappiness; yet, although Mrs Aubrey is convinced of the 
rightness of the values she professes, she is not censorious. The ideal 
world must always live side by side with the everyday world of the 
practical and the imperfect and must learn to tolerate it with charity; Fate, 
God, Life, call it what one will, has decreed it so. 

The Fountain Overflows is the first of a promised series of novels 
concerning the Aubrey family. It is told in a disciplined, restrained style, 
with a sureness of touch and an appreciation of the lights and shades of 
character, and about it all there is cast an atmosphere of wistful nostalgia. 
We look forward to its successors. 

OF a very different kind, and concerned with a very different world, 

is Len Doherty’s The Man Beneath (Lawrence & Wishart, 10/6). It is 
well written, has all the ring of authenticity, and one would hazard the 
guess that it is founded upon the writer's own experiences, helped out by 
his imagination. Len Doherty certainly knows what he is writing about, 
for he was once a collier, and his first novel, A Miner's Sons, drew 
largely upon his memories of his early years at the coal-face and in the 
miner's cottage. In this, his second work, he tells in a very moving way, 
and most convincingly, the story of a few hours in the life of a man as he 
lies buried, with little hope of rescue, deep beneath the earth after the 
collapse of the roof of the colliery workings in which, with a mate, he has 
been hewing coal. The whole pageant of his life comes back to him in 
flashes; his boyhood, his courtship, his marriage, his relations with his 
friends and workmates, his struggle to gain trade union leadership, his 
fight against bureaucracy and the employment of antiquated methods even 
under the new dispensation of nationalisation. Periodically as the picture 
unfolds the author takes us back above ground to witness the attempts 
of the rescuers, finally successful, to reach the entombed man and his 
companion, and the book ends with the unconscious Jim Harris being taken 
to hospital in an ambulance. Perhaps we should like to know his ultimate 
fate — whether or not he recovered — but that is really immaterial to the 
story. The whole treatment of the subject is controlled and restrained, 
but essentially human, and there is good characterisation. 

Evelyn Waugh has produced a further novel under the title of The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold (Chapman & Hall, 12/6). A middle-aged, 
dissatisfied and disillusioned novelist, whose work has enjoyed some 
measure of success, takes to drugs. During a sea-voyage he has a strange 
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and rather un-nerving experience: he imagines he hears voices, coming 
from some unknown source, discussing him and his work, and what they 
have to say is not very comforting or complimentary. He tries to disregard 
them, but they still persist, until he becomes convinced that they are the 
voices (or if not the voices the unspoken thoughts) of actual people, 
perhaps far away, conveyed to him by some psychic means. Under great 
nervous and emotional strain, and with his voyage unfinished, he returns 
home, and at the suggestion of his wife consults a psychiatrist (who 
happens also to be a priest), who tells him that the voices are nothing 
but the products of his own subconscious mind, which he has for long 
managed to repress but which. have now been released by the influence of 
the drugs. At the end of the stery Gilbert Pinfold is still not quite sure 
that this is the true explanation, but at least the voices are heard no more 
and he becomes a happier man — happier indeed than he had been for 
many years. 

The story, which is not a long one (if it were it would probably 
become tedious and lose its effectiveness) is well told and never fails 
to hold the reader’s attention and interest; we can accept and believe in 
Gilbert Pinfold’s delusions and the distress they cause him. But if it is 
anything more than mere fantasy, what is the meaning of it all? One can 
readily accept the suggestion of the publishers that it is an allegorical 
presentation of certain aspects of the author's own experience — in other 
words a glimpse of what we may term ‘spiritual autobiography’. But we 
still ask, to what do these ‘voices’ correspond in Mr Waugh’s self- 
questionings and malaise, and is there any significance in the fact that the 
psychiatrist is also a priest, so that what the mentally-ill and soul-tormented 
novelist has to tell him as a patient has also something of the quality of a 
religious confession? We need not believe that the specific strictures 
that the ‘voices’ pass upon Gilbert Pinfold are precisely those which 
Mr. Waugh’s alter ego brings against himself; the general idea of a writer 
haunted by accusing voices is sufficient. Perhaps they represent his 
sense of dissatisfaction with his achievement, or a too great sensitiveness 
to the opinions and criticisms of others, which are finally exorcised and set 
at rest by his determination to accept both himself and his work for what 
they are. If this is so, then they would seem to have an application wider 
than the purely personal one. 

Also worthy of mention is Shadow of the Moon, by M. M. Kaye 
(Longmans, 18/—). The author is a great-niece of Sir John Kaye, who 
wrote the standard history of the Indian Mutiny. She has herself lived 
for a considerable period of her life in India and during her residence 
there while her husband was serving in Burma during the last war she 
unexpectedly came upon a complete set of reports of Indian Mutiny trials. 
Stored away in an outhouse years ago, and completely forgotten, many 
of them were in a state of partial disintegration, but she pieced them 
together and so not only saved from complete destruction a valuable 
collection of historical documents but obtained from them a good deal of 
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authentic information which has gone into the background of her book. By 
modern standards Shadow of the Moon is a very long novel, for it runs 
to no less than 632 pages. With the Mutiny and the unrest that led up 
to it as its setting, the story centres upon three main characters: Alex 
Randall, Assistant Commissioner of Lunjore, Conway Barton (his superior ) 
and the young woman Winter de Ballesteros, whom Randall is commissioned 
_ to bring from Britain to India as the future bride of Barton. Difficulties 
and complications arise when the unscrupulous Lord Carylon becomes 
interested in Winter, and when later Randall himself falls in love with 
her. But the novel is not basically a love story. It is a tale of plotting 
and intrigue, and of the conflict of personalities on the one hand and of 
selfish desires and passions with the demands of public duty on the other. 
In the British administration as depicted by the writer, if there was much 
that was heroic and conscientious, and if there was some measure of vision 
and idealism, there was also much that was sordid, unimaginative and 
incompetent. Petty jealousies were rife, officialdom could not see (or 
refused to see) what was going on under its nose, and when the Mutiny 
came it was taken by surprise. Against this background the writer has 
presented the story of human lives caught up in forces which overwhelm 
them but at the same time bring out both their vices and their virtues. 

Viola Meynell, who died in October 1956, was a writer of distinction in 
many fields, and not least in that of the short story. Viola Meynell. 
Collected Short Stories (Max Reinhardt, 18/—) brings together seventeen 
representative pieces written over a period of twenty years. There is no 
editing, no introduction, no commentary; the stories are left to make their 
own impact and impression. Most readers will find that that impression 
is one of a satisfying completeness. Each ends just where it should, 
leaving much unsaid and hinting at much of significance that lies beneath © 
the surface; we have been given a glimpse into the lives, the characters, the 
problems and the feelings of others sufficient to make us realise the depths 
that remain unrevealed. Mrs Meynell’s style is quiet and unaffected, and 
many of her stories move in that border-land between happiness and 
sadness. She belongs to no school and has no theories to expound and 
no axe to grind; first and foremost she is interested in people and in the 
simplicities of life, and because of this her stories have an enduring 
quality. The present collection is certainly one to be prized. 

Modern Irish Short Stories, edited by Frank O'Connor (World's 
Classics, O.U.P., 7/—) contains twenty stories by fifteen authors. Amongst 
the better known are George Moore, James Joyce, Liam O'Flaherty, James 
Stephens, L. A. G. Strong, Elizabeth Bowen, Sean O’Faolain, Oe. Somerville 
and Martin Ross, and Mr O’Connor himself. In an anthology of this kind, 
of course, every reader will have his preferences. It would be easy to: 
think of authors who ought to have been included, or to disagree with the 
editor's choice amongst the works of those who are; but that is a personal 
matter. This at least can be said: that Mr O’Connor’s selection is a good 
one, that it covers a reasonably wide field, and that it presents the reader 
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with a varied selection. There is also an interesting critical and historical 
introduction on the Irish short story. 

In an earlier volume Over the Bridge, noticed in these pages in August 
1956, Richard Church gave us the story of his boyhood; now, in The 
Golden Sovereign (Heinemann, 18/—) he continues the narrative from the 
point where he previously left it and carries it up to the early 1920's. Starting 
in 1911, it covers a period of just over ten years, an important period in 


its author’s life, for it was then that he discovered and finally realised his — 


true vocation. It is a chronicle of frustration, struggle and persistence in 
the face of disappointment; and yet it is not a story of unhappiness, for 
always, even in the midst of uncongenial tasks and cramping circumstances, 
there was the resolution to remain true to inner convictions and ideals. 
From his youth in the middle-class suburb of south-east London Richard 
Church had cherished the ambition to become a writer, an ambition which 
was nurtured by his reading of Keats and Shelley, Spenser and Milton. 
But like many another before him with the same ambition, he found himself 
‘under the necessity of earning a living, for the time being at least, at a 
much more mundane occupation. Whateley’s Logic, studied while he 
was strap-~hanging in the tramcar to and from Camberwell Green, competed 
with the English poets. He entered the Civil Service. It was not a career 
that appealed to him, but it was applauded by his family and acquaintances 
as an eminently sensible choice, and it was at least some consolation that 
something similar had been the fate of Lamb and Trollope, Thomas Love 
Peacock and Austin Dobson, while even in his own day, to quote the 
words of the writer himself, ‘a living novelist lurked in its [the Civil 
Service’s] inner shrine, the Treasury, and a young poet in the Board of 
Trade, both of them to rise later to eminence in the hierarchy of 
administration. Dramatic critics, black-and-white artists, longshore writers, 
roosted in the government departments, pretending to ignore the larger 
reputations which they were making in the outside world.’ Such was the 
company the would-be author joined. 

The Golden Sovereign tells of the young Richard Church’s early tastes 
in literature, art and music, his religious experience, pleasant excursions 
from London into the countryside of Kent (where he later was to make his 
home), a youthful love affair with a young lady at Folkestone, encounters 
with people already famous or achieving fame in the worlds of literature 
and the arts, and finally his first venture into poetry as a result of the 
encouragement of no less a person than Sir (then Professor) Israel 
Gollancz. By the time the book ends he is in sight of achieving his 
ambition; at least he has passed the threshold and the literary world has 
welcomed and accepted him. 

There is perhaps not quite the same spontaneity, freshness and charm 
about The Golden Sovereign that there was about its predecessor; but there 
are affecting passages on the death of the author's mother, his first 
communion and his early disappointment in love, while it is interspersed 
with entertaining anecdotes, 
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In Another Window Seat, or Life Observed (Hutchinson, 18/—) 
R. H. Mottram concludes his autobiography. It covers the period 
1919-1953, and tells of his return from the first World War to his former 
position in the bank at Norwich; then of his marriage and his early 
excursions into literature which culminated in his first great success, The 
Spanish Farm; his domestic and literary life between the wars; his 
life-long attachment to the ancient Octagon Chapel which had been the 
spiritual home of so many of his forebears as it is of himself also; his service 
with the Home Guard and as lecturer to the forces during the second 
World War; his Presidency of the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches; his work for the British Council; and finally 
his election as Lord Mayor of his native Norwich, an office which he 
filled with such grace and distinction. But the book is more than an 
autobiography; it is a picture of an age as seen and appreciated by a 
cultured provincial, middle-class person who has been closely involved in it. 
Those who have read Mr Mottram’s previous volumes will find here the 
same geniality, the same delightful wit and humour, and the same easy, 
unpretentious style, though the story is necessarily more intimate and 
personal. 


Poetry has a good record to show. A new collection by Cecil Day Lewis 
has appeared in Pegasus and Other Poems (Cape, 10/6). It is divided 
into three parts. The first, which consists of four poems based upon 
Greek legends (Pegasus, Psyche, Baucis and Philemon and Ariadne in 
Naxos) are excellent modern examples of narrative in verse. Brief though 
they are, they exhibit a wealth of apt, carefully conceived imagery and are 
characterised by a depth of feeling which is all the more powerful because 
of its restraint. The second section is concerned with the problems, the 
disorders and the spiritual conflicts of our own day and with the 
predicament of the arts in an age when civilization is in danger of 
destroying itself. The third part contains a series of short poems on more 
personal themes; and it is here that Mr Day Lewis makes the closest contact 
with his readers and is the most convincing, especially in the sonnet 
sequence ‘Moods of Love’ with which the collection ends. When time 
has done its work of sifting the chaff from the grain and a definitive 
collection of Mr Day Lewis's poetry is produced, not everything in this 
volume will find a place in it, but much certainly will, and it may well 
be that many of the pieces contained in his third section will be adjudged 
-amongst the best of their kind that he has produced. 

Visitations (Faber, 10/6) is Louis MacNeice’s first volume of verse to 
be published since the appearance in 1954 of Autumn Sequel. It consists 
of short poems, and is very difficult to assess, for there is nothing in it 
that is really striking or outstanding. In what he calls a ‘Jigsaw’ on 
property the poet waxes angry and sarcastic at the materialism of the 
modern world; ‘Death of an Old Lady’ is affecting, with a certain dignity 
achieved through rather unusual but telling conceits, and ‘Easter Returns’ 
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finds an eternal truth in traditional religious symbols which in many 
respects seem outworn and irrelevant. Mr MacNeice has always been 
remarkable for his incisiveness of phrase. Sometimes he employs it here 
to good purpose, but often his wit misses fire or loses its effect by being 
laboured or over-worked. One does not feel that, taken as a whole, this 
volume represents any kind of advance or development of Mr MacNeice’s 
art. Certainly it does not detract from his achievement or his reputation, 
which rest firmly upon his earlier work, but neither does it enhance them. 

In 1948 Richard Church published his Collected Poems; now, in a slender 
volume entitled The Inheritors. Poems 1948-55 (Heinemann, 10/6) he 
presents us with fifty-seven pieces written since that date. Mr Church's 
style does not vary greatly; and his themes, too, are basically the same 
as they have been throughout: nature, humanity, personal joys and sorrows, 
wonder, beauty, and a subdued contemplative mood. The volume takes its 
title from the first poem in it, one in praise of love in later life, and the 
poet’s debt to Wordsworth is recognised in a piece (longer than most in 
the volume) ‘Wordsworth’s Centenary’. As the years pass Mr Church's 
mood becomes more sober and less ecstatic, his insight more clear and 
steady, his contentment with the simple things of life more marked. But 
the lyrical note remains. This is certainly one of the most important 
collections of verse that have appeared during the year. 

Edmund Blunden belongs to what has now become the older school 
of poetry; his earliest pieces were written during the first World War. 
Yet since then, amidst a busy academic life, his muse has not slumbered. 
His subjects may have changed with the passage of time, yet fundamentally 
his theme has remained the same — the spirit of England, and more 
especially of the English countryside. And he has not been greatly 
affected, either, by the technical innovations of the past forty years; the 
style of his earliest poems is virtually the style of his latest — the simple, 
unpretentious style of Wordsworth, Clare and those other nature poets 
so dear to his heart and in praise of whom he has written so much. 
In Poems of Many Years (Collins, 18/—) Rupert Hart-Davis has made a 
selection of all that is best and most representative in Mr Blunden’s verse. 
No less than 246 poems are included, amongst them twenty that appear for 
the first time. This is a volume that will give joy and pleasure; it should 
certainly be on the shelves of all those who value what is best in the verse 
of the present century. 

The Complete Poems of D, H. Lawrence has now appeared in three 
volumes in the Phoenix Edition of that writer's works (Heinemann, 12/6 
per vol.). The first volume is prefaced by what was originally the author’s 
note to his earlier Collected Poems, while to the third volume is added 
Richard Aldington’s introductory essay to Last Poems, still a most acute 
- and discerning assessment of Lawrence's achievement. One is amazed to 
find the vast amount of poetry that Lawrence produced. Not all of it, 
of course, is of the same quality (indeed many of the pieces in the collection 
Nettles strike one today as pettish exhibitions of spleen or anger rather than 
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expressions of deep-felt indignation or disgust), but there is enough of 
high quality amongst them to justify such an edition; and we must always 
bear in mind an observation of Lawrence's own: that ‘even the best poetry, 
when it is at all personal, needs the penumbra of its own time and place 
and circumstances to make it full and whole’. Broadly speaking, the poems 
appear in the chronological order of composition, and where revision has 
taken place it is the latest version that is printed. The final position of 
Lawrence as a poet has yet to be determined, but he was undoubtedly one 
_ of the more significant of the writers of the first few decades of the present 

century. His publishers are to be congratulated on having produced this 
very full and handsome edition of his verse. 

In 1949 the Bodley Head published Collected Poems by Roy Campbell, 
and the volume was reprinted (price 15/—-) in 1955. Now the same 
publishers have given us his Collected Poems, Volume II (Price 21/—). 
Running to 256 pages, it contains 49 pieces divided into two groups, ‘Early 
Poems, 1926-1939’ and ‘Later Poems, 1939-1956’. The author has taken 
great care in selecting them, and a number have been revised. In his 
preface he tells us that a third volume was projected; but his sudden and 
untimely death while the present collection was still in the press means that 
if this promise is to be fulfilled it will have to be by another hand. It is 
much to be hoped that it will prove possible to complete the project as 
the poet intended, for Roy Campbell is one of the major poets of the second 
quarter of this century, though his work has hitherto not been so familiar 
to English readers as it deserves to be, possibly because he belonged to 
South Africa and not to Britain, possibly too because he did not quite fit 
into the average person’s conception of a ‘poet’, and possibly because 
when some of the much-publicized young writers of our own land were 
- going out as volunteers to fight on the side of the Left in the Spanish Civil 
War, Campbell, with his usual forthrightness, championed the other side 
and lost no opportunity of denouncing intellectualism and that kind of moral 
perversion, as he called it, ‘which sides automatically with the Dog against 
the Man, the servant against the master, the criminal against the judge’. 
His anti-Semitic bias and his apparent approval of the colour-bar were 
certainly unfortunate, but what he felt he had the courage to say, and he 
said it forcefully, even if occasionally he displayed a little too much 
vehemence and not always sufficient regard for good taste. ‘Flowering 
Rifle’, a long poem on the Spanish war, is by far the most considerable 
piece in the present collection. The two volumes so far published show 
Campbell’s many-sided genius, his diversity of interests and his varying 
moods; if a third is added the whole should stand as a memorial to one 
who, though far from faultless, was amongst the more distinguished 
poets given us by the Commonwealth. 

Amongst present-day poets no name is better known than that of Edith 
Sitwell. The year under review was marked by the appearance of her 
Collected Poems (Macmillan, 25/—), which supersedes the earlier 
collections and brings together, within the compass of just over 440 pages. 
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all that she has written up to date. It is prefaced by an explanatory essay 
by Dame Edith herself, in which she describes her poems as ‘Hymns of 
praise to the glory of Life’. Then there is also Poems of the Mid-Century, 
edited by John Holloway (Harrap, 6/6), the latest addition to Harrap’s 
English Classics. Though, presumably, intended primarily for school use, 
it is deserving of a wider public, for the selection has been carefully 
made and every piece is worthy of its place. Nothing is included 
that was written before 1940. Obviously many familiar names occur, but 
so do many that are less familiar. Indeed it would be difficult to find 
elsewhere an anthology that is so widely representative of the verse 
produced during the past seventeen years, and the editor's assertion that 
‘the main kinds of poetry to be found in this book are also the main kinds 
written within the period’ appears well founded. The anthology is divided 
into three sections, according to the difficulty of the poems, there is a 
brief introduction, and though the annotations are comparatively few they 
are, on the whole, adequate. 

Penguin Books-have added to their list Selected Poems of Robert Graves 
(price 3/6), five novels of P. G. Wodehouse (2/6 each), Selected Short 
Stories of H. E. Bates (3/6), and Joseph Conrad’s Under Western Eyes 
(3/6) and Lord Jim (2/6), while the World’s Classics series, in addition 
to Irish Short Stories, noticed above, now includes G. K. Chesterton. An 
Anthology, Selected with an introduction by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
(O.U.P. 7/—). It is a catholic selection, containing several of Chesterton’s 
letters, a short story (The Tremendous Adventure of Major Brown), 
numerous essays and extracts from longer works, excerpts on literary: 
criticism, a good selection of poems, and a broadcast talk entitled ‘Seven 
Years’ Hard’, delivered in 1934, as well as the closing scene from Act III 
of the play Magic. The whole provides an excellent introduction to 
Chesterton’s many-sided genius; and there is a witty and appreciative 
prefatory essay by the editor. 


The year has been rather a lean one so far as drama is concerned, and 
it is difficult to think of any single new play of outstanding literary merit, 
though Samuel Beckett's All that Fall (Faber, 5/—) is perhaps worthy 
of mention. Like the same author’s Waiting for Godot, it is rather a 
puzzling work, though in many ways it is different from its predecessor. 
Written not for the stage but for radio, it is set in the author's native 
Ireland and concerns a certain Mrs Rooney, who goes to the railway station 
to meet her blind husband as he returns from business. His train is late, 
which annoys him and makes his wife peevish. At the end of the play it 
is revealed that the delay was caused by a young girl falling to her death 
from one of the carriages; it is not definitely stated that it was from the 
carriage in which Mr Rooney was travelling, but that is the impression 
given, though he declares that to the best of his knowledge he had the 
carriage to himself throughout the journey. (Incidentally, Mrs. Rooney, 
we learn, lost a girl in childhood, though that was many years ago.) 
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There is also an enigmatic reference to Mr Rooney’s unrestrained behaviour 
when he thought he was alone in the carriage; whether or not this had any 
connexion with the fate of the girl we are left to conjecture. Neither 
Mr. Rooney nor his wife are pleasant or likeable characters. He is 
misanthropic, vulgar, petulant, with a mind that dwells very much on the 
sordid, besides being a mocker at the sanctities of life; she is querulous and 
self-pitying. But they are both well-drawn figures, who have a fascination 
about them, and are obviously an embodiment of ideas. The precise 
significance of the girl’s falling from the train is never made clear, nor 
is it easy to form a theory of one’s own, though it obviously has some 
connexion with Mr Rooney’s presence on the train at that ime. Perhaps 
it is allegorical and symbolic, the girl standing for innocence, life, joy and 
hope, Mr Rooney, who finds a consolation in his blindness in that it 
shuts out the sight of the world, for which he feels nothing but distaste, 
representing the reverse. But beyond that it is difficult to go. All one 
can say is that it is a well-constructed and powerful play, somewhere on 
the border between tragedy and comedy, which leaves us at the end with a 
question: what exactly does it mean? 


The obituary for the year is, unfortunately, longer than usual: A. E. Coppard 
(Jan. 12), P. Wyndham Lewis (March 8), Joyce Cary (March 29), 
Freeman Wills Crofts (April 11), Roy Campbell (April 25), Mgr. Ronald 
Knox, who, besides being a well-known Catholic apologist and writer on 
religious subjects, as well as a translator of the Bible, was an accomplished 
parodist and writer of detective stories (Aug. 24), Oliver St. John Gogarty 
(Sept. 24), Lord Dunsany (Oct. 25), Dorothy Sayers (Dec. 18), and John 
Van Druten (Dec. 19). All had made notable contributions to English 
letters in one field or another. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXVI 


Discussion of the sentences quoted in Vol. XXXIX, No. 3, June 1958 


108. When translating from English we are often tempted, and sometimes 
obliged, to render very and quite by the same word. He is a very rich 
man and He is quite a rich man are apt to become indiscriminately Hij is 
’n heel (zeer) rijk man — il est un trés riche homme — er ist ein sehr 
reicher Mann — é un uomo molto ricco, etc. When, as is often the case, 
the translator's language offers no nearer equivalent of quite, this is of 
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course unavoidable, but it regrettably obscures a sensible difference in 
meaning and function between the two adverbs. 

In very rich, very slowly we have, of course, to do with an adverb 
of degree: ‘in a high measure’, ‘to a great extent’. 

Quite, on the other hand, does not primarily express degree; it is 
essentially an adverb of modality, suggesting as it does that in the opinion 
of the speaker the circumstances of the case are such as to justify the use 
of the word or word-group qualified by the adverb. When we say 
Please, accept our apologies for this quite unpardonable omission, the idea 
suggested is that the omission is such that in the opinion of the speaker the 
epithet ‘unpardonable’ is warranted. This is clearly not a matter of degree, 
but of one’s attitude towards reality, and hence a case of grammatical 
modality. The Dutch translation, accordingly, is dit bepaald onvergeeflijk, 
not dit zeer onvergeeflijk verzuim. 

This modal meaning can, of course, easily shade off into that of degree: 
a quite absurd suggestion, which primarily means ‘a suggestion that fully 
deserves to be called absurd’, may, and does, hence come to mean a 
‘wholly’, ‘entirely’, ‘altogether’ absurd suggestion, but this is only a 
secondary development of the basically modal idea. 

Very and quite also show differences in their syntactic use. Very 
always qualifies a word: [very hot] weather — to speak [very 
indistinctly]. Quite may do the same: a [quite clever] answer — the 
money was [quite gone], but unlike very, it can also qualify a word- 
group: quite [a clever answer] — quite [an excellent dinner] — quite 
[a different sort of person]. When quite thus qualifies a word-group 
the modal meaning clearly prevails over that of degree. The fact that 
the adverb in such cases denotes that circumstances are thought to warrant 
the use of the word-group in its entirety, not any particular part of it, 
explains why it should always precede the whole group. 

Unlike very, finally, quite may function as a sentence-adverb: — You 
realize, of course, what I’m up against ? — Quite. 

We may compare a parallel difference in meaning and function in the 
case of rather: 

a. a [rather good-looking] fellow (‘moderately’; adverb of degree; word- 
qualifier; Dutch ‘tamelijk’, ‘nogal’, ‘vrij’). 

b. rather [a good-looking fellow] (‘all things considered’; adverb of 
modality; group-quatifier; Dutch ‘eigenlijk wel’). 

Dr. Wood and Dr. Maria Schubiger, Basle, point out some other 
interesting features of quite, but as the above remarks answer the question 
asked, we will reserve a discussion of them for a future occasion. 


109. From refers to a point whence a movement or action originates; 
it marks a starting-point for reckoning distance in space or time. Of, on 
the other hand, marks the spot in space or time with reference to 
which the distance is to be reckoned. The difference is perhaps most 
easily apprehended from a comparison between: 


q 
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a. We are less than ten miles from Chester, where Chester is the centre 
from which we measure, and 

b. We are within ten miles of Chester, where Chester is the place to be 
reached, and the distance is measured from the spot where we are now. 

In the second set of our sentences from is consequently indicated: here 
and her childhood are, of course, the points in space and time from which 
we reckon. 

But in wide of the mark from is unsuitable, because the mark (taking the 
expression it its literal sense) is not the starting-point of any movement 
or action; it is merely a point de répére, the spot with respect to 
which the bullet went astray. Similarly, in Keep clear of propellers, stand 
clear of the lift-gates, and suchlike expressions, the idea is ‘Keep a good 
distance between yourselves and the objects in question’; in other words, 
the persons concerned are the points from which we reckon; the 
propellers and lift-gates are not thought of as sources of movement or 
activity, but merely as things that people will be well-advised to give 
a wide berth. Among other examples of adjectives, adverbs and prepositions 
that take of in the sense of ‘with reference to’, ‘in respect of’ we may 
mention He lives back of beyond, I’m running short of petrol, he was 
beaten within an inch of his life. we're already within a fortnight of 
Christmas, north of the Pyrenees, upwards of fifty pounds. 

Professor Clyde T. Hankey, of the University of Colorado, whom we 
welcome as a new correspondent, rightly observes that away always takes 
from: Stow away from boilers — Keep away from propellers. The reason, 
we take it, is that in expressions like these the boilers and propellers are 
regarded as being active in some respect, as potential menaces to 
merchandise or human life, in short as centres of some danger zone. 


110. The majority of correspondents were of the opinion that Hermione 
uses our own lives because she means ‘each of us two our own life’, so 
that the strong individualization of the plural subject was held to be 
responsible for the plural object-noun. But Helen’s we don't live our own 
life caused some humming and hawing, a certain fencing and hedging, 
and the explanations given can hardly be called convincing. Dr. Wood 
takes a different, in fact an exactly opposite line. He argues that we as 
used by Hermione means ‘we, human beings in general’, as who should 
say ‘We're none of us immortal’, whereas Helen’s we means ‘you and I’. 
As this view in our opinion has much to recommend itself and would seem 
effectively to dispose of our problem, besides being illuminating in other 
respects as well, we give Dr. Wood’s comment in full. 

Our lives thinks of people collectively — and not simply a specific and limited group of 
people, but humanity generally; hence the plural. Just as the people are aggregated, so 
are their lives. But in the second paragraph we is individualized; each of us is taken as 
a separate personality, as is showa by the singular someone else’s. Hence life is used; 
if the author had written lives here, it would have to be followed by other people’s. 
It is usually circumstances that decide which we use. Thus in the case of a railway- 
accident we should almost certainly say Six people lost their lives, because we naturally 
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think of the six together, as victims of the same accident; but if six different accidents were 


concerned, on six different occasions (at some dangerous crossroads for instance) we 
should more probably say ‘Six people have lost their life there in the last five years’, 
because we think of each one as a separate occurrence. We may say either three pupils 
put up their hands or three pupils put up their hand, according to whether we think of 
three hands raised or three pupils each raising a hand; but we should never say *three 
pupils in this class write with their left hands; it would have to be hand because we 
conrect one hand with each pupil. 


111. Here, too, Dr. Wood's explanation covers all the points raised by our 


problem, so that we are pleased to let him speak for us. 


This is not an unusual construction, despite all so-called grammatical rules that a perfect 
tense cannot be used if a specific point of time in the past is mentioned. Thus we might 
well say ‘I have ceased to believe that long ago’. The explanation may be partly that 
since ago reckons backward from the present moment, there is felt to be a connexion with 
the present, which justifies the use of the perfect; partly too, perhaps, that long is a rather 
vague word and is felt to refer to the intervening period rather than to a specific point in 
time at which the event or the occurrence took place (with a more definite number, like 
five years ago there would be less temptation to use the perfect). But the chief reason 
is probably that we embark on the perfect before the idea of long ago comes into our 
mind (or, referring back to the previous point, should it be ‘our minds’?), and then we 
insert the statement of time as a kind of parenthesis. 


That an adjunct denoting past time is by no means inconsistent with 
the use of a perfect may be seen from a sentence like the following: 


‘I have met you before’, he said suddenly, ‘you don’t remember’. H. Walpole, 
Fortitude II, ch. 2.2., p. 167. 


Other instances are cited in Kruisinga’s Handbook I, § 597. 

Dr. Maria Schubiger, who comes to the same conclusions as Dr. Wood, 
adds that in our sentence the position of long ago is that of an adverb of 
indefinite time, while long ago with a preterite has the place of an adverb 
of definite time, e.g. ‘I predicted that long ago’. 


112. The continuative pluperfect had had would direct our attention to 
the length of time during which Hornblower had been in possession of 
his appointment. This would have been quite possible grammatically, in 
so far that the sentence would constitute correct English, but it would not 
express what the author meant. What the latter wanted to convey is that 
Hornblower, at the time referred to, had his appointment; how long he 
had been in possession of it, although not negligible for a full understanding 
of the facts and therefore worth mentioning, is only of secondary importance. 


Reference to the relevant part of the story shows that Hornblower was about to take an 
examination which would give him the status of lieutenant. Two months previously he 
had been appointed acting-lieutenant, and he feels that this fact will give him a certain 
advantage over the other candidates who, as it were, had started from ‘scratch’. So he 
is reckoning up what we may call his assets — what he had at the moment, and one of 
them is the two months’ experience of seniority (Dr. Wood). 


Mr. P. N. van Wageningen, Leeuwarden, whose views coincide with 
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Dr. Wood's, remarks that this use of the past tense is not rare, in proof 
of which he cites two examples from Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 
(Penguin Edition). 


The first day I wanted to find’ out what sort of religious life he had till now, so I asked 
him what he meant by prayer (p. 185). 
Her voice rose; she was swift to anger of late months (p. 311). 


A new set of questions will be published in the December number. 


Haarlem. P, A. ErabEs. 


Brief Mention 


A Middle English Metrical Paraphrase of the Old Testament. II. 
Edited by UrBAN OHLANDER. (Gothenburg Studies in English V.) 
Stockholm, 1955. 112 pp. (Sw. Kr. 12,—). 


The first part of this Paraphrase was edited by Herbert Kalén in 1923. It contained the 
first 500 stanzas of a text which in all comprises 1531 stanzas of twelve lines each. 
Kalén showed that the work was probably written in Yorkshire c. 1400. 

Ohlander has printed the next 302 stanzas, so that a little more than half of the text is 
now published. Following Kalén he prints MS Selden Supra 52, adding the variant 
readings from MS Longleat 257 in footnotes. There is no introduction, nor is there any 
translation or glossary, but a short summary of each stanza is given in the margins. 
It is to be hoped that the other half will also be published in the near future, for, though 
the poet was not a great artist, his paraphrase is interesting enough to be more 
widely known. 


Nijmegen. G. Storss. 
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2 See E. S., June 1958. 
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Play. — J. W. Saunders, Milton, Diomede and Amaryllis. — E, Enkelberg, The 
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3 See E. S., Dec. 1955. 
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R. H. Byrns, Some Unpublished Works of DeQuincey. — J. F. Frederick, Cooper's 
Eloquent Indians — W. P. Albrecht, Hazlitt’s Preference for Tragedy. — 
G. E. Bentley, Jr., Thomas Butts, White Collar Maecenas. — E. K. Sheldon, 
Boswell’s English in the London Journal. — A. J. Kuhn, English Deism and the 


Development of Romantic Mythological Syncretism. — N. Carpenter, Spenser and 
Timotheus: A Musical Gloss on E. K.’s Gloss. — Id. LXXII, 1. March 1957. M. W. 
Bloomfield, Distance and Predestination in Troilus and Criseyde. — B. Shea, 


Macchiavelli and Fielding’s Jonathan Wild. — J. D. Wigod, Keats’s Ideal in the Ode 
on a Grecian Urn, — I. Jack, De Quincey Revises his Confessions. — W. J. Hyde, 
George Eliot and the Climate of Realism. — W. Howard, Emily Dickinson's Poetic 
Vocabulary. — J. E. Miller, Jr., Whitman’s “Calamus”: The Leaf and the Root. — 
G. W. Couchman, Here was a Caesar: Shaw’s Comedy Today. — J. E. Duncan, 
The Modality of the Audible in Joyce's Ulysses. — P. Lisca, The Grapes of Wath 
as Fiction, — Id. LXXII, 2. April 1957. Annual Bibliography for 1956. — Id. LXXII, 3. 
June 1957. R. B. Long, Paradigms for English Verbs, — A. L. Cooke, Addison's 
Aristocratic Wife. — J. E. Jordan, Wordsworth’s “Minuteness and Fidelity”, — 
H. Stone, Dickens’ Use of his American Experiences in Martin Chuzzlewit, — 
R. P, Adams, Whitman's “Lilacs” and the Tradition of Pastoral Elegy. — B. R. 
Yerman, Browning's Witless Duke. — E. B. Gose, Jr, The Strange Irregular 
Rhythm: An Analysis of T’he Good Soldier. — H. Adams, Yeats’s Country of the 
Young. — N. F. O'Donnell, Shaw, Bunyan, and Puritanism, — M. L. Jarrell, 
Joyce’s Use of Swift's Polite Conversation in the “Circe’’ Episode of Ulysses, 
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James Eyre: Annotator' 


Both in the Advertisement (dated 1 August, 1814) and Introduction 
(dated 29 May, 1818) to his new edition of Johnson's Dictionary ?, Henry 
John Todd refers to a copy of the Dictionary put at his disposal by Messrs. 
Longman and Company, Booksellers, which had belonged to ‘the late Rev. 
Mr. Eyre’ and which bore his annotations. Not surprisingly, perhaps, 
little is generally known about Eyre: a fairly uneventful life of teaching 
and preaching in the Midlands, with however cultivated private interests, 
did not invite fame, and his likeliest chance of immortality as a man of 
literary interests seemed doomed when Todd dismissed his extensive notes 
as yielding ‘no great harvest of intelligence’ (4th page of Advertisement: 
no page numbering). 

James Eyre, the son of John Eyre of Coventry, was born (according to 
the D.N.B.) in 1748. This is at variance with the Alumni Cantabrigienses* 
which gives his age as 20 in November 1771, but it is probably correct. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine lists him as lately dead in April 1813 ‘in his 
65th year’ and this notice apparently derives from the fuller and more 
precise one in the Warwickshire Advertiser, which begins, ‘On Friday last, 
March 13th, 1813, died in his 65th year, the Rev. James Eyre, master of 
the free-school at Solihull’ and which bears the initials of Samuel Parr, his 
distinguished friend and benefactor over many years.* The D.N.B. is 
wrong, however, in attributing his education to St. Catherine’s Hall, 
Cambridge. There is ample evidence, including that of the Alumni 
Cantabrigienses (loc. cit.), to show that he was primarily an Oxford man. 
He matriculated, a member of Trinity College Oxford, in 1771 and 
proceeded to his bachelor’s degree in 1775; he became a deacon in Oxford 
the same year and was ordained priest in Worcester in September 1776. 
He was headmaster of Solihull School from February 1782 until his death, 
and married Charlotte the daughter of one of the Feoffees, Judd Harding.® 
They proceeded to have a large family and Eyre found that his income 
was inadequate. In 1801, Parr writes of his school appointment as having 


1 For advice and assistance in the preparation of this article, we are indebted to 
Mr. Cyprian Blagdon, Miss Margaret Coggin, Mr. W. Derry, Dr. A. I. Doyle, Mr. H. B. 
Hitchens, Professor G. J. Kolb, Professor J. Sledd, Professor D. Nichol Smith, and 


Mr. J. Sparrow. 

2 See note 14 below. 

3 Compiled by J. A. Venn (Cambridge 1944), Pt 2, vol. II, p. 448. 

4 Less precisely, Parr writes of him in 1801 as being ‘more than 50 years old’ (W. Field, 
Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Opinions of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D., London 
1828, I. 423). 

5 J. Burman, Solihull and its School (Solihull 1939), pp. 30f. 
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with it ‘a tolerable house and an annual salary of 801.’, to which he added 
a further £60 through his holding two widely separated curacies. At this 
time six of his ten children had been born and life was difficult: “during the 
late season of distress,’ continues Parr, ‘he has found it very difficult to 
procure food and raiment for the present day’, let alone provide for 
whatever the future might have in store.® 

These observations by Parr were addressed to Lord Chedworth to whom 
Parr was appealing on behalf of his friend for the living of Winterbourne 
Stoke, Wilts, which Chedworth had offered to Parr. Eyre received the 
living and in the following year Chedworth spontaneously offered him in 
addition a living at Nettleton’ (one, incidentally, which Parr this time 
wanted for himself and which came both directly and indirectly to bring 
a good deal of trouble on to Parr’s head). It was this that occasioned 
Eyre’s connexion with Cambridge, though by no means such as is recorded 
in the D.N.B. In a letter to Parr on June Ist, 1802, Lord Chedworth 
pointed out that for Eyre to have Nettleton in addition to Winterbourne 
he would have to qualify ‘by becoming a Master of Arts’ and he offered 
to advance £50 to Eyre for his expenses in this connexion.® The Alumni 
Cantabrigienses (loc. cit.) records that he was granted incorporation by 
virtue of his Oxford B.A. and was admitted to the degree of M.A. 
at Caius in 1802.9 With the two livings and his headmastership, life must 
have been easier, but when he died in 1813 he left his family ill-provided 
for and once again they had reason to be grateful for the goodwill of 
Dr. Parr, who remained a practical benefactor for the rest of his own 
life and remembered them aiso in his will. By this time, there was indeed 
a family tie, since Parr had in 1816 taken as his second wife Eyre’s 
sister Mary. 

But the friendship between Parr and Eyre was not felt as one-sided. 
Indeed the meagre products of Eyre’s pen which achieved print in his 
own lifetime seem largely to have been occasioned in Parr’s defence. 
His written testimony figures prominently in A Sequel to the Printed 
Paper Lately Circulated in Warwickshire, in which Parr minutely 
records the events and exchanges connected with the sordid affair of his 
allegation, undoubtedly well-founded, that a brother-priest, the Rev. Mr. 
Curtis of Birmingham, had sent him two unpleasant anonymous letters. 
This work is of interest in the present connexion as being a clear witness 
to the intimacy existing between Parr and Eyre and to the extent to which 


6 Field, Memoirs, I. 424. 

7 John Johnstone, The Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D. (London 1828), I. 60u. 

8 Johnstone, op. cit. I. 603. 

2 a also J. Venn, Biographical History of Gonville & Caius College (Cambridge 1898), 
70 Pp. xii ++ 181, London 1792. In his set of Critical Review (see below) Eyre left 
a cutting from the Morning Chronicle, a letter to the editor by the offending priest's 
famous brother, Sir William Curtis, Alderman of the City of London. 
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Eyre was in Parr’s confidence; but it testifies also to the considerable ~ 
reputation that Eyre had for scholarship, learning and sagacity. Much 
later, Eyre went into print again in his friend's interests, culminating in 
some pages in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1807.11 At the 
time of Lord Chedworth’s giving Eyre the Nettleton living which Parr 
wanted, Parr asked Chedworth for a piece of plate. It seems fairly clear 
that his Lordship thought the less of Parr on this account, and rumours 
subsequently circulated not only that Chedworth talked of it as a solicited 
gift but also that the Latin inscription glowing with praises of Parr on 
the £68 soup tureen was of Parr’s own composition. Eyre now revealed 
that he himself, at Chedworth’s request, had written the inscription and 
was responsible for its final state except for some modifications — 
unspecified — which he said Parr had suggested on reading the draft. 
But such services to his friend, however admirable in intention or effect, 
would not alone have prompted Parr to refer to him as ‘a very good 
scholar’ whose ‘application to books is extensive’.’* It was this characteristic, 
however, which apparently showed in his annotating his copy of Johnson’s 
Dictionary to such effect as enabled Parr to bargain with Messrs Longman 
for £50 to be given to Eyre’s family in return for the use of it in making 
a revised edition. As it turned out, Todd found the annotations of 
insufficient value to enable him to use them. He says, with what seems 
today unjustifiable condescension, ‘one cannot but admire the indefatigable 
industry of the scholiast, in crowding the margins with words or sentences, 
intended (I should suppose in very many instances) rather for future 
consideration, than for decided addition. Had the same attention been 
paid to our old authors, the labour of Mr. Eyre would have been invaluable. 
Probably, not having access to many writers of this description, Mr. Eyre 
availed himself of the less useful information within his reach; and 
bestowed acute as well as diligent investigation upon objects not always 
deserving it. Sometimes, though rarely, he has given a citation from a 
book of elder times; a citation generally admissible. The writer of a 
future dictionary may perhaps often betake himself to this store-house of 
information. What I have scrupled to adopt, may, at no distant period, 
demand, on increasing authority, admission into an English dictionary; 
and eccentrick terms, which have been employed by questionable writers 
to express common conceptions, may perhaps lose their novelty, or their 
quaintness, in sage and solemn usage. ** Small wonder, perhaps, that 


11° Vol. Ixxvii, Pt. 1, pp. 117-120. 

12 Field, Memoirs, I. 423. 

13 Bibliotheca Parriana (London 1827), p. 247. A note by Parr adds the information that 
Eyre had wanted Parr to have his copy of the Dictionary and that Messrs Longman 
were informed of his wish. They declined to return it to him, however, sending him 
instead a copy of Todd's revised version, at which Parr accounted himself well satisfied. 
14 Samuel Johnson, A Dictionary of the English Language ... With numerous corrections 
and with the addition of several thousand words ... By H. J. Todd. Vol. I (London 1818), 
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in 1828 we find a reviewer of a stereotype reprint of the last folio edition 
of the Dictionary upholding the unrevised form of the Dictionary and 
ignoring Todd's revised version; ‘After all the changes that have occurred 
since [Johnson’s] death in our literature; after philologist has been pursuing 
philologist over the beaten track of our language, we find, after all, that 
we cannot better consult our own advantage than to recur to his dictionary 
just as he left it to the world.” 

Eyre’s annotations do not seem to have impressed R. G. Latham, a 
subsequent reviser of Johnson, much more than Todd: ‘A dictionary of 
Mr. Eyre’s, with marginal annotations, though it contains many new 
extracts, too often refers us either to periodicals, wherein the author is 
anonymous, or to some novelist equally anonymous, and even more 
ephemeral. There is no reason, however, why words thus indicated should 
not be useful; and a certain proportion of them is almost sure to be so. 
The floating language of the day is thus preserved; and this the worst 
literature best exhibits. Todd ... thinks it possible that at no distant 
period some may demand admission by an increase of currency and 
authority. Of extracts, however, that justify such an expectation, I have 
found but few. The rest are, in the main, what Todd calls ‘eccentric 
terms’ by ‘questionable writers’, expressing ‘common conceptions.’ I follow 
his example in rejecting most of these.’** And along with Eyre’s, Latham 
dismisses the annotated copies of Malone and Horne Tooke. Yet, considered 
even through Todd's and Latham’s obvious disapproval, it would seem 
that Eyre did indeed leave behind a ‘storehouse of information’ on the 
current usage of his time, and the revisers’ scruples — so far removed 
from the lexicographer’s approach of more recent times — are the more 
to be regretted inasmuch as Eyre’s copy (which, as Latham makes clear, 
was still in the possession of Messrs Longmans, Green and Company in 
the early 1860's) seems now to be lost beyond recall. At any rate, our 
inquiries have yielded no trace of it. 

Other evidence does, however, survive of Eyre’s industrious habit of 
annotation. There is, in the Library of University College London, a 
collection of The Critical Review, many of whose volumes bear annotations 
in margins and end-papers to a fairly extensive degree. Almost all the 
volumes bear the bookplate of Samuel Parr, but rather more than thirty in 
the earlier part of the collection carry also, on title page or end-paper, the 
signature of an apparently earlier owner, James Eyre. Several of them 
associate Eyre with Trinity, in four cases the college being mentioned on 
the title page. The Bibliotheca Parriana (p. 277) records a run of 143 
volumes of the C.R., from its commencement in 1756 to 1816. This latter 
date is no misprint, since it is consistent with the number of volumes 
mentioned, but it is not clear why Parr should have owned a run extending 


18 Monthly Review, 3rd Series, Vol. vii, p. 541. 
16 A Dictionary of the English Language by R. G, Latham founded on that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. Vol. I, Pt. i (London 1866), p. Ixxxvii, 
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oniy to 1816, the year of his marriage to Eyre’s sister. No mention is 
made of another set, nor of annotations, nor of any volumes having belonged 
to Eyre. Yet the Eyre-Parr set in University College, now truncated at 
1800, seems originally to have extended to the year of Eyre’s death: the 
pre-war library catalogue shows that the College once possessed the 
unbroken run down to 1813, and it appears that the volumes from 1801 to 
1813 were destroyed by fire-bombs in 1940. True, it is not certain how 
many of the volumes actually belonged to Eyre. He ceasés to sign them 
after 1774 but annotations continue in what is almost certainly his writing 
until 1785, — though their paucity from 1779 onwards makes it appear 
that 1785 is not a significant date from the point of view of ownership. 
Indeed, the fact that the run extended to 1813, the year of his death, 
would suggest that the whole of it was his own and that it came into 
Parr’s possession after his friend’s death. 

There are almost 2000 annotations altogether, fairly evenly spread 

- over volumes 1 to 46 but especially frequent in volumes 37 to 45. In 
content, they fall into three broad classes, again fairly evenly divided 
numerically: miscellaneous comments, linguistic or stylistic criticisms, and 
ascriptions. In addition there are some scores of initial letters (J, E, P, 
and others), the significance of which is not at present clear. 
The miscellaneous comments may be briefly exemplified. Often they 
are lengthy extracts from contemporary books and periodicals (the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and the Monthly Review figure prominently). 
In 25/71 we find his caustic ‘Ludicrous’ condemning the lines *... Next a form 
arose, / So hideous, that the sisters on their toes | Stood ...... He endorses 
the Monthly Review’s criticism of Love Elegies (10/245) to the effect that 
‘their dismal writer is much more in love with one Rosa, than the Muses 
are with him’. In 13/267 below a review of The Musical Lady he notes 
that ‘Miss Pope’s admirable performance of Sophia contributed no little 
to the success of this pleasing Farce’. 

Of the linguistic items, not many, proportionately, are concerned with 
lexical points, but several of those which are give us perhaps some indication 
of what has been lost with the annotated Dictionary. Authorities (and 
sometimes quotations) are given for a good many words and senses and 
these sometimes show complete independence from, and advance over, the 
material in Johnson. Thus Eyre is able to refute the statement (21/12) 
that addicted to infers ‘a vicious pursuit’ and this end is also served by 
his quotations from Blair, Hurd and Warton in 45/43. One might also 
mention that authorities are cited for unsuppressible (4/319), and, perhaps, 
for presumable (12/181). It is possible that these were entered in the C.R. 
from his annotated Dictionary, since there is abundant evidence that he 
resorted primarily to Johnson when he was exercised to comment on lexical 
matters. On a critic’s objection to the phrase good success, for instance, 
he notes: ‘If success be the termination of any affair happy or unhappy, 
how is good an improper epithet ?’ (10/374), which is an echo of Johnson's 
first definition of success. 
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But most of the linguistic points concern grammar and provide admirably 
full material on the typical late 18th century assimilation of the prescriptive 
precepts laid down by standard grammarians of the time like Lowth and 
Ash. Practically all the points that he feels so strongly about as repeatedly 
to suggest preferred variants for them are precisely the stock points at 
issue in the grammars of the time. You was is changed to you were 
(e.g. 3/257, 25/55), thou wert to thou wast (e.g. 6/88, 39/130), the preterites 


forbid and begun to forbad (3/354) and began (35/115, 39/87); the past 


participles drank, broke, swore, drove, rose, wrote, shook are altered to 
the forms which have since become standard, though he alters with-held 
to the more archaic with-holden (39/377, 40/332). Further points which 
reflect his assimilation of contemporary grammars are his alterations of 
oblique to subject forms (e.g. ‘than him’ to ‘than he’ 3/393), ‘averse to’ to 
‘averse from’ (e.g. 40/46) and ‘by this means’ to ‘by this mean’ (e.g. 
39/347). He wants to see the analogy of myself adopted (alterations to 
‘hisself’, e.g. 1/539, ‘theirselves’ e.g. 3/430) but this would not seem to 
represent his own natural usage (he alters ‘himself’ to ‘themselves’, 22/422). 
He is less in step with the precepts of his authorities in frequently altering 
‘mistaken’ to ‘mistaking’ in phrases like ‘we are mistaken’ (e.g. 6/145) and 
even as an adjective (‘the mistaken notions’ is altered in 38/383, and similar 
examples occur in 29/112 and elsewhere); his own usage in this respect 
is illustrated by his ‘... are certainly mistaking ...’ which occurs in a 
comment, 18/370. 

He is severe with writers who use will and would in the first person 
(39/5, 37/205, 38/245; “Will! Downright Irish! I will be drowned; nobody 
shall help me’ is his protest in 6/62); he is untroubled by apparent 
inconsistency in dutifully altering ‘I had rather’ to ‘I would rather’ (39/287, 
40/146). Relative clauses frequently invite his criticism (‘dispute it is not 
our business to enter into’ 3/439, ‘in the state which it was taken’ 36/374, 
‘the hour he had received it’ 41/40 — and many others — are altered to 
have a preposition followed by which), and he notices particularly ‘from 
whence’ which he alters to ‘from which’ (e.g. 22/13), though he is capable 
of the tautology himself, altering ‘we cannot ... say who this defender is’ 
to ‘we cannot ... say from whence this defence proceeds’ (18/399). As 
he observes elsewhere, ‘Good use’ is ‘not always uniform in her decisions’ 
(42/113). 

Finally, the ascriptions: virtually all relate to the authors of works 
reviewed. For example, to the review of The New Bath Guide, Eyre adds 
‘By C. Anstey’ (21/369); to that of Solyman and Almena, ‘By J. Langhorne, 
A.M.’ (13/148). He attributes An Apology for the Life and Writings of 
David Hume to ‘C. Melmoth’ (43/320) which is the pseudonym of Samuel 
Jackson Pratt to whom this work is attributed by the Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature of Halkett and Laing. 
Some uncertainty is shown over A Gentleman’s Tour through Monmouth- 
shire and Wales (39/358): first ‘Wyndham’ has been entered; this is 
deleted and followed by ‘Mr. Wynne, Salisbury’; ‘Wynne’ has then been 
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deleted and the name ‘Penruddock’ written in the margin. Halkett and 
Laing attribute the work to Henry Penruddock Wyndham, and give their 
source of information as ‘a later edition (Salisbury, 1781).’ Sometimes the 
ascription is wholly at variance with that given in Halkett and Laing; for 
example, Sentimental Fables. Designed chiefly for the Use of the Ladies 
is ascribed to Thomas Marryot in the Dictionary but to ‘Bickerstaff’ by 
Eyre (37/140); An Epistle from Oberea is ascribed to Major John Scott 
in the Dictionary but to ‘Anstey’ by Eyre (37/62). He makes several 
accepted ascriptions to Kenrick; when, therefore, to the reviews of 
Lexiphanes (23/264) and The Sale of Authors (24/45) he appends 
Kenrick’s name, it is not clear whether he is attributing to Kenrick the 
authorship of the books or that of their reviews. Lexiphanes is well known 
to be the work of Campbell, and Halkett and Laing attribute to Campbell 
also The Sale of Authors on the authority of Prior's Life of Malone. 

It is of course on the authorship of reviews in the C.R. that fresh 
knowledge is most needed. Study of this periodical ‘is difficult in the 
absence of a marked set such as we have for the Monthly’,"" and scholars 
have regretted the loss of two known marked sets.*® This loss may be 
somewhat offset by a number of ascriptions in the University College set 
of the C.R. which in some cases undoubtedly refer to the authors of reviews 
and in other cases may well do so. For example, he attributes to Smollett 
(6/453, the volume for 1758) the review of Kenrick’s Epistles philosophical 
and moral. It is well-known that Smollett reviewed for the C.R. between 
1756 and about 1762, during which time he was serving as editor; in fact 
‘for the first five years of the journal’s existence he must have been a major 
contributor’.2° Those reviews which are said by Jones”® to have been 
ascribed to Smollett do not include the one marked by Eyre. Eyre also 
attributes (56/45) the review of Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres to Joseph Robertson: “This article was written by the Revd. Joseph 
Robertson, who ... wrote for this Review (above 2620 articles) from 1764 to 
1785.’ This seems to echo the memoir written by Robertson himself and 
published shortly after his death in the Gentleman’s Magazine: '... he was 
concerned in writing the Critical Review “for twenty-one years, from 
August 1764, to September 1785, inclusive.["’] During this period he was 
the author of above 2620 articles, on theological, classical, poetical, and 
miscellaneous publications.’ (Ixxii, Feb. 1802, p. 110). 


at Cf, L. Landa, English Literature 1660-1800: A Bibliography (Princeton 1952), II. 863. 


18 See note 21 below. 


“49 C, Jones, Smollett Studies (Berkeley, Calif. 1942), p. 90. 


20 M.L.N. Ixi (1946), 440. 
21 Jones, op. cit., p. 438, points out that a set of the C.R. in which Robertson had 


marked his own articles, like another marked at Archibald Hamilton’s direction, has 
disappeared. The only review that has been definitely ascribed to Robertson is that of 
Bowyer’s Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris ... By Richard Bentley, D.D., in 
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In the foregoing notes, limitation of space has forbidden anything more 
than a few examples from the more interesting material in each of the main 
categories into which the annotations fall. A complete transcription of the 
annotations has, however, been made on the eve of rebinding and this 
is housed in the Communication Research Centre at University College 


London where interested scholars will be welcome to consult the collection. 


Durham, RANDOLPH QuIRK, 
London. JEREMY W2ARBURG. 


Notes and News 


A Source for one of AElfric’s ‘Catholic Homilies’ 


In Thorpe’s edition? AElfric’s homily Natale Omnium Sanctorum is in two 
sections, the first being an enumeration and description of the different 
kinds of saints to be remembered on All-Hallows. Professor Max Férster 
has traced sources for only two of the groups, angels and anchorites.? 
fElfric himself cites the authority as the Vite Patrum for the anchorites, 
and phrases from Gregory's Homilia xxxiv in Evangelia were used for the 
description of angels. 

There was however an intermediary in the case of the latter, represented 
by the homily In eadem solemnitate omnium sanctorum, No. LXXI of the 
Homiliz Subdititie of Bede.* This sermon quotes Gregory by name on 


martyrs, ‘electi Dei’, and copies phrases from his homily on angels for the » 


relevant description. The indebtedness of AElfric to a version of Pseudo- 
Bede and of Pseudo-Bede to Gregory is illustrated below. 
Pseudo-Bede (phrases from Gregory italicised) col. 453C: 


Alii ex illis ad nos in mundum missi, futura predicando, perveniunt; alii ad hoc 
sunt constituti, uf per eos signa et miracula frequentius fiant; alii subjectis angelorum 
spiritibus preesunt, eisque ad explenda divina mysteria (Greg.: ministeria) disponendo 


1 Benjamin Thorpe, The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church (London, 1844), Vol. I 
pp. 538-556. 

2 Max Forster, ‘Uber die quellen von AElfrics exegetischen Homilie Catholice’, Angli 
(1894), Band xvi, §§ 67 and 138 respectively. sei ie 
3 Migne, P. L., XCIV, cols. 452-455. 
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principantur ; alii mira potentia ceeteris preeminent, pro eo quod eis ad obediendum alia 
angelorum agmina subjecta sunt ; alii tanta Divinitatis gratia replentur, ut in eis Dominus 
sedeat, et per eos sua judicia decernat; alii tanto perfectiori scientia pleni sunt, quanto 
claritatem Dei vicinius contemplantur; alia vero ita Deo conjuncta sunt angelorum 
agmina, uf inter hec ef Deum nulli alii intersint, et tanto magis ardent amore, quanto 
subtilius claritatem Divinitatis ejus aspiciunt. 


fElfric p. 540: 


Sodlice sume Sera haligra gasta, be mid heora Scyppende burhwunodon, to us asende 
cumad, and towearde ding cydad. Sume hi wyrcad, be Godes dihte, tacna and gelomlice 
wundra on middangearde. Sume hi synd ealdras gesette bam odrum englum, to gefyllene 
a godcundlican gerynu. Purh sume gesett God and toscet his domas. Sume hi sind 
swa micclum to Gode gedeodde, bet nane odre him betwynan ne synd, and hi Sonne on 
swa micclan maran lufe byrnende beod, swa micclum swa hi Godes beorhtnysse scearplicor 
sceawiad. 


The most striking similarity between AElfric and Pseudo-Bede is the 
use of the rhetorical figure of repetitio (epanaphora), but like this Latin 
text Aélfric omits Gregory's comment (§ 10) on potestates and abbreviates 
two descriptive paragraphs (§§ 8 and 9) on angels and archangels. Yet, 
rightly in a sermon on saints, he is less concerned even than Pseudo-Bede 
to distinguish the nine orders of angels. The Latin description of the 
cherubim is lacking and the comments on principatus and dominationes 
are run together. 

Gregory's homily on angels has no other information used by Elfric, 
but almost every major statement in the O.E. sermon could either have 
been copied from or suggested by Pseudo-Bede. The general plan is 
the same from the description of angels (¥lfric p. 538, Bede col. 453C)* 
down to and including the description of priests (AE lfric p. 544, Bede col. 
455B). Some Pseudo-Bede material in this section is missing from 
fElfric’s sermon ;° there are some abbreviations® and additions’? by the 
Englishman. But where the material is parallel — and that is the rule 


4 The close verbal correspondence begins : 

Elfric p. 538: Be bam we forhtiad fela to sprecenne fordan de Gode anum is to 
gewitenne hu heora ungesewenlice gecynd, butan elcere besmitennysse obbe 
wanunge, on ecere hluttornysse burhwunad. 

Bede col. 453C: De quibus plura loqui pertimescimus, quia soli Deo scire est quomodo 
vel quemadmodum eorum invisibilis absque contagione seu diminutione in sua 
sola puritate consistat natura. 

5 Notably an ornately figurative sentence on confessors (col. 455A) which would 

scarcely have suited an English lay audience and serves merely to heighten the Latin 

writer's style : ‘qui corda fidelium spiritaliter quasi imbribus irrigant coelestibus, ut feliciter 
proferre immarcescibilem bonorum operum possint fructum.’ 

6 Note the telescoping of Matt. v, 14-16, and John xv, 15, (col. 454B) into a single 

quotation (p. 542). 

7 One interesting addition points one of the tortures of martyrs ‘alii frigore afflicti’ 

(col. 454C) more effectively for a northern audience: ‘sume mid winterlicum cyle 

geswencte’ (p. 542). The same reason, I believe, causes the description of the trials of 

The Wanderer and The Seafarer on a winter sea. 
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-— there is close verbal correspondence’ One major O.E. addition is 
the statement on the deeds of the prophets (Elfric p. 540) which follows — 
the reference to patriarchs and precedes the description of John the Baptist — 
(4Elfric p. 540, Bede cols. 453D, 454A). Pseudo-Bede however has © 
suggested the description of such a group. Those ‘quos unda baptismatis 
. ab errore paterni delicti ... abluendo purgavit’ are prophets though — 
they do not have the name since John, ‘propheta Altissimi’, is associated 
with them. Pseudo-Bede concentrates on John as the most important 
prophet while to Elfric he is a member of the group. The O.E. adaptation 
in the sentence leading to the description of apostles indicates the differing — 
attitudes : 


Bede col. 454A: Huic athlete Dei (ie. John) electo concordat duodenus apostolorum 
numerus...... ‘ 

Elfric p. 542: Pisum Godes cempan (ie. the prophets) gebwerlecd bet twelffealde 
getel Cristes apostola. 


Even the eulogy of Mary and the virgins has been suggested by Pseudo- 
Bede, though this group is placed differently in the two sermons. The 
Latin homilist keeps to a rigid order of importance and since Mary is ‘ofer 
engla werod ahafen’ (AE lfric p. 546) she naturally heads the list. Aé#lfric’s 
praise of the Virgin however is a notably effective finale to his address. He 
appears to have rewritten this section with additions of his own but echoes 
of Latin phrases point to the source. The Virgin is described as: meden 
zr geeacnunge, mzden on geeacnunge, meden efter geeacnunge (p. 546), 
which translates: virgo ante partum, virgo in partu, virgo post partum — 
(Bede col. 453A). To AElfric ‘mzegdhad is ealra meegna cwen and gefera 
heofonlicra engla’ (p. 546), and in Pseudo-Bede (col. 453A) virginity is 
‘omnium virtutum regina’ while Mary ‘sociam quoque esse angelorum suis 
affirmabat exemplis’. The beginning of the last sentence in Ailfric’s 
paragraph is selected from phrases in a long sentence on virgins in Pseudo- 
Bede (col. 453AB). 

Finally the short moralising paragraph which concludes A#lfric’s address 
repeats the Latin homilist’s reason (col. 453A) for celebrating All-Saints 
with some verbal echoes. Two sections from Elfric’s sermon are not in 
this Latin text, the abbreviation of Apoc. vii, 9-12 which dominates the 
introductory paragraph, and the description of anchorites (pp. 544-6). 

In other sermons A#lfric does not hesitate to add his own material to a 
now identified source ®, so such additions do not preclude AElfric’s use of 
this Latin version. In the case of the anchorites he seems to indicate that 
he is adding separate material by referring to the Vite Patrum as his 
authority. On the other hand, the Homilie Subdititie use the same 


8 Note especially the long alius-series (O.E. sum-series) on the tortures of martyrs 
(Bede col. 454C, Allfric p. 542). There is very little change and only two omissions 
out of thirteen items. 

® Eg. the sum-series on martyrs inserted by AElfric (in I. 14 p. 212) as an extension 
of his source, Bede Hom. XXIII (P.L. XCIV) col. 123C (noted by Férster § 78). 
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sources as Allfric for some sermons,’° and it is possible that the same 
situation occurs here. We may however be sure from the parallels 
mentioned or illustrated above that AElfric used a version of this Latin 
homily. 


Bristol. J. E. Cross. 


A Note on Gray’s Elegy 


. . . do not wonder therefore if some Magazine or Review call me Plagiary: I could 
shew them a hundred more instances, wch they never will discover themselves. — Gray 


to Bedingfield, 27 August 1756.4 


Mr. F, W. Bateson has given it as his opinion that the central section of 
Gray's Elegy — ‘on the village Hampdens, Miltons and Cromwells’ — 
is the best part of the poem. With this view it seems to me difficult to 
_ disagree, and the present article is offered as a contribution to the further 
elucidation of this central section. The stanzas I am particularly concerned 
with are the following: 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; - 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or wak'd to extasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


10 Cf. i. Ps-Bede XXXVI, 4Elfric I. 10 and Gregory Hom. II in Evang. (P.L. LXXVI). 
ii. Ps-Bede IX, AElfric I, 28 and Gregory Hom. XXXIX in Evang. 
iii. Ps-Bede II, AElfric I]. 26 and Gregory Hom, XXXVI in Evang. 
iv. Ps-Bede LXI, Aélfric I. 15. and Gregory Hom. XXI in Evang. 
v. Ps-Bede LXVIII, Zlfric II. 41. and Gregory Hom. XVII in Evang. (cf. 
especially Pseudo-Bede col. 441B seg. with Gregory §5, 6). 
A close comparison in all these cases reveals that where Pseudo-Bede and Gregory 
differ, AElfric uses Gregory. 
vi. Ps.-Bede XV, Aélfric I. 33., Bede In Lucee Evangelium Expositio (P.L. XCII, 
cols 417B-419A). 
Ps-Bede is an extract from Bede; see Férster op. cit. § 84. 
There are other more expected contacts between the Homilie Subdititiea and AElfric's 
homilies, e.g. accounts of St. Lawrence (XCI), Saint Bartholomew (XC), St. Michael 
(CI), Simon and Jude (LXXXVIII), which use some similar material. Generally, of 
course, this may support Earle’s suggestion (quoted by Férster p. 58) ‘that there is a 
common source behind both sets of sermons; the well-established series of topics for 
each occasion seems clearly to point to some standard collection of Latin homilies now 
lost’, but obviously the Pseudo-Bede collection is not the one. 
1 Quoted by F. W. Bateson in English Poetry, A Critical Introduction (1950), p. 184, fn 
2 Op. cit., p. 192. : 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little Tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious-Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad .. .3 


One’s first impression of this passage is that Gray is simply regretting 
the fact that the latent abilities of the poor now buried in the churchyard 
had, in the humble station which was theirs in life, no proper education 
and no adequate outlet. And for the first two of the stanzas I have 
quoted the attitude is, clearly, one of unequivocal regret. But the third 
stanza complicates the picture: Professor Empson’s famous comment comes 
to mind: 


. a gem does not mind being in a cave and a flower prefers not to be picked; we feel 
that the man is like the flower, as short-lived, natural, and valuable, and this tricks us into 
feeling that he is better off without opportunities. The sexual suggestion of blush brings 
in the Christian idea that virginity is good in itself, and so that any renunciation is good; 


this may trick us into feeling it is lucky for the poor man that society keeps him unspotted — 


from the World.4 


I do not think Professor Empson implies any dishonesty on Gray’s part by 
speaking of ‘trickery’ here: more than once Professor Empson uses this 
expression elsewhere to suggest that a poet, rather like a conjurer, has 
achieved his effect without the reader quite understanding how.® This 
is important, because it brings out the fact that Gray’s lines are in fact 
doing one thing while apparently doing something quite different: they 
carry overtones of satisfaction at the thought of the uncorrupted innocence 
of the country poor, while seeming to regret the opportunities denied them 
by their lack of contact with the wider world. 

Now at this point it is useful to recall that there has been a good 
deal of discussion of Gray's ‘flower’ image from quite a different point 
of view. I am referring, of course, to the work of those who have sought 
the sources of Gray's poetical ideas. These investigators have seen in 
Gray's line echoes of various writers, and have offered many — often 


3 The Poems of Gray, ed. Austin Lane Poole (Oxford, 1937), pp. 93-4. I quote from 
this text of the Elegy throughout. 
4 Some Version of Pastoral (1935), p. 4. 


5 Cf. eg. Seven Types of Ambiguity, revised edn. (1947), pp. 38 and 77. 
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quite persuasive — parallels for it.6 But the most favoured source is 
certainly Pope’s : 


Like Roses that in Desarts bloom and die.” 


If, however, one looks at Pope's line in its context, one finds Professor 
Empson’s comment on Gray’s stanza surprisingly reinforced : 


Happy! ah ten times happy, had I been, 

If Hampton-Court these Eyes had never seen ! 
Yet am not I the first mistaken Maid, 

By Love of Courts to num’rous Ills betray'd. 

Oh had I rather un-admir’d remain’d 

In some lone Isle, or distant Northern Land ; 
Where the gilt Chariot never marks the Way, 
Where none learn Ombre, none e’er taste Bohea! 
There kept my Charms conceal’d from mortal Eye, 
Like Roses that in Desarts bloom and die8 


One notices that Pope here uses the image to make explicitly just the point 
that Professor Empson shows Gray’s use of it to imply, and that Pope uses 
it in just the same kind of socio-literary context, that is, as part of a 
(typically eighteenth-century) primitivistic disparagement of ‘society’ and 
‘the world’. It is this that brings Pope’s line so much nearer to Gray's 
‘flower’ image than any of the other parallels that scholars have proposed. 
_ What is the relationship between Gray’s couplet and the line from 
Pope? I should like to suggest that Gray not only wrote with Pope’s 
line in mind, as most of Gray’s editors seem to agree,® but hoped that his 
readers would realise that he had done so. It was not, of course, essential 
that they should, but if they did, it would certainly, as we have seen, 
reinforce the ambivalent effect of his imagery. And the supposition that 
Gray hoped for this recognition is not so unplausible as it may seem 
at first sight: one need only remind oneself of Professor Nichol Smith’s 
classic note on Dr. Johnson's line, ‘Burns from the strong contagion of the 
gown’,?° to concede the possibility of an eighteenth-century poet writing 
in this sort of way. Then again there is ample evidence that Gray was 
far from underrating the knowledge and acumen of his readers,“ though 
an allusion to Pope would not, in itself, have been considered recondite, 


6 Most of these are conveniently listed in Gray’s English Poems, ed. D. C. Tovey 
(Cambridge, 1898), pp. 148-9. 

7 The Rape of the Lock (Twickenham edn.), IV, 158. 

8 The Rape of the Lock, IV, 149-58. 

® Including Gray’s best modern editor, D, C. Tovey (v. note 6 supra). 

10 V. The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. David Nichol Smith and Edward L. McAdam 
(Oxford, 1941), p. 36. 

11 Jn the notes to the collected edition of his works of 1768, Gray wrote: “The Author 
was at first advised (even by his Friends) to subjoin some few explanatory notes, but 
had then too much respect for the understanding of his Readers to take that liberty.’ 
[Quoted by William Powell Jones in Thomas Gray, Scholar (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), 


p. 16.] 
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as an allusion to the other writers ?* from whose works parallels have an 
taken very easily might. 

But, it will be argued, Gray’s couplet is too far away from Pope for it : 
to be reasonable to expect the connection to be recognised. To this there — 
is the convenient reply that the first of Gray's editors to supply notes of © 
parallel passages™ cites Pope’s line in this connection and no others. 
Furthermore, we know that Gray's Elegy was read by eighteenth-century 
readers with the kind of attention most likely to uncover such connections.* — 
And in any case Pope’s line, if one considers it, is not in fact so far away — 
from what Gray wrote: indeed there is one important respect in which | 
it is significantly close to Gray. Only one other parallel passage refers 
specifically to a ‘rose’: the majority speak generally of ‘flowers’. Now 
Gray, I know, says ‘Full many a flower . . .’, but there can surely be no — 
doubt that his flower is in fact a rose also: here again he is content to 
imply what Pope is explicit about. For Gray's flower ‘blushes’, goes 
red, and the red flower of poetry par excellence is the rose. Further, it 
has been pointed out that there is a flower called the blush-rose.* And 
here, it is interesting to notice, we are back again with Professor Empson’s 
comment that ‘The sexual suggestion of blush brings in the Christian idea 
that virginity is good in itself...’ We do not need to think of the 
Roman de la Rose to see how consistent it is with this observation to 
understand Gray as referring specifically to a rose and not just to any 
flower.*® 

I feel justified, then, in suggesting that Gray’s image is to be taken 
with Belinda’s repining in mind: 


Happy! ah ten times happy, had I been, 
If Hampton-Court these Eyes had never seen! 


And for the rest of this note I shall assume, for the sake of the argument, 
the reader's agreement to this proposition. 


12 E.g. Bishop Hall, William Chamberlayne, — even Ambrose Philips and Edward 
Young. Though it is perhaps worth noting that the parallel in Young is not in Night 
Thoughts, which some eighteenth-century readers might conceivably have known as well 
as The Rape of the Lock, but in Satire V of The Universal Passion (ll. 229-32). 

18 Viz. Gilbert Wakefield, in his edition of The Poems of Mr. Gray (1786), p. 173. 
14 Cf. the following remark, from a letter signed ‘H.’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine LII 
(1782), 19-21: “The imitations which Gray has acknowledged are not many, nor very 
material; those he has omitted to notice are more numerous, and of more consequence.’ 
[p. 20.] 

15 By Thomas Page in his edition of Gray’s Poems (1900), p. 8, n. 

16 I accept Tovey’s view that the second stanza of Waller's Go, lovely Rose may be 
‘the starting-point in the line of succession of the poetical idea for Gray: but [that] it 
passes through Pope and comes nearer [to Gray] in the form’ at present under discussion 
[Gray’s English Poems, p. 149]. Thus one would expect some similarity between what 
Gray wrote and what Waller wrote, but there is no need, on this view, to attach much 
importance to it. It may perhaps be worth remarking, incidentally, that if Gray's flower 
is nof a rose, the resemblance to Waller is slight. 
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Now, however, we may find ourselves wondering whether ‘village- 
_ Hampden’ in Gray’s next line, the first line of the next stanza, has anything 
to do with Hampton Court :17 Hampden seems a markedly less inevitable 
name in its context than either Milton or Cromwell. Assuming that Gray 
had Pope’s lines in mind it seems natural to consider whether Gray wrote 
‘Hampden’ in response to their prompting. To this question, however, I 
shall return in a moment. 
For the present, let us turn to the last of the verses I have quoted: 
Th’applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 


To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad .. . 


Hitherto — rather surprisingly — the double-sidedness, the ambivalence, 
of this seems to have escaped notice. But it is surely palpable. To 
despise the threats of pain and ruin may be either patriotic gallantry, the 
self-forgetfulness of the courageous and capable ruler thinking only of 
the welfare of his people — or it may be the vainglorious and thoughtless 
folly of the doomed tyrant who sees his days of power coming to an end, 
and yet refuses to admit the truth. ‘Ruin’ is here a key-word: it may mean 
just disaster, or it may mean deserved disaster, nemesis. Again, one can 
scatter plenty o’er a smiling land either, figuratively, by ruling so as to 
ensure prosperity, or, on the other hand, by giving alms to those who 
cross one’s path, ministering to one’s vanity by earning an easy reputation 
for open-handedness but leaving the people’s poverty and want untouched. 
And what is the history a ruler reads in the eyes of those he rules? 
Certainly it is not necessarily a pleasant one, or one that every ruler 
would wish to read. And the equivocal character of this last line is 
further enhanced when we sec that ‘their hist’ry’ may be either the history 
of the ruler or the history of the nation. The uncertainty is quite deliberate: 
rulers very generally take a view of power different from that of those 
they rule; Gray is very much aware of this and is asking his readers to 
bear both sides of the question in mind. 

The first line of the stanza may be dealt with last. It might seem that 
‘Th’applause of list’ning senates to command’ will not fit in with what 
I have been saying. Yet the ruler who ‘commands’ the applause of his 
senate may well ask himself whether they are not sycophants rather than 
counsellors. Furthermore, I believe we have here another allusion to 
Pope. As far as I know, no one has yet pointed out that this line is 
based on the famous couplet in the Prologue to the Satires: 


Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause ;18 


The effect of the allusion, once it is perceived, is to reinforce the overtones 


‘17 I am indebted to Miss Cecily Clark for pointing this out to me. 
18 Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (Twickenham edn), ll. 209-10. 
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already present in ‘command’, and so the double-sidedness of the whole 
stanza. . 

What Gray is doing here is to weigh up poetically, for the sensibility 
of the reader, the pros and cons of positions of power and rule: the ~ 
sensitive reader ceacts to his suggestions with feelings of both approval — 
and disapproval; power is not an unmixed blessing, but it is not seen 
— not here, not yet — as wholly evil and corrupting. And this is also a 
transitional stanza. We began, it will be remembered, with Gray’s 
expression of unqualified regret that the talents of the poor now buried 
in the churchyard never had the training or the opportunities they deserved. — 
And we are shortly going to have it pointed out to us that this lack of © 
training and opportunity ‘confined their crimes’ as well: these Cromwells- — 
that-might-have-been are guiltless precisely because they had not the chance 
to be otherwise. But for the moment Gray balances approval and 
disapproval, and it is a balance that is most subtly evaluative. 

To return, however, to the Hampden-Hampton question in the previous 
stanza. In the earliest surviving MS of the poem, the Eton MS, this 
stanza stood eight lines earlier than it does now and followed immediately 
on ‘Or wak’d to extasy the living lyre’. And for Hampden, Milton and 
Cromwell, Gray originally had Cato, Tully and Caesar respectively.%® 
It is not difficult to see a significant reason, apart from the one usually 
given, why Gray altered the original names when he moved this stanza 
to its present position: he could not start one stanza with an explicit and 
favourable reference to Cato and begin the next with an implicit and 
largely hostile reference based on the Cato couplet in the portrait of 
Atticus. And when he had to find a substitute for “Village Cato’ what 
more natural than that the allusion upon which this line now immediately 
followed should prompt him to write ‘village-Hampden’ ? 

If this interpretation is correct it is apparent that this section of the poem 
is full of deliberate ambivalences. And it is here that the strength of this 
section lies: whatever may be the case in personal relations, in poetry it 
is often sound practice to ‘hint a fault, and hesitate dislike’; this is what 
saves the stanzas we have been considering from the almost tub-thumping 
tone of that which immediately follows: 

Their lot forbad: nor circumscrib’d alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d ; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind .. . 
If the passage we have considered is ‘the best in the poem’, it is so in the 
last resort because it is the most controlled and balanced: without control 
and balance the sort of complexity we have been discovering is simply 
not possible. 


Sheffield. Mark Roberts. 


1 V. An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard by Thomas Gray. The Three 
Manuscripts, ed. Rintaro Fukuhara and Henry Bergen (1933), pp. 3-4. 
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A Source of Yeats’s ‘Parnell’s Funeral’ 


Sordello di Goito, the thirteenth-century troubadour poet, and W. B. Yeats 
are not writers whom one would ordinarily think of in conjunction with 
one another. Yet Sordello’s famous planh for the Lord Blacatz did, I 
believe, supply the basic structure and dominant image of the second part 
of Yeats’s poem ‘Parnell’s Funeral’, first printed under the title ‘Forty 
Years Later’ in the Spectator on October 19, 1934, then in the Cuala Press 
volume The King of the Great Clock Tower, and finally in A Full Moon 
in March (London, 1935). A planh, says A. Jeanroy in his Poésie Lyrique 
des Troubadours (Paris, 1934 edn., 1I.238), is a funeral poem which 
normally combines a lament for a dead hero or prince with a satirical 
outburst against a corrupt world which has been left a great deal worse 
off by his death — a world full of wretches who would do well to profit 
by the example of the hero’s worthy life. The planh for Blacatz and 
‘Parnell’s Funeral’ both follow this mode, and in both poems the dominant 
image is that of eating the heart of the dead man. Stanza by stanza in 
Sordello’s lament the poet numbers off those who ought to take out the heart 
of the dead Count and eat of it because of their great need of his strength 
and virtue: first, let the Emperor of Rome eat of it, then the French 
king (if his mother will let him), then the English king, the kings of Aragon 
and Navarre, the Count of Toulouse: 


Let the Castilian king eat for two, for he holds two kingdoms, and 
isn’t good enough for one, 

But if He eats, I wager he does it in secret, 

For if his mother knew of it, she would beat him with a stick. 


Stanza by stanza in Yeats’s poem the same image is carried forward : 


Had de Valera eaten Parnell’s heart 
No loose-lipped demagogue had won the day, 
No civil rancour torn the land apart, 


Had Cosgrave eaten Parnell’s heart, the land's 
Imagination had been satisfied, .... 


The link between Yeats and Sordello was, not surprisingly, Ezra Pound. 
In Chapter III of his little-known and never reprinted book The Spirit of 
Romance (London, n.d. [1910],) Pound supplies an English translation 
in free verse of the planh. I do not think it is entirely wrong to perceive, 
besides the basic resemblances in structure and figure between the two 
poems, certain rhythmical correspondences as well, although it would be 
necessary to quote them both in extenso in order to demonstrate this. 

‘The death of Parnell’, says Richard Ellmann in a reference to Yeats’s 
poem in The Identity of Yeats (p. 208), ‘is described as if it were the 
death of some pagan god, and the ancient rite of eating the hero's heart to 
obtain his qualities is introduced metaphorically to explain the course of 
Irish history after Parnell’s death.’ News of this ‘ancient rite’ (if such 


E, S. XXXIX. 1958. 17 
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there ever was) was, I suggest, transmitted to Yeats through an older 
poet’s handling of the theme in a quite specifically literary context. This 
is further suggested by the fact that a quite different secondary meaning 
appears to be attached to the cutting out and eating of a heart in the first 
part, or poem, of ‘Parnell’s Funeral’. The image helps to link the two 
parts, though each one can be read separately from the other. The cutting 
out of the boy’s heart, which is depicted on the Sicilian coin described 
in the second stanza of the first part (on a possible numismatic source 
for this, see T. R. Henn, The Lonely Tower, p. 156), seems at first to 
have suggested to Yeats simply the notion of the brutal destruction of the 
hero by the mob. This is what is described in the third stanza of the first 
part, where Parnell is ‘murdered’ by the frenzied crowd: 


An age is the reversal of an age: 

When strangers murdered Emmet, Fitzgerald, Tone, 
We lived like men that watched a painted stage. 
What matter for the scene, the scene once gone: 
It had not touched our lives. But popular rage, 
Hysterica passio dragged this quarry down. 

None shared our guilt; nor did we play a part 
Upon a painted stage when we devoured his heart. 


This, surely, is primarily a lynching-party, a dismemberment substantially 
and flatly murderous, implying “This time it is Parnell’s own countrymen 
who bear the blame for their own greedy anger, their hatred of the noble 
thing.’ It contains, it is true, faint overtones of such secondary meanings 
as ‘sacrifice’ and ‘eating the hero’s heart to obtain his qualities’, but these 
are kept entirely subordinate. That, in the second poem, these secondary 
meanings should become so precise and explicit almost suggests that at some 
stage in the composition of the two poems which bear the collective title 
of ‘Parnell’s Funeral’ Yeats refreshed his memory of the more arcane 
meanings of his dominant image by looking up the Pound version of 
Sordello in The Spirit of Romance, and so was ready to render them more 
positively, and even, to some degree, to reverse the image’s primary 
significance as it is found in the first poem. The sources of this image 
certainly appear to exemplify, in a curious and characteristic way, Yeats’s 
habit of combining literary and iconographical material, or poems and coins. 


King’s College, PETER URE. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Forty Years, With the present number English Studies has completed 
forty years of publication. But for World War II it would also have 
completed its fortieth Volume; as it is, Volume XL will appear in 1959. 
It will consist of six numbers enlarged from 48 to 64 Pages each, and 
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containing articles and reviews by contributors from each of the six 
countries represented on the Board of Editors, as well as reviews of books 
published in those countries. The February number has been assigned to 
Holland, as the country of origin; the following numbers will be taken 
care of by Norway, Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden and Denmark. 

By arrangement with Dr F. T. Wood, his surveys of Current Literature 
1958 will appear in the February and April numbers of 1960, those for 
1959 in the October and December numbers of 1960. The February 
number of 1959 will contain another instalment of Mr. P. A. Erades’ 
Points of Modern English Syntax; a new set of questions will, with the 
consent of the Danish Editor, be included in the number for December 1959. 

Plans are under consideration for the publication of an Index to 


Volumes I—XL; details will be announced in due course. 


Reviews 


The Chastising of God's Children and The Treatise of 
Perfection of the Sons of God. Edited from the Manuscripts by 
Joyce Bazire and Eric CoLttepce. x + 359 pp. Oxford: Black- 
well. 42s. net. 


In 1952, in an article in English Studies, Mr Colledge drew attention to 
the circulation in England, under Carthusian auspices, of Ruusbroec’s 
Vanden Blinckenden Steen, in the 15th century translation The Treatise 
of Perfection of the Sons of God. In the same year he also published 
a modern English translation of Ruusbroec’s best known work, Die 
Gheestelike Brulocht as The Spiritual Espousals (London: Faber). The 
present work under review consists in the edition, in collaboration with 
Miss Joyce Bazire, of two 15th century ME devotional texts: The Chastising 
of God's Children, which draws considerably on the Brulocht; and the 
aforementioned Treatise of Perfection. 

The great strength of this edition lies in the combination of textual 
scholarship with a lively and informed interest, not only in the religious 
and social setting of the two texts, but also in an objective valuation of 
their intrinsic worth. 

The Chastising presents a considerable textual problem, and the fourteen 
known texts have been carefully collated and analyzed by the two editors 
jointly. In his discussion of the use of Ruusbroec (and other sources) 
by the writer of the Chastising, Colledge is able to establish, to my mind 
convincingly, the specific purposes the writer had in mind. It was 
‘evidently written for a specific house of women religious’. Besides 
carefully omitting any parts of his source material which might be capable 
of the slightest misconstruction, the author of the Chastising goes out of 
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his way to stress the importance of conventional liturgical prayer. The — 


devotional teaching of the Chastising is carefully and consciously orthodox; | 


its strength and value is in its sobriety and commonsense, virtues none 


too frequent in some of the devotional writing of the period. Fellow 


countrymen of Huizinga will be glad to see Colledge bluntly declare that — 
‘late medieval Europe could also produce art of a crudity and vulgarity 


almost beyond belief: and particularly when its devotional writers of inferior — 


gifts and taste concentrate upon the physical sufferings of Christ, they 

descend into the very depths of mawkishness’. The estimate of the 

literary value of ME devotional texts cannot be made on purely stylistic. 
grounds (whatever they may be), but has to pay regard to the treatment 

of the subject-matter. The great value of Colledge’s introduction to the 

Chastising lies in his wide knowledge of the literature and religious 

history of the period, which enables him to arrive at a convincing evaluation 

of his particular text. 

The principal point of criticism that can be made is Colledge’s uncertainty 
about the latin translation on which the ME version was based. In 1952 
he knew only Jordaens’s latin translation of the Brulocht and did not 
believe that Geert Groote’s translation existed (cf introduction to The 
Spiritual Espousals, p. 12). In the preface to the present edition, he is 


aware of the existence of the Utrecht ms of Groote’s translation, but — 


clearly has not used it. There are in fact many more copies in existence, 
including one in the British Museum of English provenance (cf. J. G. J. 
Tiecke, De Werken van Geert Groote, Nijmegen diss., 1941, p. 171, and 


add British Museum MS Royal 6.B. IX. ff.141-177). ‘It may be possible’, © 


Colledge says, ‘to prove from the state of the English text which of these 
two translations the author used, but this is a matter which still awaits 
investigation’ (p. 45). The textual evidence is too detailed to go into 
here, but it all points in the direction of Groote’s translation, and not 
Jordaens’s, as the basis of the Chastising (cf Ampe in Ons Geestelijk Ecf, 
December 1957). 

The editor's uncertainty about the latin textual basis causes a certain 
vagueness at times in the notes; in discussing the adaptations of Ruusbroec 
in the Chastising he has frequently to comment ‘not in the Dutch’, which 
is not very helpful. If he had had Groote as well as Jordaens in front 
of him he could say definitely ‘not in the Latin’. At times he assumes 
that the ME author is translating from Jordaens, at other times he is 
more hesitant, e.g. 102.16 ‘It would seem as if the latin text from which 
the author was translating had “contemplationis” instead of “consolationis’’.’ 
Groote’s translation does in fact read ‘contemplationis’ (cf Brussels KB 
Ms 1846 £. 301v). Ignorance of Groote’s translation also results sometimes 
is going a little further than the evidence will warrant, e.g. 127.15 ‘the 
English omits R.’s “nu willense in dese ordene, nu inde andere” very 
probably because the English author considered this inappropriate in a 
work designed for already professed religious’. But Groote’s latin 
translation omits this too (cf Brussels KB Ms 1486 f. 308r). 


: 
| 


we See 
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As for The Treatise of Perfection, one would like to have seen more of 
Colledge’s English Studies article incorporated into his textual introduction. 
Furthermore, in his notes he refers throughout to Ph. Muller’s parallel text 
of Vanden Blinckenden Steen with Jordaens's latin translation (Louvain 
1921). But one ms of the latin translation of which Muller did not know the 
existence was that at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire (Ms LXVIII ff. 159- 
171 ), which came from the Roermond Charterhouse, and to which Reypens 
drew attention in 1943 in Ons Geestelijk Erf. Now whether this ms was 
in England before the Reformation is not at present known, but it might 
have been worth while investigating, in case there was a possibility of 
relating it specifically to the translation from which the text of the Treatise 
of Perfection was drawn. 

But such points must not detract from the significance of the work of 
Miss Bazire and Mr Colledge. It is a pioneering contribution to English 
Ruusbroec studies, and a model for all who are engaged in the editing 
of late ME devotional texts. Our knowledge of Ruusbroec in England 
has certainly advanced since Monday, 30th May, 1743, when John Byrom 
visited William Law in his library at King’s Cliffe and found him reading 
‘a Roman Catholic author, a Jesuit I think, Rusbroc’. 


Nijmegen. T. A. BirreEt. 


The Great Folio of 1623: Shakespeare’s Plays in the Printing 
House. By JoHN W. SuroepeR. New London, Connecticut: 
The Shoe String Press. 1956. xi + 125 pp. $4.25. 


The first two chapters of this short study, almost half the book, compress 
into fifty pages a survey of the evidence that previous writers, especially 
E. E. Willoughby, had gathered concerning the printing and publication of 
the First Folio, and summarise their conclusions. This is done clearly and 
well; but in addition, Mr Shroeder indicates new departures and possibilities, 
most notably in his remarks on variations in the order in which the formes 
of some quires were printed, and his discussion of the significance of errors 
in pagination. So much is preparation for the main business of the book, 
which is to examine in detail variations in the rules which enclose the type on 
each page of the Folio, and to reveal ‘previously undiscovered irregularities 
in the order of printing the First Folio’. The rules may seem relatively 
insignificant, and it is Mr Shroeder’s achievement to have recognised how 
important they might be: 


It is my experience that .... the rules of the page-frames provide the most secure and 
continually reliable information about the Folio printing order. Head-titles, ornaments, 
and act-captions recur only at distant intervals. Running-titles change from play to 
play, and their type does not always show those stigmata necessary for identification. 
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But the rules, present in every forme, run on and on, varying their configurations only 
by chance and in irregular periods. We have in them, therefore, a steady witness, and — 


one which may be invoked everywhere in the volume. 


Mr Shroeder argues that compositors would not change without reason — 
the configuration of the ten rules used on each forme, except, for instance, © 


by the accidental reversal of a rule. Any major scrambling of the rules 
would almost certainly produce a new configuration; the odds against the 
same pattern of the rules being resumed is enormous. 

The second half of the book presents evidence of a number of major 
changes in the configurations, evidence which Mr. Shroeder compresses 
and tabulates by means of an ingenious but complicated system of allocating 
numbers and letters to the individual rules. The observations of changes 
in running titles, bends in individual rules, and the notable discovery of an 
occurrence of the second defective state of the Satyr tailpiece at the end of 
Twelfth Night in some copies of the Folio, help him to establish that a 
number of major disturbances took place in its printing, as well as many 
minor ones. There were three major interruptions. The printing of the 
comedies was interrupted just before the end of All’s Well, and work 
continued on the histories (quires a and b) before this play was resumed 
and the whole of Twelfth Night printed. In a similar way, the printing of 
the histories was interrupted before the end of Richard III, and the last 
three quires of the histories, including the whole of Henry VIII, were 
printed after Titus and Coriolanus, and at the same time as parts of Romeo, 
Macbeth and Hamlet. The third major disturbance occurred during the 
printing of Coriolanus, where the printers interrupted work to begin again 
in the middle of Titus, returning later to the two quires omitted (bb and cc). 
Romeo was printed in fits and starts over a long period. Timon was not 
printed, as has long been thought, after the tragedies, but at the same time 
as Hamlet and Lear and before Othello. In addition, there was a good deal 
of jumping about from one quire to another and from one play to another 
during the printing of the histories and tragedies. 

Some disturbances in printing can be related to difficulties Jaggard may 
have had with Stationers who owned printing rights, or to missing copy, 
as perhaps in the case of the Crane transcripts. The three large-scale 
interruptions in printing involve plays which were not printed before 1623, 
when they were entered in the Stationers’ Register by Blount and Jaggard, 
and there is no reason to suppose that copy for them was not available. 
The most puzzling interruption is that in the printing of Coriolanus, and to 
explain this, Mr. Shroeder advances the theory, on the face of it improbable, 
that the two quires in question were printed normally and in sequence, but 
marred in some printing house accident, so that they were replaced, and the 
present sheets are all cancels. The two plays which were passed over 
completely for a time in printing, Twelfth Night and Henry VIII, are 
parallel in that one was the last of the comedies in order of appearance in 
the Folio, the other the last of the histories, and the inclusion of both was 
‘anticipated at the time of its omission by leaving unfinished the play 
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which preceded it’. Mr. Shroeder speculates that only one copy of each 
was available, the theatrical prompt-book, and that ‘both plays chanced 
to be in rehearsal or production when Jaggard wanted them’. This is 
possible, and plausible, and Twelfth Night was revived in February 1623; 
but there is not much in the text of Henry VIII in particular to suggest 
prompt-copy. 

However, the author modestly says, ‘the answers which I have tried 
to give must be taken as tentative beginnings’, and the great importance 
of his work lies in its radical modifications to previous beliefs about the 
order in which the Folio plays were printed. He presents his evidence 
lucidly and briefly, and the whole work is easily digestible, a considerable 
achievement in a study of such a technical kind. It will undoubtedly be 
thought of as a kind of appetiser or prologue to the long-awaited full-scale 
analysis promised by Charlton Hinman; but it deserves recognition as 
bringing to light the most important discoveries yet made about the printing 
of the Folio since Willoughby’s book of 1932. At the same time it is 
perhaps as well to enter a note of caution; while such discoveries are 
exciting, the result of acute detection and reasoning, their immediate value 
for literary criticism is slight; but criticism must begin from the best text, 
and as more is discovered about the printing of the Folio, so we are 
brought nearer to a settling of textual problems. Mr. Shroeder leads us a 
- good step on the way. 


Durham. : R. A. FoaKgEs. 


Un Malcontent Elizabéthain: John Marston (1576-1634). Par 
A. Jost AxEtrap. Paris, 1955, 357 pp. Price 1,500 francs. 


Professor A. José Axelrad’s detailed study of John Marston is a stimulating 
and original contribution to the current endeavour to set the work of this 
somewhat puzzling personality into critical perspective. Unlike Professor 
G. Pellegrini, Axelrad interprets Marston's career as that of a satirist 
forced by adverse circumstances into the writing of plays. Unlike Professor 
U. M. Ellis-Fermor, he argues that Marston ceased to write because his 
powers were exhausted. He disagrees, too, with Mr. T. S. Eliot on the 
value of Sophonisba as poetic drama; in his opinion, The Malcontent and 
The Fawn are Marston's best plays. The various arguments with which he 
supports these and other opinions merit serious attention. 

On the subject of Marston’s biography, Axelrad has no new facts to 
add to the scanty gleanings of R. E. Brettle, though he offers some good 
reasons in support of his suggestions that Marston may have married Maria 
Wilkes as early as 1605, and that he resided mainly at Oxford between 
1606 and 1609. He also surmises that Marston’s earliest work was erotic 
narrative verse because that form offered an outlet to the ‘réveries malsaines 


d'un adolescent a la veille de son initiation sexuelle’, and that this ‘initiation’ 
produced a revulsion which led him to pretend that The Metamorphosis of 
Pygmalions Image was a parody and to vent his disillusion in satires. 
Marston's satires, he points out, for all their noise, scatology, and 
incoherence, reveal that preoccupation with sex and hypocrisy found 
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throughout his plays. This preoccupation can be usefully related to the — 
borrowings from Seneca, Lucan, Montaigne, and Kyd itemised in detail — 


by Axelrad, for it is most apparent in those from Montaigne, which are the 
most effective in their dramatic context. 

Marston’s dramatic technique is a characteristic mixture of the impressive 
and the mediocre. ‘Ses actes d’exposition sont en effet presque tous 
bons’, remarks Axelrad, singling out The Fawn for special praise. His 
dénouements, on the other hand, are generally forced and awkward. 
Throughout his dramatic work, Axelrad finds a capacity for arresting 
scenes, ‘scénes de choc’, which give a characteristic twist to the dramatic 
action, such as Aurelia’s callous demand for dance music when the death 
of her husband is announced. But though Marston's powers of construction 
continuously improved, he remained susceptible to the theatricality and bad 
taste which mar so many episodes in his plays. Axelrad could perhaps 
have connected this distriminating discussion of Marston’s dramatic tech- 
nique more closely with the conventions, actors, and audiences of the 
private theatres for which he wrote his plays. The awkward problems of 
staging which he mentions on pages 117 and 141 are probably due more 
to our limited knowledge of the scenic methods of the private theatres at 
this time than to any incompetence in Marston's stage directions. 

In Marston’s methods of characterisation Axelrad finds ample support for 
his belief that the plays are a continuation of his work as a satirist. The 
principal feminine roles fall readily into the categories of the ingénue, the 
reprobate, the weak, and the heroic; the leading masculine ones are tyrants, 
courtiers, and ‘mouthpieces of the author’ (‘les porte-parole de l’auteur’). 
Of the ingénues, Crispinella at times uses an inappropriately learned idiom 
to expound themes familiar to the reader of Marston’s satires; the resourceful 
Dulcimel is a much more convincing character. Among the reprobates, the 
portrait of Maquarelle exhibits a characteristic uncertainty; were Marston's 
intentions predominantly comic or realistic or didactic? He had a low 
opinion of women in general; his two heroines, Maria (in the Malcontent) 
and Sophonisba, are stiff and unattractive creations. His tyrants and 
courtiers are essentially caricatures. His four ‘mouthpiece’ characters — 
Feliche, Malevole, Lampatho Doria and Hercules, Duke of Ferrara — are 
all malcontents. Axelrad’s analysis of Malevole is probably the most 
interesting part of his book. It is an error, he argues, to regard Malevole 
as a real person; he is rather the mask imposed by misfortune on the former 
Duke of Genoa. To jeer and scheme like a malcontent costs the Duke 
much pain but he emerges from the disguise with a shrewdness and serenity 
of mind which contrast effectively with the symbolically discordant music 
preceding his first entry. 
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This detailed survey of Marston’s writings. enables Axelrad to conclude 
with some interesting speculations about his mental and emotional develop- 
ment. Disgust with man led Marston to try to reform him, but the attempt 
was complicated by feelings close to misanthropy, by intellectual and moral 
doubts, by the offical prohibition of satirical poetry in 1599, and by the 
War of the Theatres which subjected him to the penetrating ridicule of 
Ben Jonson. As a result, belligerence gave way to weariness, and Marston 
abandoned the life of a literary malcontent for that of a clergyman. 
Significantly, Marston's anti-clerical animus ends in’ The Malcontent, 
published in 1604, so that ‘il est permis de conclure que sa foi s'est affirmée, 
gue son hostilité contre le cadre de l'Eglise et ses hommes s’est petit a 
petit apaisé’. Axelrad sketches the literary and social background of this 
development clearly but unobtrusively. He errs in saying that the Eliza- 
bethans borrowed the dumb show from Seneca (p. 58), but his discussions 
of courtesy literature, Machiavellianism, current theories of melancholy, 
economic changes, and the divine right of kings are accurate, relevant, and 
well-balanced. 


London. WILu1AM A, ARMSTRONG 


Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by HELEN DARBISHIRE. 
Oxford Standard Authors series (revised edition). Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xvi + 628 pp. Price 16s. 


Milton’s Poems. Edited by B. A. Wricut. Everyman’s 
Library, No. 384, revised edition. London: Dent, 1956. xlii + 
479 pp. Price 7s. 


Milton’s Dramatic Poems. Edited by GEoFFREY and MARGARET 
ButtoucH. University of London, The Athlone Press. London, 
1958. 224 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Oxford Standard Authors edition of Milton’s poems by H. C. Beeching 
was first published in 1904, many times reprinted, and expanded in 1938 
to include the Columbia edition translation of the foreign poems and a 
linguistic and reference dictionary by W. W. Skeat. Its text followed 
the first editions, but included extra material from the second (1671) 
edition of the minor poems. Second edition corrections were footnoted 
for all poems, but no mention was made of common emendations (e.g. 
swelling for smelling at P.L. VII.321). There were one or two little errors, 
as at P.L. V.153, 156, 301, 302, where Beeching had followed corrected 
sheets which underwent a further correction (though since in places the 
further correction introduced new errors there is a case for preferring the 
first correction sheet; and to me Beeching’s text for each of these lines seems 


poetically preferable anyway ). 
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The new O.S.A. is a reprint of Miss Darbishire’s two-volume Oxford 
English Texts edition, with a cut-down introduction and without the 
textual apparatus. The volume, larger than the old O.S.A., is pleasant 


to handle and convenient to work on. At 16s. it is cheap, and offered 


presumably as a student’s or a scholar’s working text. The difficulty is 
that the scholar loses both the textual apparatus of the O.E.T. and the 
reprint of the first editions in Beeching’s old O.S.A.; while the student 


finds the major poems printed before the minor, the reference dictionary — 


omitted, and the translations still those of the Columbia edition — 
occasionally inaccurate and always too close to the original without being 
entirely literal or printed face-to-face. 

Miss Darbishire’s intention, to get as close as possible to what Milton 
seems to have wanted in the way of prosodically and semantically 
significant orthography, is admirable, and generally succeeds. It results 
of course in a text which is Darbishire’s Milton, not provably Milton's 
own; but this can do no damage in four of the six main principles: where 
spelling may distinguish between monosyllable and disyllable, as Heaven, 
Heavn; and between first- and second-syllable stress, as supreme, supréam; 
where ~’d may indicate past tense, -d or -t past participle, as smoak’d, 
smoakt; and where spelling may distinguish homophones, as still with 
counsel, council. For all these we have, from errata and the MS of P.L. I, 
some evidence of Milton’s intentions. For punctuation there is less 
evidence. For a distinction between ordinary (he, thir) and emphatic 
(hee, their) pronouns, we also have evidence of Milton’s system (though 
the whole idea has been challenged by Professor R. M. Adams in his 
Ikon). But these emphatic forms do not really deserve more attention than 
Arnold's italics or Hopkins’s pointing. We must rely for emphasis on 
the rhythm and meaning of the context. Thus the famous erratum 
prefaced to the first edition of Paradise Lost, to read wee for we at II.414, 
was necessary only because the language at that point is muddled: 


Here he had need 
All circumspection, and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage ; 


To read ‘and wee now no less’ is little help against the flutter of mono- 
syllables, the tremendous momentum of the preceding lines, and the 
conclusive strength of the line that follows, 


for on whom we send, 
The weight of all and our last hope relies. 


The verse does itself emphasise pronouns when emphasis is poetically 
important: that is, mainly, in the self-sacrificial speeches of the Son in 
Books III and XI, and the echoing of them by Adam and Eve in X, where 
it is the figure of ploce on ‘mee’ rather than the emphatic spelling (which 
got into the first edition and was preserved by Beeching) that strikes the 
anvil. Miss Darbishire is not content with such passages. E.g. P.L. I. 382: 
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MS. — durst fix 
Their seats, long after, next the seat of God, 
Thir altars by his altar, 


1667 durst fix 
Their Seats long after next the Seat of God, 
Their Altars by his Altar, 


1674 durst fix 
Their Seats long after next the Seat of God, 
Thir Altars by his Altar, 


Darb. durst fix 
Their Seats, long after, next the Seat of God, 
Their Altars by his Altar, 


The extra comma isolating ‘long after’ comes from the MS, though it may 
have been deliberately omitted in the editions; the emphatic form for the 
second “Their’ comes from the first edition, though it is unemphatic in the 
MS and may have been corrected so in the second edition. 

Most useful in Miss Darbishire’s revision are the standard emendations 
which Beeching had omitted (e.g. VII.321, 451; IX.685); a footnote gives 
the original version wherever a phoneme is altered. But she also makes, 
in silence, many little orthographical alterations of her own. E.g.: Man 
for man at III.238, not noted in O.E.T. either; new paragraph at IV.834, 
not noted in O.E.T. either, and slows up the flyting; semi-colon for comma 
at end of V.182, Fenton’s and Bentley's emendation, noted in O.E.T., 
but probably false to the impressionistic intention, and the moral sense, 
of the verse here; the same at V.182, noted in O.E.T., and just. If we 
go on producing more and more texts of Paradise Lost which have been 
silently edited we shall soon be in as bad a mess as the Shakespeareans. 

In Paradise Regained and Sanison Agonistes the alterations are slight, 
and mostly of spelling to make the first edition (which was further from 
Milton's habits than that of Paradise Lost) conform to the system. Even 
here one could grumble that there has been too much tampering. At 
P.R. IV.216 the first two editions had: 


When slipping from thy Mothers eye thou went’st 
Alone inte the Temple; there was found 
Among the gravest Rabbies disputant, 


It is not necessary to. follow, as Miss Darbishire does, Tickell’s wast, which 
clangs against ‘went’st’ in the previous line and ‘gravest’ in the next. 
You can’t improve bad poetry by good grammar. Again, Satan's speech 
at 1V.229 — 


And with the Gentiles much must thou converse, 
Ruling them by perswasion as thou mean’st, 
Without thir learning how wilt thou with them, 
Or they with thee hold conversation meet ? 


— is slowed up, made less realistic and persuasive, by putting a rational 
semi-colon at the end of the second line. (Generally, any emendation which 
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shortens a sentence in Milton is likely to be wrong.) The few significant 
corrections in Samson are good: e.g., ‘ere while’ for ‘e’er while’ at 1702, 
clearly a misprint; ‘bin seen’ for ‘been seen’ at 1440, to prevent the ugly 
noise and represent Milton’s usual phonetic spelling. The early poems 
are substantially as in Beeching. Milton had not yet formulated his 
orthographical system, so Miss Darbishire’s alterations are slight. The 
Latin and Italian poems, whose texts were established for the O.E.T. by 
Professor Garrod and Mr Purves respectively, are much better than in 
the old O.S.A., for they silently introduce small corrections and additional 
punctuation needed for understanding. Beeching, though he reproduced 
in a footnote the two quantity-corrections that Milton made to the 1671 
edition of Poemata under the sting of Salmasius’ scorn (Elegy V, 30; 
In Quint. Nov. 143), did not use or note other 1671 corrections (such as 
artus? for artus at In Quint. Nov. 92). 

One's conclusion, though, must be that the most economical equipment 
remains Beeching or (with annotation) M. Y. Hughes for the student, with 
the large O.E.T. Darbishire in the library; the new O.S.A. falls between, 
by not sufficiently explaining itself. 


Professor Wright's edition attempts with ingenuity, and with sympathy 
for the verse, to reproduce what he considers to have been Milton's 
orthographical intentions. The text is therefore similar to Miss Darbishire’s. 
The difficulty of knowing what to read when conflated editions like these 
have no textual apparatus is shown by Professor Wright's preferring 

durst fix 
Thir Seats long after next the Seat of God, 
Thir Altars by his Altar, 
to all the authorities, and against Miss Darbishire. 
Similarly, he leaves P.L. 111.563: 


and windes with ease 

Through the pure marble Air his oblique way 

Amongst innumerable Starrs, that shon 

Stars distant, but nigh hand seemd other Worlds, 
— as in the first edition, while Miss Darbishire turns the second Séars 
into Starrs because this was Milton’s normal spelling. (This is the only 
case I can think of where an emphatic spelling really would help: Stars... 
Starrs would fill in the understood ‘shon (like) stars (in the distance)’ 


eee 


and point the antithesis between stars and worlds; but no edi >r has printed — 


it thus.) Professor Wright's conservatism here is due to his belief that 
emphatic forms of pronouns, and other spelling-stress devices, should be 
restricted to positions where the line-ending pauses and so on do not 
provide enough stress. His ear is better than Miss Darbishire’s — at 
least, more in tune with mine. But as a cheap student's text his edition 
fails because there are no translations of the foreign poems; the introduction, 
fascinating to the expert, is exclusively orthographical and textual; and 
the volume itself does not stand up well to hard reading. 
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Professor and Mrs. Bullough’s edition of Arcades, Comus and Samson 
is cheap, well-produced and eminently serviceable for, presumably, syllabus 
work (though the case for starting students on these poems rather than 
the Nativity Ode, Lycidas and Paradise Lost needs arguing). Each poem 
is introduced against exactly the right amount of background; the word- 
explaining footnotes are brief and helpful; the commentary notes at the 
end are full without being, like Verity’s, fatiguing and ugly. The pleasant 
sensible tone of the introduction and notes fails, though, to elicit the poems’ 
excitements. It may be that this is left to the teacher; but whenever the 
editors do approach verse texture they drift into disconnected statements 
about weak endings, latinate vocabulary and reversed feet. There is 
surely room for some explanation of how the rhythm works in ‘Oh how 
comely it is and how reviving’ — explanation that cannot be given in 
orthodox metrical terms; for a pointer to the contrast in feel between 
Comus’ and the Lady’s arguments; for more than typological annotation 
of the phoenix semi-chorus (at this point the notes fail to do even semantic 
justice to the text: why does the simile shift from dragon to eagle? what 
is the meaning of the ‘vertue’ for which eagle, dragon and Samson himself 
then become the similes?). If these are thought to be matters of personal 
taste and response, the editors could still have made some reference to 
formal rhetoric, to help students with the ‘silver lining’ antistrophe (which 
young readers often boggle at), and with the structure of ploce, traductio 
and prosonomasia which upholds the free verse of ‘O dark, dark, dark’. 

The booklist is peculiar for a student’s aid.. Surely we have outgrown 
Raleigh’s Milton and Bridges’s Prosody? Banks's Imagery has nothing 
like the status of Spurgeon in Shakespeare studies, and Masson's Poetical 
Works are positively perilous for students to use: the text ruined by 
modernisation and the ancillary material bearing away from the poem into 
undigested philology and amateur Geistesgeschichte. 

The editors’ text retains antique capitalisation, and some Miltonic 
spellings, but adds Victorian capital initials for the divine pronoun, and 
modernises the punctuation. Sometimes editorial commas retard the 
lyrical momentum, as at S.A. 1268; on the other hand, at Comus 795 the 
punctuation is lightened to good effect. 


The moral of these editions is that we need, far more than a new text, 
a recorded reading of Milton's poems performed by trained voices and 
overseen by a group of textual scholars and textural critics. This is needed 
by English just as much as foreign students. 


King’s College, J. B. BRoADBENT. 
Cambridge. 
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Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury. By IRMA RANTAVAARA. | 


(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B. Tom. 82, 15 


¥ 
¥ 


Helsinki, 1953. 171 pp. 500 Finnish marks. | 


The Bloomsbury Group: a Study of E. M. Forster, Lytton 7 


Strachey, Virginia Woolf, and their Circle. By J. K. JoHNSTONE. | 


London: Secker & Warburg, 1954. x + 383 pp. 25s. 


These books both originated in theses; both deal with ‘Bloomsbury’ and its 
antecedents, though Miss Rantavaara limits herself to Virginia Woolf with 
the remainder of ‘Bloomsbury’ remaining in the background. 

Miss Rantavaara gives a sensitive appreciation of Virginia Woolf's work 


and her debt to her family and contemporaries. She sees the core of © 
Bloomsbury thought, derived to some extent from G. E. Moore's Principia — 


Ethica, in Clive Bell’s Civilisation from which she quotes extensively. - 


Mrs Woolf is then considered as a critic and compared with Sir Leslie 
Stephen — “What information and reasoning were for Leslie Stephen, 
imagination and intuition are for Virginia Woolf’ (p. 77); the underlying 
unity of the novels and criticism is shown in a treatment of Mrs Woolf's 
essay on Montaigne. Miss Rantavaara then examines each novel in 
chronological order: she also gives her impression of Mrs Woolf's position 
.in modern literature. 

While Miss Rantavaara gives a pertinent and sensitive commentary, her 
method of mingling biography and criticism leads to a diffusion of her 
argument: a disquisition on the Pattles overshadows her sensitive analysis 
of Lily Briscoe as an artist, showing an aspect of Virginia Woolf's own 
creative problems. Though she writes, ‘Nowhere was she [ Virginia Woolf] 
more a poet than in The Waves, the peak of her art’ (p. 151), only five 
pages are devoted to its consideration. ; 

There are some minor factual errors. It is not correct to state, for 
instance, that 


... Lesley himself chose Holy Orders, as he could thus try for a clerical fellowship at 
his college and become a don, financially independent of his father. (p. 13.) 


Sir Leslie Stephen was elected to a fellowship in 1854. As Mr Noel 
Annan tells us, 


The award was of the type which required the holder to take Holy Orders. And this 
he duly did in the following year. (Leslie Stephen, p. 28.) 


There is an extensive and useful bibliography and an index. 


Mr Johnstone’s book is a more extensive work. Its most important 
section is that devoted to ‘the background’. After an introduction to the 
background and personnel of the Bloomsbury Group, he gives a competent 
analysis of Moore's ethics. Good, Moore pointed out, was ‘nothing but 
itself, and was indefinable’ (see p. 21). Moore’s second key-principle, 
Mr Johnstone shows, was ‘the principle of organic unity’: for Moore, ‘all 
things of great intrinsic value are likely to be highly complex wholes’. 
The term of Moore’s argument is that consciousness of beauty is ‘the 
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ultimate and fundamental truth of Moral Philosophy... Personal affections 
and aesthetic enjoyments include all the greatest, and by far the greatest, 
goods we can imagine’ (pp. 23-4). After showing how Moore's doctrine 
was modified by members of the Group, the argument moves to Bloomsbury’s, 
aesthetics, for ‘the creation and appreciation of works of art became, in the 
literal sense of the word, a religion in Bloomsbury’ (p. 35). 

Quite how this was so is shown in an analysis of the aesthetic there: 
of Roger Fry (and Clive Bell), E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf and Lytton 
Strachey. Art is the only way that human beings can communicate to 
each other ‘the quality and quiddity of their experiences’, states Mr 
Johnstone, quoting Roger Fry. j 
Infinite organic variety, order, truth of insight, reality — these are the things that 
Bloombury demands of art, the touchstones with which they try works of art of all kinds, 
from the biography to music, from painting to the novel. Variety and truth of /insight 


may be related to the artist's sensibility, order and reality to his power to organize the 
materials he draws from life into aesthetic wholes.-(p. 93.) 


In doing this, the artist must find his own way of expression — ‘his 
intuition demands its own form’. The ideals of Bloomsbury are high, with 
unlimited freedom for the artist’s execution. 

Mr Johnstone then turns to the ‘values’ of Bloomsbury. Here he sees 
Forster concerned with the fulness of life, physical and spiritual, with a 
sense of history, the relation of man to the countryside as a depository - 
of historical record, of human relationships. Forster is not, however, a 
historian. Strachey, perhaps, fulfils this role more closely, ‘standing 
silently behind his essays and biographies’. Strachey desires detachment; 
with this goes a passion for intelligence, together with self-knowledge and 
a sense of humour. Strachey, unlike Forster, is attracted especially to the 
eighteenth century and to France. Virginia Woolf was no less concerned 
with truth but arrived at it through sensibility rather than intellect. 
‘Virginia Woolf uses the painter's tools of disinterested vision and 
contemplation in her search for reality, and she begins by looking at solid 
objects’ (p. 136), and to her apprehension she adds her ‘experience of living’. 

Mr Johnstone follows his analysis of what one might call the ‘general 
ideas’ of Bloomsbury by Part 3, which is devoted to the examination of 
the works of Forster, Strachey and Mrs Woolf. This section of the book 
cannot be said to be so important, for Mr Johnstone is primarily an analyst, 
he is more interested in ideas than their expression and though he provides 
us with some interesting insights, his contribution is most useful as a 
summary of the works he treats. Further, the very disparateness of the 
three authors he studies detracts from the unity of his study. Nevertheless, 
Mr Johnstone has written a competent book which will be especially useful 
to those seeking for some unity of ideas among the works of the individual 
-members of Bloomsbury. 


University of Otago, P, HavarD-WILLIAMS. 
New Zealand. 
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Current Literature 1957 


II. Criticism and Biography 


Although no one book stands out prominently above the others, the year — 


1957 produced a good harvest of competent and interesting works of 


criticism and biography. The chief background book is The Victorian 
Frame of Mind, 1830—1870 by W. Houghton (Yale University Press and 
O.U.P., 48/—), which will well repay reading, for it corrects, in certain 
respects at least, the conventional picture of the Victorian age which is 
still entertained by so many people. Professor Houghton does not deny 
the strain of optimism, earnestness and religious faith which ran through 


the forty years with which he is concerned, at least amongst the middle 


classes; nor does he belittle the intellectual achievement by which it was 
characterised; yet he holds that at heart the period was one of anti- 
intellectualism. The child of the Romantic Revival, it valued the moral 
virtues and the natural impulses of the human heart. Animated as it was 
by a reforming zeal, it believed in personal philanthropy rather than 
organised social action, and it was suspicious of theory. Again, the author 
is ready to admit the deplorable plight of the workers under the new and 


rapidly developing industrialism, but he is unwilling to accept without — 


considerable reservation the picture of an oppressive employing class which 
one gains from Hard Times and similar novels. Many of these early 


industrialists, he points out, were conscientious, hard-working men, who — 


risked a good deal and were not without human feeling. In insisting on 
the squalor, the crudity and the savagery of a good deal of the life of the 
time, especially in the large towns, Professor Houghton is not breaking 
any new ground; rather he brings new evidence to support and corroborate 
what was already known, but. he does well to remind us that it is rather 


unfair to judge these things against the more civilised background of the — 


present day. His book covers a wide field, and the final impression it 
leaves is that of the complexity and variety of life in mid-Victorian England. 

Another book to be recommended is Margaret Dalziel’s Popular Fiction 
a Hundred Years Ago (Cohen & West, 20/—). It is a careful and 
painstaking piece of work, and one can only feel grateful to the author 
for having read so much conventional, third-rate material in preparation 
for her study, for the type of fiction with which she deals, published 
mainly in serial form in periodicals and intended for the entertainment 
or moral improvement of the working classes of the day, is decidedly 
third-rate or worse. Here is the mass-cultural background against which 
are to be set the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Mrs Gaskell and the rest 
of the well-known writers of the mid-Victorian age, though Miss Dalziel 
has missed her opportunity of examining the influence that this type of 
‘literature’ exerted upon some of the novelists read by the middle classes. 
Serial after serial is analysed, and all are found to contain, in the main, 
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the same ingredients: excessive pathos, sentimentality, melodrama, 
exaggerated incident, conventional situations and stock character types. 
Most of them reinforce the same ‘truths’: that honesty is the best policy; 
that respectability is an outward sign of grace and goodness, and something 
desirable in itself; that the social structure is (almost by the decree of 
Divine Providence) founded upon a recognition of class distinctions, 
parental authority, feminine chastity and deference to one’s betters; that 
consequently the young lord who professes love for a simple maiden can 
be ‘up to no good’, and that working girls who aspire to climb above the 
humble position in which it pleased Providence to place them are likely 
to come toa bad end. The authors of these serials for popular consumption 
were legion, but the most prolific, and for a time the most widely read, 
was a certain G. W. M. Reynolds, the founder of the Sunday newspaper 
(still published) which bears his name, though the stories he published, in 
his earlier days at least, differed from most of this type of fiction in that 
they exercised little restraint in exploiting sadism, cruelty and the less 
savoury aspects of sex, and displayed a decidedly radical outlook on 
political and social questions. (This, however, he modified later.) It is 
easy enough to sneer at ‘literature’ of this kind, but is the reading matter 
of the masses today of an appreciably higher standard? Miss Dalziel 
is doubtful, and judging from the revelations in Richard Hoggart’s recent 
book The Uses of Literacy* there is ample ground for the doubt. 

The fifth volume of the Pelican Guides to English Literature, edited 
by Boris Ford, has appeared under the title From Blake to Byron (Penguin 
Books, 3/6). As in the others of the series, it is a symposium by a number 
of different writers, though, as the editor explains in his prefatory note, they 
are all people whose approach is based on similar assumptions. Edgell 
Rickward contributes a preliminary chapter on the social setting of the 
period from 1780 to 1830, and this is followed by a section on the general 
character of English literature from Blake to Byron by D. W. Harding. 
- Then come ten essays on specific writers and their works (not all poets, 

as the title might at first suggest), a paper on ‘The Spirit of the Age in 
Prose’ by G. D. Klingopulos, and a final chapter on English painting from 
Blake to Byron by Geoffrey Grigson. It is by no means a complete literary 
history of the period (it was never meant to be) but every essay contains 
suggestive material, and there are useful bibliographies. In particular 
Lionel Trilling’s essay on ‘Jane Austen and Mansfield Park’, Frank 
Whitehead’s on George Crabbe, and William Walsh's on Keats are 
to be commended. 

A number of books have appeared upon. Dickens during the past few 
years, but none so interesting as Dickens at. Work, by John Butt and 
Kathleen Tillotson (Methuen, 25/—), for it marks.an entirely new approach 
to Dickens studies. Here, as the title suggests, ‘we see all the various 


i i i i ial Reference to 
1 The Uses of Literacy. Aspects of Working-Class Life, with Specia 
| Dubiicattons and Entertainments, by Richard Hoggart (Chatto.& Windus, 25/—.net, 1957). 
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stages in the composition of eight of Dickens’ major novels: how they 
originated, how they progressed, how the story evolved and how the 
author revised, altered and modified as he went along, always keeping 
an eye on the public taste and on current interests, but also (very © 
frequently) expanding or condensing a particular episode or instalment — 
from considerations of space. The extensive material, including manuscript 
notes and proof sheets, in the Forster collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has provided much valuable evidence; so have many unpublished 
letters. ‘It is to the recovery of Dickens as a writer of ‘periodical’ novels,’ 
state the authors, ‘that this book is especially devoted: how he responded 
to and conveyed the feelings of the day, what methods of work he evolved 
as best suited to his own genius and to the demands of monthly or weekly 
publication, and above all how he eventually defeated Mackenzie’s antithesis 
by learning to combine the ‘circumspection’ of preparation with the immediate 
and intimate relation to his readers which he valued so highly.’ A study 
of the later revision of the early Sketches by Boz shows Dickens becoming 
more and more sensitive to the demands of middle-class propriety by the 
alteration or excision of anything that might be considered in bad taste 
or unsuitable for family reading in the drawing-room. But the most 
interesting discovery of all is the manuscript notes which Dickens used for 
the composition of David Copperfield, which are here reprinted so that the 
reader can see for himself just how the novel took shape and how original 
ideas were adapted and modified. This is one of the most valuable 
contributions to Dickens studies that has appeared for a long time. 

On the biographical side something is added to our knowledge by 
Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle, by Arthur A. Adrian (O.U.P., 
30/—). Georgina Hogarth was, of course, the younger sister of Dickens's 
wife, who came to live with them when she was a girl of fifteen, continued 
under his roof as his housekeeper (and a very competent one) after his 
separation from her sister Catherine, and outlived him by almost half a 
century, dying in 1917. A certain amount of gossip and scandal almost 
inevitably gathered around her name, though Professor Adrian is of the 
opinion that it was quite without foundation, however unwise her continued 
residence at Devonshire Terrace, and later at Gadshill, might have been. 
The picture of her that we get is that of a devoted admirer, a very. 
conscientious and efficient hostess and mistress of the house, a patient and 
faithful foster-mother to Catherine’s children, and, in her later years, an 
amiable if somewhat garrulous old lady. 

Professor Adrian's biography is a very full one. He has gone to many 
sources for his information and has sifted it thoroughly, with the result 
that we learn much about the domestic life of the novelist that otherwise 
we should not know. And yet one asks, was such a large-scale work 
really called for? The fact is that few of us can feel any interest in 
Georgina Hogarth for her own sake her sole claim to be remembered lies 
in her connexion with a famous writer. Even in the first half of the book 
she has only a kind of vicarious interest; the second part (from the death 
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of Dickens onwards) is almost an anticlimax. Though very active and 
alert into old age, and though always devoted to the memory and jealous 
for the name and reputation of the brother-in-law for whom she had 
expended the best of her years, she became more and more a ghost from 
the past. To say this is not to belittle Professor Adrian’s work. He has 
brought to life a character who was before but a shadowy figure, and he 
has told us all we need to know about Georgina Hogarth. What is more, 
he has refrained from stirring up mud where it would have been so easy 
to do it, and for that we may at least be thankful. 

Finally a useful footnote to Dickens studies is provided by a 32-page 
cyclostyled booklet Dickens’s Periodicals: Articles on Education. An 
Annotated Bibliography, by P. A. W. Collins (University of Leicester. 
Vaughan College Papers, No. 3. Price 2/—). Mr Collins has searched 
diligently through the bound volumes of the various periodicals conducted 
by Dickens, and has listed all the articles bearing on education, grouping 
them under various headings according to the particular aspect of the 
subject with which they deal. There is a brief summary of the contents 
of each, and wherever possible the authorship has been stated. Only 
a few of them were by Dickens himself, though as Mr Collins remarks, 
it is reasonable to assume, from what we know of Dickens's editorial 
methods, that the views expressed in them met with his approval. This 
bibliography should prove of value to students of the English educational 


E- ‘system as well as to those interested in Dickens. 


Conspicuous amongst the women writers of the nineteenth century 
contemporaneous with Dickens was Harriet Martineau. The daughter 
of a distinguished Unitarian family (there are still Martineaus prominently 
associated with the Unitarian denomination), she has for long been over- 
shadowed by her more famous brother James, the divine, theologian and 
philosopher, from whom she later became estranged on religious grounds. 
She suffered too from other handicaps. She was deaf, and lacked the 
sense of taste; she was apt to be cantankerous, perhaps partly because of 
her afflictions; she developed radical sympathies in politics and rationalistic 
ones in matters of faith; she took what was at that time considered an 
unwomanly interest in economic questions; and she was outspoken in her 
opinions. It is not surprising that in her day, though she became acquainted 
with some of the greatest amongst contemporary literary figures, she was 
regarded somewhat askance, and that since her death in 1877 she has 
remained little more than a name. In 1943 John Cranstoun Nevill 
published a brief biographical sketch which drew attention to her once 
again. Now comes a work on a much larger scale, The Life and Work of 
Harriet Martineai, by Vera Wheatley (Secker & Warburg, 35/—). At 
last her rehabilitation is complete. 

Miss Wheatley has gone to many sources for her material, though 
Harriet’s own autobiography forms the basis of her book. It is a very 
detailed work and brings to light a number of new facts, including a 
probable engagement between Harriet and her brother's college friend 
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John Hugh Worthington (broken off, it is suggested, at the instance of 
James himself). Harriet’s estrangement from James, to whom in her 
earlier years she was strongly attached, has never been satisfactorily 
explained, but Miss Wheatley goes far towards clearing up the mystery. 
Whether Harriet was really so lacking in deep human passion as Miss 
Wheatley would make out is a moot point, on which judgement should 
perhaps be suspended, but her personality stands out very clearly from 
these pages. The penultimate paragraph perhaps sums up the purport 
of the whole book : 


Many people of her day condemned her wholly — as they will condemn her today — 
for her rationalism, but her independent mind was not oppressed with any sense of sin. 
She found herself unable to accept the faith ‘which is the capacity to believe in what is 
demonstrably untrue’; she held, with W. K. Clifford, the mathematician and philosopher, 
that it is guilt to believe even in the truth without scientific evidence, and with John Stuart 
Mill that no one can be a great thinker who does no recognise that it is a duty to follow 
the intellect to whatever conclusion it may lead. But, in spite of this uncompromising 
agnosticism, she showed throughout her adult life what Sidney Smith hoped the religious 
man would always show: ‘an inviolable charity to all the honest varieties of human opinion’. 
It must be allowed that to have evolved a personal philosophy and an ethical way of life 
which could satisfy, console and inspire so fine a mind through years of suffering and 
ill-health, was indeed to be fully characterised and mature. 


With the centenary of the birth of Joseph Conrad falling in 1957, it 
is not surprising that new critical attention should have been directed 
to his works. Richard Curle’s Joseph Conrad and His Characters 
(Heinemann, 21/—) examines, discusses and analyses the principal 
characters in six novels: Lord Jim, Nostromo, The Secret Agent, Under 
Western Eyes, Chance and Victory. It makes no claim to be profound 
or scholarly, and is very largely a labour of love, for Richard Curle is 
one of the few surviving friends of Conrad who knew him intimately and 
with whom he discussed his work. There is obviously an advantage in 
this, for Mr Curle is able to bring to his study much that Conrad told 
him and wrote to him in elucidation of his books and their characters. 
On the other hand there is the disadvantage that impartiality and 
detachment are not easily achieved in such circumstances. Mr. Curle 
does not wholly escape from this danger, though he several times admits 
that he has revised his opinions on certain books or on specific points with 
the passing of the years. His character studies are in no sense challenging, 
but they are understanding, thorough and interesting, and perhaps they 
are none the worse for being free from the so-called psychological (or 
psycho-analytic) approach which is so popular nowadays but which, 
though it may have its value, is not always so relevant as it might seem. 

A different point of view is adopted in Joseph Conrad by Thomas Moser 
(O.U.P. 25j/—), where the central thesis is indicated by the sub-title 
‘Achievement and Decline’. Mr Moser holds that Conrad’s work showed 
a gradual development and maturing until it reached its zenith in 1910 


with Under Western Eyes (a novel which, according to Mr Curle, the 


author himself never rated more highly than ‘rather good’). After that, 
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Mr Moser contends, there was a steady decline, partly because his 
energies and his genius were becoming worked out, and partly because 
he came to give prominence to a love element in these later works, which 
was alien to the particular kind of writing at which. he had previously 
excelled. This is more definitely a work of criticism than is Mr Curle’s 
book. It is comprehensive, thorough, thoughtful and in certain respects 
provocative. Much attention is given to Conrad's style, imagery and 
symbolism. 

We might notice too a most useful addition to the National Book 
League’s ‘Reader’s Guides’ in a small booklet, Historical Fiction, compiled 
by W. A. Taylor (C.U.P. 3/—). It comprises 279 titles, all published 
between 1923 and 1956, and selected for their historical accuracy. Author, 
title, publisher, date, and a brief indication of the subject of each book 
is given, and there is an introductory essay on the historical novel by 
Alfred Duggan. 

The poets of the Romantic Revival continue to attract attention. 
C. P. Brand’s Italy and the English Romantics (O.U.P., 35/—) is a study 
of the travels in Italy of the English Romantic writers, the places they 
visited, the people they met, their attitude to things Italian and the Italians’ 
attitude to, and impression of, them, their reading of Italian literature and 
the effect of this reading, as well as of their travels, upon their own 
literary works, 

On specific Romantic poets we should notice The Notebooks 6f Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, very ably edited by Kathleen Coburn (Routledge, 75/—), 
and F. M. Todd’s Politics and the Poet (Methuen, 25/—), the latter an 
examination and discussion of Wordsworth’s development from youthful 
radicalism to the Toryism of his middle and later years. Mr Todd 
suggests many reasons for the change, chief amongst them a fear of the 
political power of the masses and (perhaps rather less laudable) the 
patronage of Lord Lonsdale and the repayment by him of a considerable 
sum of money that his father had owed Wordsworth’s father. So far 
as Wordsworth’s literary work is concerned it does not seem necessary 
nowadays to discuss whether the change was for the better or for the 
worse. Mr Todd regards it as a natural growth and development under 
the stress of the changing conditions of the time, and that seems as sensible 
a way as any of looking at it. 

After several important works of the past few years nothing outstanding 


has appeared on Keats, though E. C. Pettit’s On the Poetry of Keats 


(C.U.P., 35/—) is a thorough and competent work in which special attention 
is devoted to Keats’s use of imagery, and there is a very full discussion 
of Endymion. The book does not break a great deal of new ground 
(perhaps there is little left to break now) but it is written with under- 
standing, sympathy and insight, and brings together some of the most 
important results of recent research. 

John Bayley's The Romantic Survival. A Study in Poetic Evolution 
(Constable, 18/—) is not an easy book to wrestle with. It is the fruit of 
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much scholarship, erudition and wide reading, but the subject with which 
it deals is itself rather an elusive and intangible one. Broadly speaking, 
Mr Bayley’s object is to trace out the elements of late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century romanticism which have survived into the poetry 
of the present day and to show how, in the course of a century and 
a half, they have always been developing into something different which 
fundamentally has yet always remained the same. His book is divided 
into two parts. In the first, ‘The Romantic Dilemmas’, he shows how 
the romantic spirit and attitude persisted right through the Victorian age 
and yet became increasingly divorced from the realities of the external 
world, with the result that it lost its original vitality and degenerated into 
Symbolism, Aestheticism and Art for Art’s Sake. Much of the creative 
vitality, too, which might have invigorated Romanticism in its decline went 
into the novel, while some share of responsibility must also be laid at the 
door of the new school of analytical criticism of poetry. In the second 
part of the book we are shown the resurgence of the romantic spirit and 
temperament, in a new age and in a rather altered guise, in certain poets 
of the twentieth century, especially in W. B. Yeats, W. H. Auden and 
Dylan Thomas. The subjects and the settings are different from those 
of the Wordsworth-Coleridge-Keats school, and so is the idiom, but the 
essentials, contends Mr Bayley, are still the same. His thesis is an 
interesting one, but as we have said, it needs close and careful following. 
Certainly all that the book has to yield will not be gathered at a single 
reading. 

Gardner B. Taplin’s The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Murray, 
42/—) is a very long, detailed and well-written study of a writer who has 
come increasingly to attract attention of recent years. Of necessity it 
covers much the same ground as do the works by Betty Miller and 
Dorothy Hewlett, though it is more factual and, on certain matters, more 
minutely critical. On the purely biographical side the book can probably 
be taken as reliable; on other matters it is more open to question. The 
author holds, for example, that E.B.B. had some kind of inhibition which 
prevented her from revealing in her works her real depth of feeling and 
her true self. This may have been so, but it is only an impression or an 
opinion. It would be difficult to prove it one way or the other. 

Two books have also appeared on Coventry Patmore. E. J. Oliver's 
Coventry Patmore (Sheed & Ward, 12/6) attempts to explain and interpret 
Patmore’s character and personality in relation to his works on the one hand 
and to his life on the other, and to show how the works grew out of, 
and in some measure reflect, the experiences of his life. The subject is 
a difficult one, and one cannot help feeling that Mr Oliver over-simplifies 
it. In his opening chapter he notes various contradictions between 
Patmore’s professions on the one hand and his conduct on the other: he 
remarks that there were at least three Patmores existing simultaneously, 
though one or the other showed itself more clearly at a particular period 
of his life. He dwells very much upon the significance of his three 
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marriages and propounds the theory that each of his wives influenced 
him in a certain direction, each in her turn being responsible, through this 
influence, for a significant literary work which revealed the dominant 
Patmore at that particular stage of his life. The fundamental trait of 
Patmore’s character, Mr Oliver believes, was his independence, which 
made him an anti-clerical Catholic and an anti-feminist lover. He was 
both ordinary and extraordinary, and in virtue of that ‘a wonderful example 
of human nature’. A case can, no doubt, be made out for all these views, 
and yet one feels they do not get us very far. Having read the book one 
puts it down with a feeling that Patmore was beyond doubt an interesting 
character, and certainly a different kind of person from what one had 
suspected; and yet the picture remains unsynthesized, and the puzzle is 
not solved. 

A more satisfying work is The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore by 
J. C. Reid (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 35/—), which considers both the 
poetry and the prose, and draws upon much unpublished material, the 
annotated books from Patmore’s own library, and a number of articles 
contributed by Patmore to periodicals which, since they were never collected 
or re-published, are now little known. It is a thoughtful, scholarly work, 
which challenges some of the generally accepted opinions. Mr Reid 
shows that Patmore was a careful conscientious writer, revising scrupulously 
all that he wrote, and that he was never satisfied with anything that fell 
below his standards of the best. Of his two principal poems that have 
been so much discussed and criticised (The Angel in the House and 
The Unknown Eros) he gives a new estimate and appraisal which places 
them considerably higher than most critics of the past two generations have 
been inclined to do, and he sees in them the expression of the central 
problem and conflict of their writer's personality. The ‘angel’ of the 
former poem, he suggests, is not the poet’s wife, as has usually been 
assumed, but rather an allegorical representation of ideal love. On the 
question of Patmore’s conversion to Roman Catholicism he again differs 
from earlier writers; he believes (and he produces evidence that seems 
to bear it out) that in his early years Patmore had no tendency that way 
— that he was indeed an avowed Protestant — but that when once he 
embraced the Catholic faith he accepted it whole-heartedly, so that 
thenceforward it became a dominant influence in his life and on his art. 
Especially interesting is Mr Reid’s examination of early literary influences 
upon Patmore, which are found to include Coleridge, Swedenborg, some 
of the Metaphysical poets and (rather surprisingly) Emerson, though with 
this last he finally parted company; Emerson's combination of Puritanism, 
Humanism and Rationalism was not for him, he found. Then later came 
Thomas Aquinas. As for his attitude to woman, her place and status 
in society and her relation to man, Mr Reid believes that Patmore’s views 
were less primitive than has often been alleged. The book is the result 
of many years’ study, thought and research, and deserves serious 


consideration. 
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Today Sir Edwin Arnold's once-famous poem The Light of Asia (a 
treatment of the life of the Buddha) is little read, and to most students 
of literature its author is known by name only (if indeed he is known 
at all). Yet in its day it rivalled Tennyson’s In Memoriam for popularity. 
In Interpreter of Buddhism to the West. Sir Edwin Arnold (New York, 
Bookman Associates, $4.00) Dr. Brooks Wright has written the first 
biography of Arnold on anything like an adequate scale. If it is somewhat 


pedestrian in style, it has the merit of being strictly relevant and well — 


proportioned. No one would now claim that Arnold was a great figure, 
and Dr. Wright is careful not to represent him as such; but he was a 
significant one, who had his day of popularity and who did much to 
stimulate the study of comparative religion, as well as an appreciation 
and understanding of non-Christian faiths, in the countries of the west. 
His life was a varied one: schoolmaster, journalist, orientalist, traveller, 
lecturer and translator. His works were even more widely read in America 
than in England. For a time they became a centre of religious controversy. 
Dr. Wright's book tells us all about Arnold that we need to know, and 
there is an excellent chapter on The Light of Asia in its relation to English 
religious thought in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 

The upsurge of interest in A. E. Housman and his poetry has produced 
a new biographical study in A. E. Housman: A Divided Life by George 
L. Watson (Rupert Hart-Davis, 25/—). It falls into what we may 
call the ‘skeleton in the cupboard’ class of biography which has become 
so marked during the past decade, and its central thesis is that the 
cynicism, melancholy and pessimism which later found expression in 
Housman’s poetry are attributable partly to his unhappy relations with his 
father during his boyhood, with a consequently too intimate and rather 
morbid attachment to his mother, but even more to his hero-worship, 
while at Oxford, of a fellow-student, a certain Moses Jackson, which 
ultimately developed on Housman’s side into an unnatural sexual attraction, 
causing him to fail Greats and ultimately, when the inevitable disruption 
came, filling him with a sense of shame, guilt and horror, the results of 
which never really left him. It induced an introspective mood, made him 
withdraw more and more into himself, and finally found a kind of 
sublimation in the poems of A Shropshire Lad. 

That is Mr Watson's theory; but one does not feel entirely convinced 
by it. Much of it is assumption or speculation which cannot be proved 
or disproved. On the face of it it does not seem very likely. But in spite 
of this there is much of value in the book. Housman’s ancestry is clearly 
traced out, all the stages of his career after the calamitous fiasco at 
Oxford are carefully chronicled, and the appraisal of his poetry, as well 
as of his contributions to classical scholarship, is honest and discerning. 
The book will certainly repay reading, though on some of the issues 
raised judgement will have to be suspended. 

T. S, Eliot's On Poetry and Poets (Faber, 21/—) consists of sixteen 
essays and supplements his Selected Essays of 1951. Most of them are 
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later in date than anything which appeared in the previous volume, and 
eleven were originally written for oral delivery (ten as lectures, and one, 
on Virgil, as a broadcast talk). They range over a variety of subjects, 
though perhaps Mr Eliot is at his best when discussing one or another 
aspect of poetry in general rather than the works of specific poets. It 
should, however, be stated that there is an excellent paper on the criticism 
and verse of Dr. Johnson, a very generous estimate of Kipling (previously 
published in 1941 as the introduction to A Choice of Kipling’s Verse), and 
in two essays on Milton a partial retraction of certain criticisms of that 
poet which Mr Eliot had made earlier. Interesting also are the essays on 
“The Social Function of Poetry’ and ‘The Three Voices of Poetry’. In 
_ most cases the original form, as prepared for the spoken medium, remains 
unaltered. Occasionally one may feel that Mr Eliot is unnecessarily 
cautious, tending to talk round a point and refusing to commit himself, 
but this is not often. Taking the volume as a whole, it is one that will 
stimulate thought and which deserves careful and considered perusal. 

Another interesting and even delightful book is Tea with Walter de la 
Mare (Faber, 12/6) by the eminent physician Sir Russell Brain. A chance 
letter to de la Mare over a phrase in one of his poems gave rise to a 
continued correspondence, and this in turn led, in 1951, to an invitation 
- to tea. From then on, until the poet’s death, the visits continued, and 
Sir Russell Brain tells of the conversations that took place between the two 
of them on a large variety of subjects. The book is naturally discursive, 
as the talks themselves were, but one gets from it on the one hand an 
impression of the charming personality of de la Mare, of his alert mind, 
even in old age, of his wide interests, and above all his sympathy with and 
charitableness towards people of all kinds, and on the other an insight 
into certain aspects of him that illuminate his poetry but which only a 
person who had had the privilege afforded to Sir Russell Brain could 
ever get to know of. 

A new edition of Phyllis Hartnoll’s Oxford Companion to the Theatre 
(O.U.P., 25/—) has appeared, with an eighteen-page supplement bringing 
earlier entries up to date and including some new ones, but beyond this 
the only noteworthy work on the drama and theatre of the period under 
review is The Victorian Theatre. A Survey by George Rowell (O.U.P., 
25/—). The title is not to be taken too literally, for the author extends 
the chronological boundaries of the period with which he deals, in both 
directions, considerably beyond those of the Victorian age proper. In fact 
Mr. Rowell begins his survey at 1792 and finishes at 1914, and justifiably 
so, since, as his work demonstrates, the tendencies which were characteristic 
of the drama and the theatre in the early years of Victoria's reign had 
begun to appear well before the close of the eighteenth century, and the 
traditions which dominated the last years really persisted, in their essentials, 
up to the outbreak of the first world war. The keynote of the book is 
to be found in one sentence in the opening paragraph: ‘The history of any 
theatrical epoch is the history of its audience's wishes’, Consequently 
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Mr Rowell stresses throughout the close connexion of the Victorian drama — 
with the contemporary theatre and its audiences, and shows how the 
renaissance of English drama in the last four decades of the century, and — 
its growing concern with more serious themes, was largely due to the 
return to the stalls and boxes of the middle and upper classes. He 
examines the influence of the great actors like Irving and Tree, traces 
out the development of the demand for realism and for plays nearer to— 
actual life than were the crude melodramas of the earlier years, and shows — 
how, with the changing social patronage of the playhouse, the status of © 
the playwright rose, how styles of acting changed, and how theatrical — 
reporting and reviewing came to be taken more seriously. Much of what — 
Mr Rowell has to say is not new, but he has performed a service by — 
collecting and collating a good deal of miscellaneous information from — 
many sources and presenting it against the social background and within © 
the perspective of the age. There are a number of fine illustrations, a good : 
bibliography, and a useful handlist of plays. 3 

As every student of English literature knows, one of the most influential 
and significant of the nineteenth century magazines was The Edinburgh © 
Review. In Scotch Reviewers. The Edinburgh Review, 1802—1815 — 
(Faber, 25/—) John Clive traces out the origin, foundation and development — 
of that journal over the first fifty numbers. Undertaken originally as a_ 
piece of research for a doctoral dissertation, though since condensed and 
re-moulded somewhat, the book still bears traces of its origin; its style 
is rather academic and at times makes for heavy reading, it is lavishly © 
documented with very detailed footnotes, and there is a lengthy biblio- © 
graphy. But it is a very thorough and scholarly piece of work, embodying 
the results of much patient research. It analyses the Review's attitude © 
towards political issues as well as towards various types and schools of 
literature (particularly the Romantics); it discusses its reviewing methods; it 
sets the Review and its interests against the social and economic background ~ 
of the age; it identifies the authors of a number of anonymous articles; 
it shows the gradual rise in its prestige; and above all it shows how decisive 
a part the Edinburgh played in transforming the Whig party from a rather 
aristocratic clique to a party with a zeal for reform and liberal ideals. — 
As to its more general influence on public opinion at large, Professor Clive 
very wisely refrains from a pronouncement, for, as he observes, much — 
must necessarily be conjecture; but he has certainly shown, to quote his 
own words, that ‘there is a pattern in the Review, the pattern of a particular 
stage in the cycle of civilization moving from rudeness to refinement’, and 
that the germs of many of the ideas which came to dominate the mid- and 
late nineteenth century are to be found in its pages. 

Less well known than the Edinburgh, but no less important in its way, 
was The Academy, which, launched in 1869 in a spirit of idealism and 
aspiration, underwent many vicissitudes during a lifetime of almost half a 
century, to die a rather ignominious death in 1916. In The Academy, 
1869—1879. Victorian Intellectuals in Revolt (Anglistica, Vol. VIII. 
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Copenhagen, Rosenkilde & Bagger. Danish Kr. 27.50. To subscribers to 
Anglistica Kr. 20) Diderik Roll-Hansen presents us with a survey and 
study of the most significant ten years of its career when it numbered 
amongst its contributors people such as Matthew Arnold, Sidney Colvin, 
T. H. Huxley, Mark Pattison, J. Connington and William Rossetti. 
Founded through the initiative of a young Oxford scholar, Charles Edward 
Appleton, it modelled itself, in its early years at least, on the more serious 
academic reviews of France and Germany, and sought to become on the 
one hand the mouthpiece of the new liberalizing spirit at Oxford, and on 
the other an instrument for combating that ‘philistinism’ which Arnold saw 
as the prevailing curse of Victorian middle-class English culture. 

Mr Roll-Hansen’s study actually ranges much farther afield than its 
title would suggest. Originating as a thesis for the degree of M.A. of the 
University of London, it surveys in some detail the periodical literature of 
the nineteenth century, the development of the intellectual atmosphere at 
Oxford during the 1850’s and 1860's, the rise of the neo-Hegelian influence 
on English thought, the conflict between traditional Christianity (especially 
as represented in the Church of England) and the new iatellectual outlook, 
and the fierce war waged over the attempts (ultimately successful) to 
reform Oxford University. It is not until his fifth chapter, and almost the 


middle of the book, that he comes to his subject proper and to the founding 


of The Academy. Mr Roll-Hansen is to be congratulated on the skilful and 
discerning manner in which he has accomplished his task. In the preliminary 
chapters he has succeeded in disentangling the significant from the non- 
significant, and in threading his way through a somewhat intricate maze. 
He has made the important trends stand out very clearly. In the discussion 
of the periodical itself he has traced out its rise (and in a brief epilogue its 
subsequent career and decline) historically and has analysed the contents, 
especially in respect of their bearing upon literature and literary criticism. 
And one other point, which should give it a special interest for the present 
day: The Academy, and the spirit in which it was conducted for the first 
decade or more of its existence, was one of the earliest protests against 
specialisation and what even at that time was felt to be the growing 
fragmentation of learning and culture. 

Now let us turn to a few works of a more general character. One of 
the most penetrating of present-day literary critics, whose works have 
often been mentioned in these pages, is David Daiches. In his most 
recent book, Critical Approaches to Literature (Longmans, 25/—), he sets 
out to criticise criticism itself. As is only to be expected, he shows a 
very wide acquaintance with his subject, but to some extent his performance 
has been circumscribed by the purpose he has set himself, namely to 
explain criticism and the various, types of critical approach, not for the 
benefit of other scholars, but rather for the average student of English 
literature. This is not to say that his book is superficial; far from it. 
It broaches many fundamental questions and deals with all the principal 
‘attitudes’ from Aristotle to T. S. Eliot and his contemporaries, not 
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excluding the Marxist school. But it does lead to occasional over- 
simplification and to the exclusion of certain writers with whom the 
‘average student’ is not likely to be closely acquainted. Still, what there 
is is good, and we should not quarrel with a book because it is not — 
something that it never set out to be. Of the three sections on critical — 
theory (entitled ‘The Philosophical Inquiry’), criticism in practice, and the 
relation of criticism to the general background of interest and culture of | 
an age (‘Literary Criticism and the Related Disciplines’) the second is— + 
perhaps the best. No doubt Dr. Daiches has his own theories about © 
criticism and his preferences amongst the theories of others, but in the : 
present work he does not press these over-much. Indeed some readers — 
may feel that he is too inclined to sit on the fence, that in a desire to be — 
fair-minded he is too reluctant to commit himself; but at least he is free — 
from dogmatism, and his work does fulfil the purpose for which it was — 
intended. To judge it from any other standpoint or by any other criteria 

would be unjust and irrelevant. 

One always looks forward with pleasure to a book of criticism by 
Lord David Cecil, and his latest volume of essays, The Fine Art of Reading © 
(Constable, 18/—), completely fulfils our expectations. In the first paper — 
(from which the whole collection takes its name) he states his belief that — 
the primary purpose of reading is enjoyment, and then he goes on to discuss — 
the spirit in which one should approach a work of literature, and the © 
pre-requisites of a full appreciation of it. In the rest of the essays he 
applies these principles to the various works or subjects he has chosen for ~ 
consideration, which include Shakespearian comedy, Jane Austen’s Sense — 
and Sensibility (with a brief note on background and scenery in Jane 
Austen's novels), the tragedies of John Ford, the forms of English fiction, 
Hazlitt’s essays, the prose tales of Walter de la Mare, and the significance 
of Walter Pater, with whose critical standards and view-point Lord David 
confesses himself to have much in common. All the essays have either 
appeared before or have, in substance, been delivered as lectures. In dates 
of composition, therefore, they extend over a number of years, yet there 
is about them a surprising homogeneity of tone, style, standards and values. 
By some present-day critics these values might be regarded as somewhat 
conservative; but they are none the worse for that. 

A book of unusual interest is Peter Coveney’s Poor Monkey. The Child 
in Literature (Rockliff, 30|—), a survey of the treatment of childhood in 
English literature from the late eighteenth century up to the present day. 
It covers a wide field and deals with the works of many writers. The 
general thesis is that throughout this hundred and fifty-odd years the 
child has been used by poets and novelists on the one hand as a medium 
through which to express their attitude to the society and the age in which 
they were living, and on the other as a reflexion of the interests and pre- 
occupations of that age. With Blake and Wordsworth the child was a 
Rousseauesque symbol of the essential innocence and goodness of human 
nature, contrasted with the corruption and depravity brought about by 
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an artificial civilization. By the novelists of the mid-nineteenth century 
he was employed as a means of rousing the Victorian conscience to a 
recognition of the evils of industrialism. Towards the end of the century 
ne became the vehicle, first for the preaching of rather conventional moral 
ideas (it is surprising, incidentally, that in this connexion Mr Coveney 
makes no reference to Dean Farrar and his once widely-read Eric, or 
Little by Little), and secondly for the denunciation of the strict family 
life, with the autocratic father at its head. Then in the twentieth century, 
under the influence of the new science of psychology, and especially that 
of the Freudian school, childhood and adolescence took on a new interest, 
and writers began to explore the mind and the emotions of the child for 
their own sake, without any moral purpose. Perhaps also something 
of the malaise of the present age is to be discerned in the large number 
of autobiographies and memoirs produced during the past few decades, 
in which the writers dwell nostalgically on the world of their childhood 
and youth. 

We may not agree with all of Mr Coveney’s conclusions; we may wish 
that certain works that he has failed to mention had been included 
(Tom Brown’s Schooldays for instance, which founded a long tradition 
of schoolboy stories, and Kipling’s Stalky & Co.), but we shall derive 
much profit and enlightenment from reading his book. 


The obituary for 1957 is rather longer than it has been for several 
years past. It includes A. P. Rossiter (Jan. 7), J. Middleton Murry 
(March 13), F. S. Boas (Sept. 1), Sir William Craigie (Sept. 2), A. W. 
Reed (Oct. 7), Michael Sadleir. (Dec. 15). All had made outstanding 
contributions to English scholarship. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


Points of Modern English Syntax 
XXXVII 


113. I gather that you have no real friends, that there is no one with whom you care 
to spend your time. Break away from it, then. Disappear. Let it be known amongst 
your acquaintances that you have gone abroad for a time. Get into the City or some 
country town and earn your own living. Earn a pound a week, if you can find anyone 
who thinks you worth as much, and live on it. E. Phillips Oppenheim, The Amazing 
Quest of Mr. Ernest Bliss, ch. I. 


a: Do the imperatives in this passage all express the same shade of 


meaning ? 
b. Would who thinks you worth so much convey exactly the same sense ? 
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114. Mrs. Brandon would have been hard put to it to find anything useful to do. 
Angela Thirkell, The Brandons, p. 19 (Penguin). 


What part of the sentence is fo it? 


115. The only other man beside myself was Peter Melrose. He was quite young, twenty- 
two or twenty-three, of the middle height, but with an ungainly figure that made him look 
squat. W. Somerset Maugham, The Voice of the Turtle in Collected Short Stories 
I, p. 247. 


Comment on the definite article in of the middle height. 


116. Mr. P. N. van Wageningen, Leeuwarden, writes to us as follows: 


ee vet {yay 4, PE eh 
—— eee 


When at Grasmere in the summer holidays I noticed on a tablet in the Anglican church 


the following inscription : 

‘This memorial is placed here by his friends and neighbours in testimony of respect, 
affection, and gratitude. Anno MDCCCLI.’ 

This sentence may be compared with a passage from W. G. de Burgh, The Legacy 
of the Ancient World, Vol. I (Pelican Books), p. 25, which says about the code of laws 
promulgated by Khammurabi: ‘Fragments have also been discovered in the library of 
Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh. The code is translated by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, The 
Oldest Code in the World (note 2).’ 


How are we to explain is placed by and is translated by ? 


Comments and answers to be sent to 


21, Frans Halsstraat. P, A. ERADEs. 
Haarlem, Holland. 


Brief Mention 


Nottingham Mediaeval Studies. Edited by Lewis THorRPE. 
Vol. Il, 1958, 131 pp. Printed for the University of Nottingham 
by W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge. Price 15/— post free. 


We announced the appearance of Vol. I of this excellent annual in the February number 
of this year. Vol. II opens with an article by the late Dorothy L. Sayers on*‘The 
Beatrician Vision in Dante and other Poets’, as well as containing another by the same 
writer, ‘On Translating the Divina Commedia’. The Editor writes on the contents of two 
French Mss. of the beginning of the 16th c., now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
There is an article on Sir Peter de la Mare, Speaker for the Commons in Parliament in 
1376 and 1377, by J. S. Roskell, and an edition with translation and comment of a 
Provencal Planh by H. H. Lucas. The most valuable contribution from the point of view 
of the student of English is by K. Cameron, and deals with ‘The Scandinavians in 
Derbyshire: the Place-Name Evidence’. No better demonstration could be given of the 
light thrown by toponymical research on problems of early settlement and the relation 
between English and Scandinavian in a Midland county in the early Middle Ages. It is 
for papers like this one, too long for the average journal, too short for publication in 
book form, that an annual volume such as N. M. S. appears to be the ideal outlet. — Z. 
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Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia. Edited by Frepson Bowers. Volume Eleven, 1958. Charlottesville, Virginia: 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 297 pp. Price $6.00. 

Includes: Johan Gerritsen, The Dramatic Piracies of 1661: A Comparative Analysis. 

John Eachard, Mr. Hobbs’s State of Nature Considered in a Dialogue between Philautus 
and Timothy. Edited by Prrer Ure. (English Reprints Series, No. 14.) Liverpool 
University Press. xxiv + 108 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Das Heroische Drama John Drydens. Von W. BLEULER. (Swiss Studies in English, 45.) 
Bern: Francke Verlag. 118 pp. S.Fr. 10.—. 

A New View of Congreve’s Way of the World. By P. and M. Muescuxe. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 85 pp. Price $ 3.00. 

The Happy Man. Vol. II. Studies in the Metamorphoses of a Classical Ideal 1700-1760. 
By M.-S. Restvic. (Oslo Studies in English, No. 7.) Oslo University Press; Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 478 pp. Price 18/— net; Kr. 18,—. 

A Tale of a Tub. To which is added The Battle of the Books and the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit. By JoNATHAN SwiFT. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
Historical and Explanatory by A. C. GuTHKELCcH and D. NicHot SmirH. Second Edition. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. Ixxvii + 374 pp. Price 50/— net.. 

English Satire. By James SuTHERLAND. (The Clark Lectures 1956.) Cambridge 
University Press. 174 pp. 18s. 6d, j 

Doctor Johnson and Others. By S. C. Roperts. Cambridge University Press. 176 pp. 
Price 18s. 6d. net. 

La Poesia Didascalica Inglese Nel Settecento Italiano. Di G. PELLEGRINI. (Studi e 
Testi 14.) Pisa: Libreria Goliardica Editrice. 216 pp. 

Horace Walpole’s Library. The Sandars Lectures 1957. By W. S. Lewis, Cam- 
bridge University Press. x -+ 74 pp. Price 45s. net. 

The History of Fanny Burney. By J. Hemtow. Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. xvi + 528 pp. Price 35/— net. 

Englische Vorromantik und Deutscher Sturm und Drang. M. G. Lewis’ Stellung in 
der Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Literaturbeziehungen. Von K. S. GuTHKE, 
(Palaestra, Untersuchungen aus der deutschen und englischen Philologie und Literatur- 
geschichte. Band 223.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 231 pp. DM 24.80. 

The Early Wordsworthian Milieu. A Notebook of Christopher Wordsworth with a 
few Entries by William Wordsworth. Edited by Z. S. Fink. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. ix -+ 156 pp. Price 25/— net. 

_Le Crépuscule Néo-Classique: Thomas Hope. Par S. BAUMGARTEN. Paris: Didier. 
272 pp. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrop. Second Edition. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. xciv + 578 pp. Price 70s.. net. 

The Romantic Assertion. A Study in the Language of Nineteenth Century Poetry. By 
R. A. Foaxes. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. 186 pp. Price 16s, net. 

Arnold and the Romantics. By W. A. Jamison. (Anglistica, Vol. X.) Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger. 167 pp. Dan. Kr. 25.00 (subscribers Dan. Kr. 18.50). 

Ten Studies in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold. By P. F. Baum. Durham, N.C:: 
Duke University Press. xiii + 139 pp. Price $4.00. 
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M. Y. Lermontov, A Hero of Our Times. Translated from the Russian by E. and C. 
Paut. With an Introduction by Sir Maurice Bowra. (The World’s Classics, 563.) 
xix + 284 pp. Price 7/— net. ; 
_ The Genesis of Wuthering Heights. By Mary VIsIcK. Hong Kong University Press; — 
Oxford University Press. xi + 88 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Thackeray: The Age of Wisdom (1847-1863). By Gorpon N. Ray. Oxford 
University Press. xiii + 523 pp. Price 55/— net. 

The Diaries of John Ruskin. Selected and edited by J. Evans and J. H. WHITEHOUSE. — 


Volume I: 1835-1847. xii + 364 pp. 1956. Volume II: 1848-1873. x + 770 pp. Clarendon ; 


Press: Oxford University Press. Price 70/— net each. 


Pater on Style. By E. CHANDLER. (Anglistica, Vol. XI.) Copenhagen: Rosenkilde aes 
Bagger. 100 pp. Price Dan. Kr. 14.50. 


New Grub Street. A Novel by Gzorce Gissinc. With an Introduction by G. W. 
Stonrer. (The World’s Classics 566.) xii + 544 pp. Price 9/6 net. 


Die Naturbetrachtung im Prosawerk von D. H. Lawrence. Von E. Hess. (Swiss Studies — 
in English, 44.) Bern: Francke Verlag. 115 pp. S.Fr, 10.—. 


The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats. Edited by P. Attt and R. K. 
Atspacu. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1957. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
Price £ 6.6.0. net. 

Detective Fiction. Compiled and Introduced by W. B. STEVENSON. (Reader's Guides, 
Third Series.) Published for The National Book League at the Cambridge per 
Press. 32 pp. Price 3/— net. * 

Art and Reality. The Clark Lectures 1956. By Joyce Cary. “Casbeioe Criveratee 
Press. 182 pp. Price 18s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Symbolist Psychology. By M. Cnicoteau. Sidney: Hoertel & Co, Printers. 
51 pp. (Previously published i in a limited edition at Cardiff, Wales, in 1940.) Price in 
Australia, 10s. 6d. 


The Triumph of the Muse and other poems. By JOHN Hearit-Srtimes. Oxford 4 
University Press. viii + 65 pp. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


Contemporary Literary Scholarship. A Critical Review. Edited by L. Leary. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. x -++ 474 pp. 


Everyman's Dictionary of Literary Biography, auys Eg American. Compiled after i. 


Joun W. Cousin by D. C. Browninc, London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. x + 752 pp. Price 20/—. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature. Volume XXVI, 1946. | 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by A. MacponaLp & H. PETtir. 
Cambridge University Press. xiv + 130 pp. Price 35s. net. 


Marcus Clarke. By B. Exuiorr. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. xiv -+ 
281 pp. Price 35/— net. * 


The Discoveries of John Lederer. With Unpublished Letters by and about Lederer to 
Governor John Winthrop, Jr., and an Essay on the Indians of Lederer’s Discoveries by 
D. L. Ricts and W. P. Cummine. Edited with Notes by W. P. Cummine. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: University of Virginia Press. xi + 148 pp. Price $5.00. 


American English. By A. H. Marckwarpt. New York: Oxford University Press. 
xi + 194 pp. Price $4.50. 


American Studies in Europe. Their History and Present Organization. By SicMUND 
Skarp. Vol. I: 357 pp. Vol. II: 363-735 pp. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. [See Review, E. S., Aug. 1958.] 


